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Every century has its own characteristics. The two influences 
which have made the nineteenth century what it is seem to me 
to be the scientific spirit and the democratic spirit. Thus, the 
nineteenth century, singularly enough, is the great interpretative 
century both of nature and of the past, and at the same time the 
century of incessant and uprooting change in all that relates to 
the current life of men. It is also the century of national systems 
of popular education, and at the same time of nation-great armies ; 
the century that has done more than any other to scatter men over 
the face of the earth, and to concentrate them in cities; the cen- 
tury of a universal suffrage that is based upon a belief in the 
inherent value of the individual ; and the century of the corpora- 
tion and the labor union, which in the domain of capital and of 
labor threaten to obliterate the individual. I want to trace, if I 
can, what has been the trend of this remarkable century in the 
domain of thought, of society, of commerce, of industry, and of 
politics. Especially I want to do this as it concerns life in the 
United States. 

I speak first of the trend of thought; for thought, immaterial 
though it be, is the matrix that shapes the issues of life. The 
mind has been active in all fields during this fruitful century ; 
but, outside of politics, it is to science that we must look for 
the thoughts that have shaped all other thinking. When Von 
Helmholtz was in this country, a few years ago, he said that 
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modern science was born when men ceased to summon nature to 
the support of theories already formed, and instead began to 
question nature for her facts, in order that they might thus dis- 
cover the laws which these facts reveal. I do not know that it 
would be easy to sum up the scientific method, as the phrase 
runs, in simpler words. 

It would not be correct to say that this process was unknown 
before the present century; for there have been individual ob- 
servers and students of nature in all ages. The seed idea is to 
be found at least as far back as the time of Bacon, not to say of 
Aristotle. But it is true that only in this century has this atti- 
tude toward nature become the uniform attitude of men of science. 
The results that have flowed from this general attitude toward 
nature have been so wonderful that the same method has been 
employed by students of other subjects, with results hardly less 
noteworthy. To this attitude on the part of men of science to- 
ward nature we owe the great advances in our knowledge of natu- 
ral law which this century has witnessed ; and from this increased 
knowledge of natural law the manifold inventions have come that 
have changed the face of the world. To the scientific method 
applied to the problems of the past, by men of letters, we owe 
our ability to understand the hieroglyphs of Egypt and the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Babylonia. 

One of the chief results of the scientific method as applied to 
nature and the study of the past is the change that it has wrought 
in the philosophic conception of nature and of human society. By 
the middle of the century, Darwin had given what has been held 
to be substantial proof of the theory of the development of 
higher forms out of lower in all living things; and since then, 
the doctrine of evolution, not as a body of exact teaching, but as 
a working theory, has obtained a mastery over the minds of men 
which has dominated all their studies and all their thinking. The 
consequences of the doctrine have been very different in different 
fields of mental activity. In the field of religious thought it has 
undoubtedly been a source of very serious perplexity, because it 
has confronted men with the necessity of reshaping their concep- 
tions of the divine method of creation according to a theory ex- 
actly the opposite of that which had been previously held. When 
Copernicus, in the sixteenth century, began to teach that the 
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earth revolved about the sun, it must have seemed to be doctrine 
that disputed the most evident of facts. All men in all ages had 
seen the sun rise in the east and set in the west, and therefore the 
new doctrine must have appeared, at first sight, to be utterly 
subversive both of the science of that day and of the religion 
of that day. The men of science, then as now, easily accommo- 
dated themselves to the new teaching as its truthfulness became 
clear, despite its revolutionary character, for to them it meant 
only a fresh start along a more promising road ; but the opposition 
of the Church reveals the agony of mind that was involved, for 
the Christian believer, in the effort to restate his conception of 
man’s importance in the sight of God from the point of view of 
the newly recognized truth, instead of from the point of view of 
the old error. Still, men have been able to do this, though it took 
them a long time to do it. The discovery of Copernicus was 
announced in 1543 ; yet I read the other day, in the life of Sam- _ 
uel Johnson, the first president of King’s College in New York 
city, that it was by him and his colleagues of Yale, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, that even the learned people of Con- 
necticut were led to accept the Copernican theory of the universe 
instead of the Ptolemaic. Indeed, so late as the first Commence- 
ment of King’s College, in 1758, one of the students, “ in a clear 
and concise manner, demonstrated the revolution of the earth 
round the sun, both from astronomical observations and the 
theory of gravity, and defended the thesis against two of his 
classmates.” These incidents illustrate happily, by the way, how 
far America was from Europe in those days. It is easy to be- 
lieve, therefore, that the evolutionary conception of creation, with 
its sublime suggestion of the limitless possibilities of endless de- 
velopment, will in time be accepted as the basis of men’s religious 
thinking as universally as religious men now accept the Coperni- 
can system of the universe. In the mean while, it should be a 
source of comfort to every man whose mind has been troubled by 
this new teaching of Science that, in this experience, nothing has 
happened to him which has not happened before; and it may be 
observed that if the man of science has thus taught, in a new 
way, that man is allied to the beasts that perish, he has also 
shown, by his own wide reading of natural law, that man is 
capable of tracing the processes of the infinite, thus setting the 
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seal of science to the doctrine of revelation, that man, in his 
essence, is the child of God. 

The effects of the scientific method and of the doctrine of evo- 
lution upon philosophy, during the century, has been to bring 
the philosopher and the man of science closer together. In 
ancient times, the philosopher was in his own person a man of 
science ; that .is to say, he not only knew all of the science that 
was known, but he was himself the principal agent in advancing 
man’s scientific knowledge. Through the centuries, as man’s 
knowledge of nature has increased, one science after another has 
been set aside from the domain of philosophy, so to speak, as a 
field apart. Thus, astronomy, physics, and chemistry have long 
been recognized as independent fields of knowledge; and the 
philosopher has left it to the astronomer, the physicist, and the 
chemist to enlarge man’s knowledge in those fields. During the 
nineteenth century, even psychology has become, to a great ex- 
tent, an experimental science, so that philosophy, in our day, has 
come to concern itself once more with all knowledge rather than 
with special fields of knowledge. Accordingly, we find the great- 
est philosophers basing their philosophies upon the widest possible 
survey of facts; and the greatest scientists turning from their 
facts to account for them, as they may, by some adequate philo- 
sophy. Thus, the theory of evolution, resting as it does upon the 
observed facts of nature, has come to dominate the philosophy of 
the century no less than its science. 

In the domain of education one sees the same philosophy at 
work, having for its handmaid the democratic tendency which has 
marked the political development of the century. Every public 
educational system of our day, broadly speaking, is the child of 
the nineteenth century. The educational system of Germany, 
which in its results has been of hardly less value to mankind than 
to Germany itself, dates from the reconstitution of the German 
universities after the battle of Jena. Whatever system France 
may have had before the Revolution went down in the cataclysm 
that destroyed the ancient régime, so that the educational system 
of France also dates from the Napoleonic period. In the United 
States, while the seeds of the public school system may have been 
planted in the eighteenth, or perhaps even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it has only been in the nineteenth century, with the develop- 
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ment of the country, that our public school system has grown into 
what we now see; while in England, the system of national edu- 
cation, in a democratic sense, must be dated from 1870. This 
attempt on the part of the great nations to provide systematic 
instruction for the people, from childhood to manhood, from the 
elementary school to the university, reflects, as it seems to me, 
the commingling of the two great tendencies of the century, the 
democratic and the evolutionary. Out of the growth of the demo- 
cratic principle has come the belief that it is worth while to edu- 
cate all the children of the state; and out of the scientific method, 
which has led to the general acceptance of the evolutionary theory, 
has been developed the advance in educational method which is 
so marked a feature of the last decades of the century. For- 
merly, it was satisfactory to educate a child according to some 
preconceived theory, or as it had always been done. To-day, the 
best systems of education are increasingly based upon the labo- 
ratory method, and upon the observation of facts relating to child- 
hood and youth. The new disciplines, also, are freely admitted 
on even terms with the old. 

In other domains of knowledge, such as history and literature, 
the application of the scientific method has resulted not only in 
the overthrow of many of our preconceived conceptions in regard 
to the past, but also in the opening up of vast fields of informa- 
tion which formerly were closed to the seeker after truth, because 
he did not command the open sesame to its treasures. I think, 
therefore, the statement is justified which I made at the beginning 
of this paper, that it is to science we must look for the thoughts 
which, in the nineteenth century, have dominated and fructified 
all other thinking. The illumination of the century has pro- 
ceeded from that source, and the light that has been shed espe- 
cially by the study of nature has been carried into every nook and 
corner of human history and human life. 

But the consequences of the general scientific attitude toward 
nature which is characteristic of this century have been twofold. 
Not only has the scientific method furnished a philosophy of nature 
and of human life, but, by the great increase in man’s knowledge 
of natural law to which it has led, it has resulted in endless in- 
ventions, and these, in turn, have changed the face of the world. 
It is not my purpose to catalogue these inventions, — not even the 
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most conspicuous of them. I rather want to point out some of 
the changes in the life of society which have been caused by them. 
One of the most noticeable of these results is the great increase 
in the number and size of cities. What the elevator is to the 
high building the railroad and steamboat are to the city. They 
make practicable a city such as without them could not be. In 
striking contrast with this tendency of people to concentrate in 
cities, we observe, on the other hand, a world movement of people 
which has been facilitated by the same inventions. Man’s know- 
ledge of the earth that he inhabits has been made substantially 
complete during the present century, and the ends of the earth 
and the islands of the sea have been brought into rapid and easy 
communication with the centres of the world’s life. In other ages, 
tribes often migrated from one part of the world to another. The 
path by which they went was stained with blood, and the country 
of which they took possession they made their own by violence 
and conquest. But in this century, millions of people, not as 
tribes, but as families and as individuals, have migrated peacefully 
from Europe to America, to Australia, to Asia, and to Africa. 
This world-wide movement of the peoples has been made possible 
only by the inventions that have built up the cities; but it also 
reflects, as it seems to me, the influence of the democratic spirit 
urging men, in vast numbers and upon their own responsibility, 
always to seek for conditions of life in which they may enter upon 
life’s struggle less handicapped by the past. 

The rapid progress of invention during the century has been 
coincident with one far-reaching change in the habits of society, 
the importance of which is seldom recognized. I refer to deposit 
banking. Of all the agencies that have affected the world in the 
nineteenth century, I am sometimes inclined to think that this is 
one of the most influential. If deposit banking may not be said 
to be the result of democracy, it certainly may be said that it is 
in those countries in which democracy is most dominant that 
deposit banking thrives best. The first bank in the United States 
was the Bank of Maryland, opened in Baltimore in 1790. It was 
opened for a year before it had a depositor. Even fifty years ago 
the discussions of bankers turned mainly upon circulation. Very 
little attention was given to the question of deposits. At the 
present time our banks are comparatively indifferent to circula- 
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tion ; but they aim to secure as large deposits as possible. De- 
posit banking does for the funds of a country precisely what 
mobilization does for the army of a country like France. Mobili- 
zation there places the entire manhood of the country in readiness 
for war. Deposit banking keeps every dollar of the country ona 
war footing all the time. Some one has said that it would have 
been of no use to invent the railroad, the submarine cable, or the 
telephone at an earlier period of the world’s history, for there 
would have been no money at command to make any one of them 
available before this modern banking system had made its appear- 
ance. If this be so, then indeed the part that has been played 
by deposit banking in the developments of the century cannot be 
overestimated. 

During the century the conditions of the world’s commerce 
have been radically altered. It is not simply that the steamboat 
and the locomotive have taken the place of the sailing-ship and 
the horse; that the submarine cable has supplanted the mails; 
nor even that these agencies have led to such improvements in 
banking facilities that foreign commerce is done, for the most 
part, for hardly more than a brokerage upon the transaction. 
These are merely accidents of the situation. The fundamental 
factors have been the opening up of virgin soil in vast areas to 
the cultivation of man, and the discovery of how to create artifi- 
cial cold, which makes it possible to transport for long distances 
produce that only a few years ago was distinctly classed as perish- 
able. The net result of these influences has been to produce a 
world competition at every point of the globe, both on a scale 
never before known, and as regards articles that have been here- 
tofore exempt from all competition except neighborhood competi- 
tion. Thus, not only has it become impossible to raise wheat 
profitably in England or even on our own Atlantic coast, but the 
price of such an article as butter, for example, in the State of 
New York, is fixed by what it costs to produce a similar grade of 
butter in Australia. Under the influence of these changes, the 
merchant of the early part of the century has become “ as extinct 
as the mastodon.” But if these changes have introduced new 
and strange problems for the merchant, they have also presented 
problems of no less difficulty to the statesman. In the first half 
of the century, China was the great source of supply for both tea 
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and silk. At the present time, more than half of the tea con- 
sumed in England comes from India and Ceylon, and more than 
three quarters of the tea consumed in the United States comes 
from the island of Formosa and from Japan. Even in silk China 
has largely lost her market to Japan and Europe. Who shall 
say that this gradual destruction of China’s export trade has not 
had much to do with bringing the ancient empire to the point 
where it seems about to be broken up? The outflow from the old 
empire is not sufficient to stem the inflow, and the aggressive 
commerce of the outside world appears to be ready to break down 
the ancient barriers and overflow the country, whether it will 
or no. 

This unification of the world and its reduction in size from the 
point of view of commerce reveal some tendencies that are full of 
interest. The general tendency to protection was the first answer 
of the statesman and of the nations to the pressure of competition 
from new quarters. It represented an effort to make the terms 
of the world competition between young countries and old, be- 
tween old countries and new, somewhat more even. The remark- 
able exception to this tendency presented by Great Britain reflects 
the exceptional situation of Great Britain among the nations. 
Her home domain is too small to furnish occupation either for her 
men or for her money, and therefore the people of the little island 
have swarmed all over the world. As a consequence, Great Brit- 
ain’s commercial policy is, in a certain sense, a world policy; but 
it is noticeable that the other great nations, whether young or old, 
being obliged to frame their policy from a different point of view, 
have hitherto relied, with few if any exceptions, upon protection 
to equalize the terms of the competition. Now, however, a second 
tendency appears to be discernible. If protection represents the 
attempt of a nation to hold itself aloof, to some extent, from the 
competition of the world, the tendency of the aggressive nations 
of Europe to divide up among themselves the undeveloped por- 
tions of the earth, and even the territory of weaker nations, seems 
to me to represent a growing conviction that the policy of protec- 
tion, from its nature, must be a temporary one, and also to reveal 
a dimly recognized belief that the true way for the old countries 
to contend with the semi-civilized, in the long run, is to raise the 
standard of living in the less advanced countries, so that the semi- 
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civilized shall not be able to drag the most highly developed peo- 
ples down to their own level. That is to say, if the first response 
of the civilized nations to the world competition to which I have 
referred has been the attempt to limit its unwelcome effects by the 
erection of artificial barriers at every custom-house, the second 
response seems likely to come in the effort of the strong nations 
to dominate the weak, — not for their destruction, but for their 
uplifting. In other words, civilization, being brought face to face 
with the competition of the semi-civilized, appears to believe that 
the best way to preserve its own integrity is to introduce the con- 
ditions of civilization everywhere. If this be a correct diagnosis 
of the recent developments of foreign policy on the part of several 
of the great nations, it indicates a disposition to secure protection 
in the future by aggressive action, rather than by defensive action 
as heretofore. I am not discussing the merits of the case, but 
only trying to point out the possible significance of movements 
that are likely to have no little influence on the future. 

But we should lose sight of one of the most important factors 
that have been at work in producing these results and in chang- 
ing the life of men, if we did not consider for a moment the in- 
fluence of invention in the great domain of industry. In its 
relation to agriculture this influence appears in three forms: there 
has been a much more intelligent application of chemistry to the 
cultivation of the soil ; steam power has been very largely substi- 
tuted for hand power; and the railroad has made accessible vast 
areas of country which, in any previous age of the world, it would 
have been impossible profitably to cultivate. In the substitution 
of machinery for hand power in the domain of manufacture, two 
incidental results have proved of far-reaching consequence, al- 
though neither was necessarily involved in the substitution of the 
machine for the hand. I refer, first to the division of labor, and 
second to the interchangeability of parts in many standard manu- 
factured articles. It has added enormously to the productiveness 
of a factory to divide the labor employed according to the pro- 
cesses. By this means, the labor becomes more expert, the pro- 
duct is increased, and the quality is improved. It is true that the 
action of the laborer thereby becomes also, to a great extent, auto- 
matic ; but so does the execution of the skilled musician, as the 
result of his practice and his skill. It is probable that the mind 
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of the laborer, thus largely set free during his hours of toil, is at 
work quite as busily as before, and in ways that make him more 
than ever an active factor in the world’s life. The practice of 
making interchangeable parts in many manufactured articles has 
also added enormously to the convenience and availability of such 
articles. The standardizing of the threads of screws, the sizes 
of bolts, and the like adds beyond measure to the effectiveness of 
manufacture and to the convenience of industry. But it is a 
superficial view of these things to suppose that their effect is 
exhausted in a tendency to cheapen products and to improve in- 
dustrial opportunity. It is evident that division of labor is pos- 
sible under freedom only in a community the members of which 
are animated by mutual trustfulness and mutual respect. Inter- 
changeable parts are of value only when men trade continually 
with one another. They involve a recognition of the advantage 
to be had by considering the general welfare rather than simply 
one’s own convenience. That is to say, both of these things re- 
veal and emphasize the tendency to democracy in industry, which 
seems to me as marked a feature of our times as the tendency to 
democracy in the political life of men. In other words, industry 
rests more and more completely upon the mutual interdependence 
of the masses of mankind. 

Other changes, less material, have taken place in the commer- 
cial and industrial world during this same great century. The 
wage system has become universal, and the corporation and the 
trade union have become dominant in many branches of industry 
and commerce. Commodore Vanderbilt laid the foundation of 
his fortune by operating a small boat on a ferry. The business 
of transportation grew under his hands to such an extent that 
even so exceptionally able a man as he could not control it in his 
own person. Under the form of a corporation, he was obliged 
to associate with himself many others, in order to carry on the 
immense business which he developed. The corporation, in this 
aspect, therefore, is democratic, resting as it does upon the sub- 
stitution of the ownership of many for the ownership of one. A 
sailing-ship used to cost comparatively little, and many an indi- 
vidual could afford to have one or two or a small fleet of them. 
The modern steamship, on the other hand, is exceedingly costly, 
and there would be few of them indeed if there were no more 
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than could be owned by individuals. But just as in political 
democracy there is a tendency on the part of the many blindly to 
follow one, so in corporations one man is apt to determine the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the corporation. Similarly, in the 
trade union and other organizations of labor, the organizations 
which are the most capably led are the most effective. 

The corporation and the trade union interest me especially 
from another point of view, because of the strange contrast they 
present to the democratic tendencies of the times. Democracy, 
as a political theory, emphasizes the equality of men and the 
equal rights and privileges of all men before the law. The ten- 
dency of it has been, in this country, to develop in multitudes of 
men great individuality and self-reliance. Side by side with this 
tendency, however, we see the corporation supplanting the indi- 
vidual capitalist, and the trade union obliterating the individual 
laborer, as direct agents in the work of the world. Strange as 
this contrast is, both tendencies must be consistent with demo- 
cracy, for the corporation and the trade union flourish most where 
democracy is most developed. Indeed, they seem to be successful 
and powerful just because democracy pours into them both its 
vital strength. The criticisms that are justly enough launched 
against both probably spring largely from the fact that, by reason 
of the rapidity of their development, men have not yet learned 
how to control them so as to secure the maximum of benefit and 
the minimum of abuse. 

In this country, I suppose, there are few who would deny that 
the corporate form of doing business is not only inevitable, but 
on the whole advantageous. At the same time, the opinion 
undoubtedly would be almost as universal that the abuses in cor- 
porate management confront the country with some of the most 
serious problems that lie before it. The impersonality of the cor- 
poration lends itself readily to many abuses from which the sense 
of personal responsibility saves individual men. The corporation, 
being a creature of legislation, as it has gradually acquired con- 
trol of more and more of the field of business, has brought all 
business into relations with the legislature which are as unfortu- 
nate as possible. When business was in private control, legisla- 
tors interfered comparatively little, because those who conducted 
the business had votes. Corporations, however, have no votes ; 
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but they have money ; and it is not exaggeration to say that the 
people fear, if they do not believe, that the money of the corpora- 
tions is often more influential in shaping legislation than are the 
votes of the people. The statement of a railroad magnate, that 
in Republican counties he was a Republican, and in Democratic 
counties he was a Democrat, but that everywhere he was for the 
railroad, was the cynical admission of an attitude easily under- 
stood, but none the less dangerous. When one tries to devise 
remedies for the evident dangers of the situation, it is not easy to 
be precise. It is possible, I think, to indicate some directions in 
which to look for improvement, so far as improvement is possible 
outside of higher standards of public virtue. The fundamental 
evil in the corporate form of management, undoubtedly, is the 
loss of personal responsibility. It is a common remark that as 
directors men will do things which as individuals they would not 
think of doing. Indeed, the evil lies deeper than this. Because 
they are directors, and therefore, as they say, trustees for others, 
they feel constrained to do for the benefit of the stockholders 
what as individuals they abhor. This reasoning may well be con- 
sidered fallacious, but that it is very influential in determining 
the action of corporate directors cannot be questioned. The 
remedy for this loss of personal responsibility, so far as there is 
any remedy by legislation, must come from publicity. When the 
legislature grants the impersonal form for the conduct of busi- 
ness, and grants, in addition, a limited liability, there is no reason 
why it should not, at the same time, demand that all of the opera- 
tions of this artificial person — or perhaps I ought to say, of this 
combination of natural and privileged persons — should be mat- 
ters of public record. Theoretically, I cannot believe that there 
is any reason why the demand for publicity in relation to the 
actions of corporations should not be carried to any detail to 
which it may be necessary to carry it in order to secure the result 
of absolute honesty as toward stockholders, creditors, and the 
public. It should be observed, perhaps, that corporations natu- 
rally divide themselves into two classes, — those which exercise, 
by virtue of a public franchise, quasi-governmental functions, and 
those which conduct purely private business. I think the same 
rule of publicity, as a general principle, should apply to both 
kinds of corporations; but it is evident that publicity may have 
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to be carried much farther in regard to the first kind than in 
regard to the second. 

I think there is one other direction in which corporations can 
be further controlled to the public advantage. In many of the 
States, already, it is impossible to organize a corporation without 
paying in the capital in cash. If this requirement could be ex- 
tended so as to demand that neither stock nor bonds should be 
issued except for a cash equivalent, it would strike at the root of 
one of the evils incident to corporate management which has done 
much to arouse against corporations popular indignation. I do 
not know why the law might not require, where stock or bonds 
are to be issued as the equivalent of invested property, patents, 
good-will, and the like, that the valuation upon which such issues 
may be made should be fixed by public authority. The corpora- 
tion that means to serve the public honestly and fairly is not 
likely to object to being required to have assets of full value for 
all the securities which it offers to the public. It is the corpora- 
tion which wishes to make money out of the public dishonestly 
that aims to float all manner of securities that have no value at 
all, or only a nominal value. I believe it to be a righteous de- 
mand that the laws regulating corporations should protect the 
public much more adequately than they do now against such 
frauds. 

But while it is evident that the corporate form of conducting 
business has been of wide benefit to mankind, despite the abuses 
that have attached to it, there may not be such general admission 
of the truth that the trade union and the labor organization have 
been equally beneficial. It is sometimes said that labor organizes 
because capital does, and that it is obliged to do so in self-defense. 
I am far from saying that there is no truth in this statement, but 
I think that it is only a partial statement of the truth. Labor 
organizes, primarily, not simply to conten against capital and 
for self-defense, but for precisely the same reason that capital 
does ; that is, for its own advantage. It organizes in response to 
a tendency of the times which labor can resist no more than capi- 
tal. It is the recognition by labor of the vision of the poet, that 
“the individual withers and the world is more and more.” It 
may not be denied that organized labor has often been cruel in 
its attitude to laboring men who wish to work upon an individual 
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basis; but it cannot be justly said that it is more cruel than 
organized capital has been in its own field. The individual com- 
petitor has been removed from the pathway of the trust as re- 
morselessly as the individual laborer has been deprived of work 
by the labor organization. Indeed, I think it may be said that 
there is no fault that can be charged against organized labor 
which may not be charged with equal truth against organized 
capital. The forms in which these faults exhibit themselves, 
from the nature of the case, are different, but in both instances 
the fault is the same. In the mean while, one has only to consider 
the protectionist policy of nations in order to be able to under- 
stand the protectionist policy of the trade unions. No laboring 
man can tell at what moment a new invention will appear which 
will deprive him of his livelihood. It is inevitable, at such a 
time, that men should draw together and present a common front 
to the problems of life, rather than attempt to contend with them 
as individual atoms. It is evident, also, that in many directions 
the trade union has improved the condition of the laboring man, 
looked at from the point of view of the mass. It seems to me 
that the true line of development, instead of antagonizing labor 
organization, is to endeavor to make it responsible, so as to sub- 
stitute for the irresponsibility of the single laborer the adequate 
responsibility of the great body of laborers. I have been told 
that in the most progressive labor unions of England, where the 
question is an older one than it is here, the aim of the union is to 
determine by joint action and by agreement with the employers 
the conditions under which the trade shall be carried on, and the 
tendency is to be indifferent whether the person employed is in 
the union or out of the union, provided that the standard regula- 
tions thus established for the trade are observed upon both sides. 
Under such a policy the war of the union is waged against in- 
equitable conditions of life, and not against individual laborers 
who happen to be outside of the union. It is easy to understand 
that the employer would prefer to have all such matters entirely 
under his own control, but it is probably true that, under the 
complex conditions of modern life, this is no longer absolutely 
possible anywhere; and it is also probably true that, by a general 
recognition of this circumstance, the standard of living may be 
raised in any community, to the great benefit of all concerned. 
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The tendency to democracy in politics is unquestionably the 
dominant political fact of the century. Not to attempt to trace 
the operation of this tendency everywhere, it seems to show itself 
not only in the wide extension of the suffrage in such countries 
as England and the United States, but also in the nation-wide 
army of Germany. It is true that there is little enough of the 
free spirit of democracy in a military system like that of Ger- 
many. On the other hand, the universal suffrage existing in 
Germany for the election of members of the Reichstag, and the 
universal demand of the state for military service from all its 
people, are both of them instances of the use of the democratic 
spirit of the times in the service of a different polity. In other 
words, outside of Russia, and possibly even there, monarchical 
government in Europe is obliged to depend for its support upon 
the great body of the nation, instead of upon the power of the 
great and the noble. In England, the monarchy, although it re- 
tains the forms and expressions of power that were natural in the 
time of the Tudors, has become so responsive to the demands of 
democracy as to give, in effect, a democratic government. In the 
United States, the century, though it began with a limited suf- 
frage, ends with universal manhood suffrage, and even with 
woman suffrage in some of the Western States. There is one 
essential difference, however, which ought never to be forgotten, 
between the democracy of the United States and the democracy 
of England. The struggle of democracy in England for centuries 
has been to convert a government of privilege into a modern de- 
mocracy. This implies an hereditary disposition on the part of 
the great body of the people to look up to men of education and 
position as natural leaders, —a tendency which still remains to 
temper very importantly all the activities of English public life. 
In the United States there is no such tendency. Hence the pro- 
blem of democracy here is to learn how to educate itself to higher 
standards, and therefore to the attainment of better results. In 
other words, democracy in the United States is building on hard- 
pan, and every advance gained is an advance that reveals the 
education of the whole people to a higher level. Undoubtedly, 
universal suffrage and the large immigration of people without 
any experience in self-government have given form to many of 
our problems; but I often think there is far too great a disposi- 
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tion among us to magnify the difficulties which these conditions 
present. If all our failures be admitted, whatever they are, the 
history of the United States is certainly a marvelous one. Surely, 
it is bad philosophy to assume that our history is what it is in 
despite of, and not because of, our democracy. It is a notable 
fact that hardly an immigrant who remains in this country long 
enough to become a citizen is willing to return to live in his own 
home. This is a striking testimony to the fact that, whatever our 
shortcomings, the average conditions of life are freer and happier 
here than anywhere else in the world. And our institutions have 
certainly sufficed to produce a people of the very highest average 
of intelligence. 

The fact is, in my judgment, that our problems arise not so 
much from universal suffrage as from the effect of the multiplica- 
tion table applied to all the problems of life. I recollect that Mr. 
James Bryce, when in this country a few years ago, delivered an 
interesting lecture which he entitled “ An Age of Discontent.” In 
the lecture he pointed out that during the early part of this cen- 
tury the great desire of men was for political liberty. But when 
political liberty had been obtained, he said, instead of ushering in 
an epoch of universal good-will, it had brought with it apparently 
only universal discontent. Allowing the statement to pass un- 
challenged, if I were to try to suggest an explanation of this dis- 
content, I should be inclined to say, first of all, that a partial 
explanation, at least, can be found in the immense increase of 
popular opportunity that is due to the spread of democracy, and 
which has resulted in so magnifying every problem that the world 
has not yet learned how to deal with many of them. The pro- 
blems are not only new; in scale they are thoroughly in keeping 
with the times, for nothing is more characteristic of the age than 
the large units of its enterprise. A single building to-day will 
hold as many tenants as a block of buildings in the beginning of 
the century; a single bridge of our time will cost as much as 
twenty bridges of the earlier day; and so one might go through 
the entire catalogue of private and public undertakings. But size 
often makes simple things difficult. Any one building a house 
in the country, when he has dug a well has solved the problem of 
his water supply ; but to supply water for a great city calls for 
the outlay of millions of dollars, and for the employment of the 
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best engineering talent in the land. Yet nothing has happened 
except that the problem has been magnified. Thus the difficulties 
created by the multiplication table are real; so that the very en- 
largement of opportunity that democracy has brought with it has 
faced democracy with problems far harder than were formerly 
presented to any government. 

Another cause of the prevailing discontent, if that be taken for 
granted, I find in the constant and uprooting changes in life that 
have been incident to the rapid progress of scientific invention in 
our day, and from which no class of people have been exempt. 
The unrest is so general and so world-wide that it is not surpris- 
ing that men are seeking to find for it some remedy which, by its 
thoroughness, seems to give promise of a complete cure. Every 
one is conscious of the new problems, but no one is wise enough 
to see how they are to be worked out. Men want a, universal 
panacea. Accordingly, the anarchist and the nihilist say that all 
government, or even society itself, is a failure; that the thing to 
do is to destroy the foundations of government or of society as 
they now exist and to start fresh. The communist, less radical, 
says that society is not at fault, but that the institution of private 
property is the source of all trouble. If communism could be in- 
troduced, and the people could own everything in common, then, 
he thinks, the inequalities and injustices of life would disappear. 
The socialist, on the other hand, recognizing the fallacy of both 
claims, says, No, that is not the trouble. The state, as the one 
preéminently democratic corporation of the day, ought to control 
the instruments of industry and commerce. When these are con- 
trolled by the state, for the general good, instead of being held as 
now for private advantage, then a better day will be ushered in. 
And so it goes. It cannot be gainsaid that under every form of 
government the times are trying men’s souls in every condition of 
life; but there is no universal panacea. There is nothing to be 
done but patiently to meet each problem in the best way possible, 
in the confidence that in the long run the outcome will be advan- 
tageous to mankind. This, at all events, I think may be said of 
our own people and of their equipment for the problems of the 
times: that the American people, in great crises, by their self- 
control, by their willingness to make sacrifices, and by their 
evident honesty of a have gladdened the hearts of their 
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friends, and have encouraged those who love to believe that man- 
kind is worthy of trust. That our country has not perfectly 
learned the art of self-government goes without saying ; but that 
it has made progress in many and difficult directions I think must 
also be admitted. 

In the mean while, some of the problems of greatest difficulty 
are those which come simply from our size. Merely to get out 
the vote of a great city, or of a State, or of the nation requires so 
much machinery as to give to the machine in politics a power that 
does not always make for the public good. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that wherever this problem is greatest, as in the large 
cities and the large States, there the tendency to the control of 
the machine by one man, and to the control of the government by 
one man through his control of the machine, is the most evident. 
It does not yet fully appear how the country is to secure the legit- 
imate results now obtained through the party machines, without 
paying to the machines, as such, a price which is out of all pro- 
portion to the value of their services. It is not to be believed, 
however, for one moment, that the wisdom and patriotism of the 
future will be any less equal to the solution of problems than the 
wisdom and patriotism of the past have been. It is apparent 
that the power of the machine, in the last statement, lies in its 
control of the power to nominate, because the control of that 
power opens or closes for every man the door to public life. In 
some way, it must be made easier for men whose aim is simply to 
serve the public to get into public life and to stay in it without 
loss of self-respect. The many movements toward primary re- 
form which look to regaining for the people the control of nomi- 
nations are movements in the right direction. It is evident that 
the public instinct has recognized the source of the difficulty, and 
that everywhere men are at work trying to find a remedy for the 
evils of which they have become aware. The saying, “ Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,’’ did not originate in our day. 
We are conscious of our own shortcomings and of our own diffi- 
culties, and we are apt to forget those out of which the world has 
grown. We have only to remember these things to gain heart. 
In a single word, I believe the problem of good government, in 
our day and country, is largely a problem of education ; and in 
this view it is interesting to recall what was pointed out not long 
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ago by Dr. Stanley Hall, that education is the one thing as to 
the value of which all men everywhere, at the present time, are 
agreed. Not that there is agreement on the methods and detail 
of education, but all men are agreed that education is a thing to 
be encouraged, a thing to be desired, a thing to be struggled for, 
and a thing to profit by. In this education our universities have 
a large. part to play. They are already doing much in the direc- 
tion of a constructive study of politics and of society. Perhaps 
they are not doing enough in the direction of the constructive study 
of industry and commerce, for in an industrial and commercial 
age both political and social questions are largely shaped by com- 
merce and industry. In economics, the work of the universities 
is largely critical, not to say destructive; but because of their 
ability to illuminate the problems of the present with a broad 
knowledge of what is being done the world over, as well as with 
the knowledge of the past, and because of their own inherent 
democracy of spirit which puts them in vital touch with the spirit 
of the times, I am confident that they may, if they will, make 
valuable contributions to such a study of industry and commeree 
as will cause the universities to become still more important fac- 
tors in shaping the future of the country. 

To sum up, therefore, I should say that the trend of the cen- 
tury has been to a great increase in knowledge, which has been 
found to be, as of old, the knowledge of good and evil ; that this 
knowledge has become more and more the property of all men 
rather than of a few; that, as a result, the very increase of oppor- 
tunity has led to the magnifying of the problems with which hu- 
manity is obliged to deal; and that we find ourselves, at the end 
of the century, face to face with problems of world-wide impor- 
tance and utmost difficulty, and with no new means of coping 
with them other than the patient education of the masses of men. 
However others may tremble as they contemplate the perplexities 
of the coming century, the children of the universities should find 
it easy to keep heart; for they know that higher things have 
been developed in pain and struggle out of lower since creation 
began ; and in the atmosphere of the university, with its equality 
of privilege and wealth of opportunity open to all, they must have 
learned, if they have learned anything of value, the essential 
nobility of the democratic spirit that so surely holds the future in 
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its hands, —the spirit that seeks, with the strength of all, to 


serve all and uplift all. 
Seth Low, h ’90. 





UNDERGRADUATE INTEREST IN THE CLASSICS. 


THE recent discussion as to the value of our classical instruc- 
tion has brought to light, along with much difference of opinion, 
a disagreement on a question of fact. Those who maintain that 
these methods are unduly philological attempt thus to explain a 
phenomenon that seems to them too patent to require proof; the 
unpopularity, namely, of classical study at Harvard. On the 
other hand, the Classical Department, in an open letter to the 
members of the Faculty,! denies, not merely the truth of the ex- 
planation, but the existence of the phenomenon, and puts forth 
figures to show that, as regards number of students, classics hold 
their own with other branches of study. The contradiction arises 
in part, but only in part, from a failure properly to distinguish 
between Harvard College and the Harvard Graduate School. 
In support of the proposition that the study of Classical Philology 
flourishes in the Graduate School, the Department makes out a 
fairly strong case ; indeed, in the lack of any evidence to the con- 
trary, the testimony may be accepted as conclusive. With refer- 
erence to the College proper, however, the tables indicate a degree 
of classical enthusiasm which, limited as it even there appears to 
be, is yet hard to reconcile with the common experience of under- 
graduates. 

The truth is that the figures of the Department scarcely touch 
upon the question at issue. They are too general in their scope. 
They show the comparative number of “choices” in various 
studies for a single academic year, but within each study discrim- 
inate between the different courses only in so far as to throw out 
of account the most largely attended courses in History and Phi- 
losophy. On the other hand, undergraduates, and recent gradu- 
ates who have given the matter their attention, have been im- 
pressed, not so much by the small number of classical students in 
any one year, as by the relatively large number of Freshmen and 

1 Published in the Graduates’ Magazine, June, 1897. 
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Sophomores who study classics for a year or two and then drop 
them, often with avowed disgust. Annually, large numbers of 
Harvard undergraduates, following the lead of tradition or par- 
ental desire, peg away at Greek and Latin, with profit possibly, 
but with so little apparent pleasure that when, in the natural 
order of events, they have developed individual tastes, and are 
ready to cast off leading strings and choose for themselves, hardly 
any will be found faithful to what. seems like the dying cause of 
Classics. In the years which they have devoted to classical 
study, in school and college, doubtless they acquire, as the Depart- 
ment points out, a certain facility in reading Greek and Latin 
at sight. What they do not, however, seem to carry away from 
their linguistic instruction is any disposition to turn this hard- 
won facility to account in their Junior and Senior years by apply- 
ing it, as do the students of modern languages, to the study of 
literature under the guidance of competent instructors. An 
almost total lack of interest in classical literature, as such, is the 
phenomenon which lovers of the classics observe among Harvard 
undergraduates, and deplore, and attempt, perhaps without suffi- 
cient thought, to explain. 

Before explanations are properly in order, however, the facts 
themselves should first be established by evidence more concrete 
than the impressions of disappointed observers. With this end 
in view, the tables which follow have been compiled from the 
College and Class records of the Class of 1897.1 They show what 
proportion of this Class elected courses under the various depart- 
ments during each of the four years of academic life; and also 
what proportion expressed themselves at the close as either re- 
gretting, or peculiarly enjoying, any part of the work. No account 
is made of required work, nor of courses taken to remove entrance 
conditions. Moreover, since the object is to compare the extent to 
which interest in the various subjects was diffused through the Class, 
rather than to estimate the degree of enthusiasm which existed in 
individuals, account is made only of the number of students under 
the various departments, irrespective of the amount of work which 
each took, or concerning which he expressed an opinion. Thus, 
to cite actual examples, in the enumeration of men who took 

1 The latest class for which figures were accessible, at the time this article 
was prepared. 
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work under the Classical Department during their Senior year, 
there is included, along with one man who received grade A in 
five courses, another who took one half-course during the second 
half-year, and dropped it before the examination; and, in the 
table of regrets, the same weight is given to men who regret spe- 
cific courses or half-courses in Classics or Mathematics, as to those 
who regret that they have given any time at all to “Greek and 
Latin” or “ Mathematics.” Finally, in order that the tables may 
reflect as accurately as possible the influences to which students 
are subjected at Harvard, it is necessary that the conditions of 
residence should be uniform. Not every graduate of the Class of 
1897, accordingly, has been tabulated, but only those who entered 
in 1893 in regular standing, and took four consecutive years of 
work under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Men who entered 
in advanced standing, or in a higher or lower class, or as special 
students, or who were absent for a year on leave of absence, are 
all excluded. Departures from the normal type are admitted 
only in the case of men who reserved part of their Senior work to 
count for the degree of A. M.; since the work of the Graduate 
School does not differ in kind from that of the College, these are 
included, with all their courses. Counting these, the number of 
four-year undergraduates whose studies are classified is 244. 
From the point of view of scientific pedagogy, the classification 
of these studies according to the official departments of instruc- 
tion under which courses fall is not altogether satisfactory. No 
distinction, for instance, is made between courses in- English Lit- 
erature, English Composition, and Elocution; nor between the 
regular linguistic work of the Classical and Semitic departments, 
and courses like Latin 10, Greek 10, Semitic 6 and 12, —large 
courses which require of students no knowledge of the languages. 
The figures for the English, Classical, and Semitic departments 
are thus unduly large. On the other hand, an apparently arbi- 
trary schism is made between the closely allied branches of Math- 
ematics and Engineering, and of Botany and Zodlogy, with the 
result that these studies do not make so good a showing as they 
deserve. Moreover, three branches of study, which appear in the 
Announcement of Courses as “Slavic,” “ Military Science,” and 
“ Hygiene,” cannot very well be placed under any of the twenty-two 
official Departments, and have had to be added loosely under their 
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own names. Other objections to this method of classification will 
doubtless present themselves. So great, however, is the difficulty 
of devising a scientific classification of the different branches of 
knowledge, that on the whole it has seemed advisable merely to 
indicate the qualifications with which the figures must be read, 
rather than, departing from the official classification, to run the 
risk of being charged with unfairness in the presentation of the 
case. 


The first table shows the number of men who studied under the 
various departments in their Senior year. The departments are 
arranged in order of preference. 
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The second table traces the decrease in number of Classical 
students during the four years of residence. Since not more than 
two or three men, after they had once dropped the Classics, returned 
to it in a subsequent year, the figures represent pretty accurately 
a process of weeding out. 
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* Of these, 2 elected only Greek 10. + Eighteen elected only Latin 10. 
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It is interesting to examine in detail the work of the faithful 
fourteen who endured to the end. Of these, one took a Junior 
course for the second half-year, and dropped it before the exami- 
ation ; one took only Greek 10; one chose Greek 10, and, in addi- 
tion, a course which he subsequently dropped; three took only 
Latin 2, which is intended for Sophomores ; one took the regular 
classical work of the Sophomore year ; one took the regular work 
of the Junior year. Of the remaining six, four took only Greek ; 
one took the regular Senior courses, Greek 8 and Latin 8; one 
took Greek 7, 8, and 10, Latin 7, 8, and 12. 

The third table includes all the departments and all four 
years, but is confined to men who were graduated with distinction. 
This restriction is made in order to eliminate, so far as possible, 
men who, in choosing their courses, looked out for “ snaps.” The 
total number of men included is 102, so that the actual figures also 
represent very closely the percentage. The Departments are ar- 
ranged according to order of preference in the Freshman year. 
Those to the right of the heavy line did not offer any elective 
courses regularly open to Freshmen in 1893. 
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The fourth table, which is based upon the preceding, takes up 
the departments regularly open to Freshmen, and shows what 
percentage of the Freshman students in each Department persisted 
till graduation. 
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On the “ Class Lives,” which every member of the Class was 
expected to hand in to the Secretary at graduation, two of the 
questions were: “ What courses do you regret having chosen ?” 
and “ Favorite courses?” Of the 244 men, 160 handed in Lives. 
Of these, 15 did not have any favorite courses, and 81 did not 
regret any. The last table tells how the departments fare at the 
hands of the remainder. It shows the actual number of men who 
regretted or favored courses under each department, and also the 
ratio in which the two quantities stand to one another. 
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* Including courses in Comparative Literature. 


The tables speak for themselves. Fifty-nine per cent. of the 
Class were interested in Classics in their Freshman year; six per 
cent., as Seniors. Among the more serious students a larger 
number of Freshmen worked under this Department than under 
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any other; yet, from first place in order of preference, Classics 
dropped in successive years to fifth, tenth, and finally twelfth 
place. The decrease in number of students between the Fresh- 
man and Senior years is more rapid in the case of Classics than 
in any other department except Mathematics ; if we throw out the 
Department of Music, which at no time had more than four stu- 
dents, more than twice as rapid. More men regret having taken 
Classical courses than regret courses under any other depart- 
ment. Estimated by the number of men who had favorite courses 
under the various departments, Classics occupy twelfth place. 
The proportion of men who regretted to men who favored Classi- 
cal courses is greater than in the case of any other department ; 
with the exception of the Department of Mathematics, more than 
twice as great. 

These simple facts show the unpopularity of Classics at Har 
vard. It is as needless to emphasize this as it is useless to pre- 
tend that in themselves they do anything more. The question 
of responsibility is entirely distinct. The showing of one other 
department is almost as poor: it is explained by the fact that 
the higher Mathematics appeal only toa peculiar cast of mind ; 
the lack of interest in Classics is perhaps due to some similar, 
external, cause. So much, however, seems clear: there is this 
lack of interest; the Classics do not hold their own with other 
branches of study; somewhere there is something wrong, for 
which the present methods of instruction, if not directly responsi- 
ble, at least provide no sufficient remedy. 

Alfred Zantzinger Reed, ’9T. 





POEM 
READ BEFORE THE HARVARD Pur Beta Kappa, June 30, 1898. 


WHE forth the shepherd boy in Elah’s vale 
To meet Goliath fared, no coat of mail 

Nor sword nor spear he took, nor anything 
Except one little penny-dreadful sling. 

His pebble sped; the big Philistine’s fall 
Gave humble means a license once for all, 
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And helps your bard a warrant to construe 
To launch light verse at learned men like you. 


Masters of erudition, chosen sirs 

Whose knowledge close with all that ’s known concurs, 

Who taste all fruits on wisdom’s tree that grow — 

After all’s said, what do we need to know ? 

Knowledge is power. What knowledge? Power for what ? 
To do, or not todo? To have, or not ? 

Shall learning make our hearts or pockets stout ? 

Bring things, or teach us how to go without ? 

Prompt us to spare, or qualify to spend ? 

Is it a means, or shall it be an end ? 


All day the Hindoo sits and contemplates 

His navel. Earth spins onward while he waits. 
No loss of time his brooding hope concerns; 
His concentrated thought serves all his turns. 
His food, the least that soul and body joins; 
His raiment, but the clout about his loins. 

To think is all he asks — indeed, it’s more; 

He only seeks to keep an open door 

Whereinto may perhaps in time be turned 

A consciousness transcending all things learned. 
Heedless of force, oblivious to fact, 

Broken of every wish or power to act, 

Under his bo-tree, rapt, behold him sit, 

A patient mark for wisdom’s darts to hit. 


In violent, prodigious contrast, view 

Our devotee who lives to put things through ! 
Intense in aim, tremendous in attempt, 

He dares such feats as genies might have dreamt. 
Prompt from a bed too briefly kept he springs 
To giant struggles with material things. 

He wrests from earth her treasures and her fruits, 
Stays time, and grubs up distance by the roots. 
Titanic in his hands’ resourceful play, 

He fits to needs a thousand leagues away 
Supplies extorted by his conjuring brain 

From mine and factory, forest, sea, and plain. 

As nature’s secrets, yielded one by one 

To searching science, meet the revealing sun, 

His hail exultant glorifies the hour 

That still extends the boundaries of his power. 
To have, to hold, to shift, to give and take, 

And from each transfer still a profit make — 
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That is his life: we watch him and admire, 
Yet envy not his toil nor grudge his hire. 


To each his task: our civilization’s need 

Includes things as diverse as love and greed; 

As brooding thought and bustling energy; 

As abstract truth and prompt utility. 

His right to earth is best who best can use it; 
His birthright man must justify or lose it. 

This we should learn, then, and to this end strive, 
Living to keep continuously alive, 

And daily meet the debt we owe the day — 

That irksome wholesome debt to make it pay. 
Call us utilitarian those who will, 

A warrant for our Yankee impulse still 

Stands in the immemorial decree 

That linked with labor human life shall be. 

For liberty and progress hand in hand 

With pushing thrift have gone in many a land, 
And mastery of earth and nature brings 

The key to endless stores of precious things. 

Full purses foster art; letters have flourished 

In times when even poets were well nourished. 
Wealth earned, not filched, power, not usurped, but based 
On freemen’s choice, are mighty tools that, placed 
In fitting hands, spread civilization’s sway, 

And speed the dawning of millennium’s day. 


Be honor, then, to him who makes the field 
To wiser tillage fuller harvests yield; 

Who harnesses the lightning and constrains 
Indocile steel to save the fingers’ pains; 

Who teaches us new wants; and, turn about, 
Supplies these things we cannot do without, 
And makes us hope, so much do wares abound, 
There ’1l some time be enough to go around. 


To those devoted souls be honor too 

Who steadfastly the quest for truth pursue; 

Who, rifling history’s treasure-house, forecast 

The future’s hopes and perils from the past; 

Who seek creation’s darkest depths to plumb. 

What man has been, and is, and may become, 

Whence brought, and by what trail, and whither bound, 
Asking, they wrest its secrets from the ground, 

The depths of earth and sea, the celestial vault, 

They dredge and sift and span in an assault 
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So fierce and steady that the hosts of night 
Fall ever back before its fervent might, 

And Sol each morning rises with a shout, 
Surprised at what those fellows have found out. 


But honor more be his whose instincts own 

The truth, “ Man cannot live by bread alone.” 
Who sees in righteousness, far more than wealth, 
The prime essential to a nation’s health; 
Whom neither ease, nor quest, sublime or base, 
Makes inconsiderate of his brother’s case; 
Whose effort is, come plenty or come dearth, 
God’s will to learn, and see it done on earth. 
A lack of sturdy men whose aims are high 

No surging tide of plenty can supply. 

Doomed is the state, whatever its avails, 
Where probity falls down and conscience fails. 
Not gold nor iron, grain nor ships nor coal, 
Can make a nation great that lacks a soul. 
This above all, then, brethren, we should know, 
How by our growth to make our country grow 
In that true glory whose foundations lie 

In justice, freedom, and integrity — 

Our country whose we are, and in whose fate 
Our stake is so immeasurably great, 

Whose honor ours involves, her fame our fame, 
Her misdirection our remorse and shame. 
Manila’s guns, reverberating still, 

Witness how well her sons can do her will. 
Beleaguered Cuba’s marching hosts attest 

How swells the love of freedom in her breast. 
Whate’er befall, God grant her flag may fly 

In sign of righteousness and liberty; 

Ne’er at ambition’s beck to be unfurled 

In triumph o’er the weaklings of the world; 
Ne’er borne in battle save in mercy’s cause, 

To spread the realm of peace and honest laws. 
May Heaven, who gave us strength, give wisdom too, 
Our duty teach us, and what not to do; 

And so on force may moderation wait — 

So match our men of war, our chiefs of state — 
That the chief fame our victories shall produce 
May be the high renown of victory’s use. 

So be our arms, our flag, our future blest — 


God save the Great Republic of the West ! 
E. S. Martin, ’77. 
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MR. BERENSON’S ART CRITICISM.? 


ScIENTIFIC criticism, which has produced such notable revolu- 
tions in our notions of literary and religious history, has no less 
promising a field in the history of art. The little that was 
handed down on this subject was until lately the apanage of col- 
lectors and professional artists, who might well be interested in 
gathering anecdotes and curious facts about old masters and their 
works as a commentary on their collections, or as gossip and tra- 
dition of their studios. A few classic quotations about Apelles 
and a few variations on Vasari would then have constituted the 
connoisseur’s notion of the history of painting. Meantime vicis- 
situdes in the fortune of princes and of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments had produced many displacements in the works themselves. 
In the absence of signatures and of authentic records, there arose 
a great number of false or doubtful attributions of inferior works 
to the greater masters. The eagerness of collectors to possess 
examples of the best known and most popular schools reinforced 
this natural tendency. Men hazarded a guess as an opinion, and 
turned a rumor into a fact, until great confusion was produced 
in the galleries. The history of painting thus became involved 
in a double obscurity, due on the one hand to the absence of 
trustworthy records about the lives of the painters, and on the 
other to the wrong attribution to them respectively of their scat- 
tered works. 

The situation offered a tempting opportunity to historical 
criticism, if only more or less scientific methods could be devised 
for the study and elucidation of the subject. One of the most 
distinguished pioneers in this field was Morelli; and of his dis- 
ciples and continuators, Mr. Bernhard Berenson is in turn one 
of the most distinguished. Morelli’s system consisted in looking 
for the unconscious sign-manual of an artist in minor charac- 
teristics, in not judging any longer by style or merit, or any 
such general qualities, in the appreciation of which the critic’s 
personal equation would necessarily count for a great deal, but 
in judging instead by unmeaning tricks of design or execution. 


1 Italian Painters of the Renaissance, 3 vols. ; Lorenzo Lotto, by Bernhard 
Berenson, ’87. (Putnam : New York.) 
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These would be constant, because unintentional, and could be 
studied and identified in the same way in which experts in hand- 
writing identify a signature. X would thus have for his mark 
a peculiar way of placing the fingers; Y might be discovered by 
a constant mannerism in the drawing of folds; while a certain 
tricky or summary way of designing the ears would become the 
common bond of all the pupils of Z. This was the method by 
which, starting from a few works whose origin was made certain 
by external evidence, the other works by the same hand could be 
discovered, and, what is more, the affinities and derivations of 
painters to and from one another, and of the various schools 
among themselves. 

It goes without saying, that Morelli, like all good philoso- 
phers, was greater than his method, and brought to the illustra- 
tion of it a personal inspiration, taste, and industry without 
which his theories would have borne but sour fruit. And the 
same may be said of Mr. Berenson, whose claim to being a scien- 
tific critic may indeed rest upon his use of Morelli’s method, but 
whose power to interest and instruct is much more largely due 
to his personal talents. After a boyhood of prodigious applica- 
tion, in which he was helped by the knowledge of various lan- 
guages which his Lithuanian birth and his parentage involved, 
he left Harvard College in 1887 with the degree of bachelor and 
the idea of continuing the study of Oriental languages. When 
he found himself again in Europe, however, his interest was 
drawn to the history of art, and he soon decided to devote himself 
in particular to that of painting. Ten years of attentive study 
in nearly all the galleries of Europe have since given birth to 
four books from his pen, — a large illustrated volume on Lorenzo 
Lotto, and three handbooks on the Venetian, the Florentine, 
and the Central-Italian painters of the Renaissance. The “Lo- 
renzo Lotto,” which has as a sub-title “An Essay in Constructive 
Criticism,” is, as it were, his diploma of competence as a critic. 
It is intended for the learned, and contains an application of 
Morelli’s method on a large scale, an elaborate attempt to make 
out the largely unknown history of Lotto by the internal evidence 
of his works. As this evidence is drawn from paintings, the 
authorship of which must at the same time be critically revised, 
the problematical element in the investigation becomes very 
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great. If the object of the book was to prove its particular 
theses, it must in frankness be declared to have failed; yet an 
opposed thesis would doubtless have been as hard to prove; and 
Mr. Berenson has displayed enough learning and acumen to 
entitle his opinions to as much consideration as could be given 
to any that might be expressed on so contentious and complicated 
a subject. It is a pity that the sacred thirst for science should 
force our men of wit to offer us their sentiments in a form that 
so much disguises their true nature and function. But tribute 
must be paid to the ruling tendency of the hour that would have 
science even where science is impossible for lack of facts on 
which to rest, or where, even if it were possible, it would be of 
very subordinate value. 

For, after all, the chief interest of criticism of this kind does 
not lie in the truth of its conclusions, but rather in the descrip- 
tions, appreciations, and scraps of learning which occur in the 
course of the argument. In those things Mr. Berenson is very 
strong. Even where he inspires little confidence, —and confi- 
dence is what he least inspires, —he delights by the vivacity, 
cleverness, and profundity of his criticisms, by his graphic or 
imaginative description of pictures, and by his personal verve. 
He dominates the field, or seems to dominate it; and while it is 
of little consequence to the casual reader whether Lotto painted 
or did not paint a given picture, studied or did not study under 
a given master, it is of consequence to him to have gained some 
comprehension of the human environment of an old master, his 
manner of training and working, and the meaning and technical 
values of productions which the conscientious traveler has too 
often gazed at in unconsciousness of anything except a pain in 
his back and a muddle in his ideas. 

This service is precisely that which Mr. Berenson’s three 
smaller books are intended to render, and in fact render so success- 
fully as to be invaluable. First he selects for mention those 
painters who by their salient qualities or mutual affinities can 
be most readily described and fixed in the mind; then he sub- 
jects these painters, as represented in a few characteristic works, 
to a broad analysis and criticism; finally he draws up a table 
of their works, giving the gallery in which each is to be found. 
In this way the amateur is supplied at once with a brief history, 
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a catalogue, and a philosophical idea on which to thread his own 
observations. Nothing could be more helpful; and the author’s 
skill in the execution of the plan, a skill which has increased 
with practice, makes him an irresistible guide. His classifica- 
tions are so simple and luminous, and his judgments so bold, that 
he exercises his fascination alike over those that trust and those 
that distrust him. His influence as a critic bids fair to be very 
eat. 
or The distinction, for instance, between the decorative and illus- 
trative function of painting, although not at bottom original, is 
insisted upon and enforced by examples in such a way as to 
impress it indelibly on the reader’s mind. Some masters, like 
Botticelli, excel in the intrinsic or specific qualities of the painter ; 
they appeal to the senses by line, color, movement, or ornament. 
Others, like Raphael, excel in treating a subject with poetic or 
literary propriety; they appeal to us by presenting something 
that already interests us in itself in a way to intensify and satisfy 
that interest. Thus the religious illustrators of the Renaissance 
had the function of rendering Biblical subjects in a classic style, 
and thus naturalizing Hebrew and Christian traditions in the 
world of culture, a world from which the Protestant reaction has 
since tended to separate them again. The decorative element 
in art is the more artistic, sensuous, and independent of fashion; 
it requires for its appreciation nothing but that openness of the 
eye, that capacity to enjoy the immediate, which is the essence 
of the specifically aesthetic temperament. Art as illustration, 
on the other hand, appeals to a less sensuous, less universal, but 
higher and more humane side of our nature. It presupposes 
a determinate training and some culture of the imagination, or 
some acquaintance with real things. Different ages accordingly 
prefer different illustrators, because they are interested in differ- 
ent things, and have various forms of imagination and taste and 
changing literary traditions. The sensuous endowment of man, 
to which the decorator appeals, is constant in quality, although 
it varies, of course, greatly in intensity with the individual. 
But the forms of civilization change as we pass from one age or 
clime to another, and the illustrator that ministers to one religion 
or one state of culture can hardly expect to be valued where 
another prevails. Thus the charm of Raphael when it is greatest 
VOL. VII. — NO. 25. 3 
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is a Virgilian charm, which no one could feel who was not bred 
in an atmosphere of classical retrospect, or had not learned to 
prize elegance, grace, and dignity, and that placid kind of intel- 
ligence which is at home in a perfect body. 

Less happy than these critical generalities is another element 
of theory which Mr. Berenson has introduced into his discussions. 
He has made one or two excursions into the field of psychology, 
in the hope of defining more scientifically the qualities by which 
painters, as they transformed their methods, sought to interest 
their public and to satisfy themselves. He has obviously read 
Professor James’s treatise, and caught from it the conviction that 
perception is a very complex process, and that the perception of 
space in particular has, if we may say so, a subterraneous basis 
of many strata, and is the product of intricate associations among 
the elements of sense, and of inferences from them. In describ- 
ing, therefore, the appearance of relief and modeling in painting, 
of the effort to render solidity and perspective, Mr. Berenson 
tells us that the chief interest of Florentine painting consists 
in its representation of “tactile values.” The phrase “tactile 
values”’ is unfortunate: if we are dealing with artistic criticism, 
“tactile values” is an obscure substitute for modeling or form; 
while, if we are attempting to analyze psychologically the percep- 
tion of the third dimension into its elements, to speak only of 
tactile values is inadequate and capricious in the extreme. So 
with another phrase which the author uses in order to indicate 
aesthetic pleasure in its more imaginative ranges. A work of 
art is ultimately judged to be good, he tells us, if it is “life- 
enhancing.” Now, as a French critic has said, it is impossible 
to be pleased by that which bores us. Stimulation is requisite 
for effect; and if we felt no thrill, no heightening of our vitality, 
in the presence of a picture, we should simply remain indifferent 
to it. But our senses and imagination may be stimulated by 
a thousand different means, and there is obvious truth, but little 
profit, in saying that a good picture must not be an aesthetic 
nullity, but must be somehow “life-enhancing.” The same 
habit of suggestive but hasty judgment appears in another idea 
advanced in the book on the Central-Italians, namely, that the 
religious quality of Perugino is due to the spaciousness of his 
compositions, —to the large skies behind the figures. Religion, 
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we are told, is merely the sense of the infinite, and the sense of 
the infinite is best expressed by broad expanses of air; therefore 
the spacious is the religious. Absurd, we may say, and yet 
delightful. If we are vexed for a moment at this sort of intel- 
lectual sportiveness, it is perhaps because we are taking Mr. 
Berenson more seriously than he would wish. 

The psychology of the artist is, we understand, to be the 
subject of a future work by him; we should therefore not take 
these incidental observations for a fair expression of his mature 
theories. The books hitherto published are mainly historical, 
and they should be welcomed as such, inasmuch as they give 
the beginner in this field invaluable guidance, and the connoisseur 
delightful stimulation; for Mr. Berenson’s writing comes up to 
his own standard of artistic excellence, and is “life-enhancing” 
in a high degree. 





THE FRANCHISE: A WORD FROM THE OPPOSITION. 


Ir was said at the last Commencement dinner that the franchise ques- 
tion had stirred the Harvard alumni as they never had been stirred before. 
That they should differ as to the merits of the question is to be expected. 
But that the difference of opinion should be carried to such an extent 
that the parties become at variance, not merely as to the merits but also 
as to the very terms of the controversy, must strike many persons as 
extraordinary. It is certainly unusual that disputants of the character 
and intelligence of Harvard graduates should not be able to agree on the 
issues involved in their dispute. And yet such seems to be the fact. In 
the last number of this Magazine, for instance, there was an article, 
written by Dr. Geo. B. Shattuck entitled “A Sketch of the Franchise 
Movement,” in which he describes the proposed measure as one “ by 
which many graduates all over the country, who became useful and valu- 
able citizens, will receive a yearly reminder of their continued. attach- 
ment to the University,” and by which “the influence of cliques upon 
elections will be lessened.” These are the only reasons given in favor of 
the movement, and I think no one will doubt the doctor’s ability to state 
its merits from the point of view of those who favor it. I, on the other 
hand, being on the other side, had some opportuntity of knowing how 
those gentlemen felt who were opposed to it. I venture to say that not 
one of us felt that the question involved the issues alluded to. We were 
certainly not aware that it was seriously contended to be a function of 
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the government of Harvard College, or of Harvard University, to confer 
pleasant reminders on the graduates. We certainly assumed that those 
functions were confined to making Harvard the best place in the country 
at which to get an education, and that the alumni had no interest in the 
matter at all except the welfare of the College, or University, as they 
might view it. And such, indeed, were the views of the President. At 
the Commencement dinner before mentioned, the President stated that 
the one motive which actuated both sides was the good of the Univer- 
sity; and, until I read Dr. Shattuck’s article, I should unhesitatingly 
have said that, barring a few individual exceptions, the President was 
right. The second reason for the measure is equally a surprise. None 
of the opposition felt that the purity of the ballot had anything to do 
with the question. We were not aware that the ballot was corrupt, or 
that the results of it were unsatisfactory. We thought that the compe- 
tency and ability of the Overseers were generally admitted. 

Under such circumstances it seems more than proper, it seems indeed 
necessary to intelligent discussion, that the issues should be stated as felt 
by the opposition. Of course, in speaking for the opposition I speak 
simply as one who did all he could to oppose the measure, one gui neque 
aetate neque ingenio neque auctoritate sum cum aliis qui tacent com- 
parandus. 

The grounds of the opposition, as I understand them, are as follows : 
that the College and the University are two very different things, with 
different standards of education; that these standards are not entirely 
compatible, and are at present in conflict ; and that the franchise question, 
in its present form, is simply one phase of that conflict. I am perfectly 
aware that, in speaking of a College and a University, I am using terms 
not used, at any rate in the same sense, by the other side. It is the 
fashion of those gentlemen to ignore the College and to speak of a great 
University and of an academic department. But the purpose for which 
the College was founded is a fact to be met one way or the other : it must 
either be maintained or abandoned. And the responsibility for its aban- 
donment will in no way be avoided merely by refusing to recognize its 
existence. That purpose was, it is needless to say, to give young men a 
liberal education, — liberal, not in the sense of offering a promiscuous 
number of subjects for study, but liberal with reference to its effect on 
the character of the student. It was intended to give the student a 
breadth and a liberality in his way of thinking. Literature was its 
chief study, because literature is a record of what is noblest and best in 
the world, set down in the most appropriate form. And classic litera- 
ture received its chief attention because that was the model from which 
so much of other literature was copied, and because it had stood the 
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test of time. There is obviously nothing very progressive about this sort 
of an education, —nothing that corresponds to the constantly changing 
standards of science. But there is nothing very progressive about stand- 
ards of character from any point of view. The elements of character 
were determined long before the elements of science were begun. The 
men who held the Pass of Thermopylae until their long spears were bro- 
ken, and the men who served their batteries at Gettysburg to the last 
round in the limbers, have got something in common that no amount of 
material progress can give or take away. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori, written long after the one event, and very long before the 
other, is equally applicable to either. 

The University, on the other hand, using that term in the sense of 
the collection of Graduate Schools, has a totally different object. Its 
object is the education of the intellect, pure and simple. I quote from 
the last report of Dean Briggs : — 

‘Men talk sometimes as if the Graduate School were destined, and 
happily destined, to overshadow Harvard College; for men have seen 
that it is the Graduate School and not the College to which they must 
look for the advancement of learning. The College guides youth to man- 
hood ; the Graduate School guides manhood to scholarship. Yet the very 
fact that the Graduate School is free to think first of learning, and the 
College bound to think first of character, gives the College a larger and 
a higher responsibility. The College has, and must ever have, the wider 
range of human sympathy. It cannot take a lower place than the Grad- 
uate School till the development of a scholar becomes nobler and more 
abiding than the education of a man.” (Reports of the President and 
Treasurer of Harvard College, 1896-97, p. 118.) 

These two standards of education, never entirely in sympathy, are at 
present engaged in a struggle over the amount of time to be devoted to 
their respective objects. The time demanded for study by the modern 
and more practical branches of science is steadily increasing. It is al- 
ready an axiom of scientific education that a scientist, to have any posi- 
tion at all, must specialize. And the teachers of science are now clamor- 
ous that the specialization should begin from the very start. Opposed to 
these claims stands the time devoted by Harvard College for a liberal 
education, — time that would be turned to other account for the perfect 
development of the specialist. If the College is to serve the latter pur- 
pose, its character must be changed. “It has been one merit of Harvard 
College,” says Mr. Justice Holmes, “that it has never quite sunk to 
believing that its only function was to carry a body of specialists through 
the first stage of their preparation.” But that is precisely the position 
to which she must sink if she is to be successfully used as a copious trib- 
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utary to a “great University” devoted to science. And the College is 
altogether too rich in money, students, and prestige for those men who 
have such a University at heart to give her up without a struggle. That 
struggle has already begun, and the attack has already formulated two 
measures. The first is the abolition of the liberal standard of education. 
Literature is to be cut down. Latin, Greek, and Algebra are to be no 
longer required as subjects either of admission or of study. The Elective 
System is to be extended to the entrance examination, which, of course, 
means its extension to the preparatory schools, so that children can spe- 
cialize as soon as they can read. This is the first measure. And, in 
order to rivet this change upon the College, the electorate of one of the 
Governing Boards — the one, indeed, which is the ultimate repository of 
power — is to be changed by the admission of a large number of voters 
who sympathize with the scientific or university side. 

Such, I believe, is the meaning of the franchise movement in its pre- 
sent form, — a movement involving no less an issue than the existence of 
Harvard College as a place to obtain a liberal education. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, in the opinion of the writer, the need 
of a place to get such an education, liberal in the truest sense of the word, 


is no less to-day than when the College was founded. 
G. Hay, Jr., ’88. 





INTERESTING STATISTICS OF A RECENT CLASS. 


THE Report of the Class of 1895, recently issued by the Secretary, 
Albert H. Newman, is a fine specimen of what Class Reports should be. 
It also bears witness to the great amount of labor which the secretary- 
ship of a modern Class imposes. on those secretaries who fill the position 
conscientiously. In old times, the Class Secretary was usually chosen 
because he was a “good fellow,” and as Classes were small, and the 
members easily kept track of each other without his aid, he rarely or 
never issued a report. Late in life, when most of the Class were dead, 
he perhaps got out one volume of short memoirs. Thus, in the collec- 
tion of Class material in the College Library there exists no printed 
record of the majority of Classes between 1820 and 1860. The earliest 
Class Report in print is that of 1828, from material carefully collected 
and arranged by Dr. H. I. Bowditch, and edited after his death by R. C. 
Winthrop. The Classes of 1829, 1831, 1832, 1836, 1838, 1842, 1845, 
1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1851, 1852, 1853, have no printed reports ; 
1843 has only a list of the survivors four years ago. The following 
Classes have each had at least one report, the date of the latest publica- 
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tion being given in parentheses : 1830 (1886), 1833 (1883), 1834 (1884), 
1835 (1886), 1837 (1887), 1839 (1879), 1840 (1895), 1841 (1892), 1844 
(1896), 1850 (1895), 1854 (1894), 1855 (1865), 1856 (1865), 1857 
(1882), 1858 (1898), 1859 (1896). This list shows that in general a 
report was issued to celebrate the fortieth or fiftieth anniversary of 
graduation; although in some cases, that of 1855 for instance, an early 
report has not been followed by any later ones. Beginning with the 
’60’s, the reports are more frequent and regular for most of the Classes. 
Some of the younger secretaries prepare one every five years, and only 
one secretary allowed more than ten years to elapse without issuing a 
report. 

The substance of a first report consists largely, as is natural, of statis- 
tics, and a brief survey of the material collected and tabulated by Mr. 
Newman will show that these statistics may not only interest the men 
they immediately concern, but also have value in throwing light on the 
sources from which Harvard draws her academic population. 

In the first place, we find that 597 men are registered in the report 
of the Class of 1895. Of these, 328 received the degree of A. B. on 
graduation and 48 received that degree since ; while there are 24 S. B.’s. 
This leaves 197 non-graduates at some time connected with the Class. 
The population of the Class varied considerably from year to year. 
Thus 341 entered as Freshmen, 40 joined and 50 quitted the Class in 
Freshman year; Sophomore year saw 57 gained and 63 lost; in Junior 
year 30 were added by 74 left; Senior year, beginning with 281, had 
328 who received degrees at Commencement. These last figures bear 
out the common experience of recent years, that the Senior Class is 
largely augmented by men who, having graduated at other colleges, 
spend one year at Harvard to get her more valuable degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

The statistics of birthplace and residence are also interesting. They 
are based on the replies of 341 men, of whom 318 were born in the 
United States. Massachusetts is the favorite residence of Harvard men 
up to the time they leave college. Thus, whereas 151 were born in Mas- 
sachusetts, 183 gave this as their home. New York furnished the next 
largest number of students, 38, then Pennsylvania 14, Ohio 12, Maine 9, 
California and New Hampshire 8 each, Illinois and Missouri 7 each, and 
other States in smaller quotas. The 341 students were born in 33 States 
and Territories. Of the 183 residents of Massachusetts, 59 came from 
Boston, 39 from Cambridge, and 61 from the vicinity of Boston, exclud- 
ing Cambridge. 196 were still living in the town or city where they were 
born. The following table sums up the foregoing figures : — 
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Residence. 
202 
Middle States 59 
Southern States 21 
30 
22 


334 


The average age of the Class at Commencement was 22 years 11 
months and 3days. The Classes of 1891, 1892, 1893, and 1894 averaged 
over 23 years. Seven members of 95 were 19 years old at graduation ; 
6 were over 30, the oldest being 37. Under the head “ probable occu- 
pation ” the law leads, with 89 choices (out of 362 replies); teaching 
comes next, with 80; then business, 56; medicine, 23; ministry, 11; 
study, 8; engineering, 7; journalism, 4; architecture, 4; chemistry, 2 ; 
and various scattering. The rapid increase in the number of prospective 
teachers is the most striking feature of this list. 

Mr. Newman has done well to collect some facts in regard to the 
fathers of his classmates, thereby showing how thoroughly a Harvard 
Class represents all sections of the community. His results are as fol- 
lows: The fathers of 173 were engaged in business, of 48 in law, of 
27 in agriculture, of 25 in the ministry, of 15 in teaching, of 6 in pub- 
lic office and in literature, of 5 in mining, of 4 in architecture, and of 2 
in music. The replies to the question, “‘ What public offices, if any, have 
been held by your father?” were unusually few; but from them it ap- 
pears that 91 students were sons of fathers whose offices are classified 
as follows: Legal, including attorney-general of Massachusetts, district 
attorneys and judges, 19; Military, including major-general, inspector- 
general, and cavalry captain, 8; Municipal, including 4 mayors and 17 
school committeemen, 49; Cownty, 5; State, including 4 senators and 19 
representatives, 32 ; National, including 3 senators and 2 representatives, 
18; Foreign, including 2 members of Hawaiian government and one 
German Hauptmann, 7. The number of sons of college graduates is 
remarkable, — 108, of whom 47 graduated at Harvard ; 5 at Brown; 4 
at Dartmouth ; 3 each at Amherst, Bowdoin, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Yale; 2 each at the City of New York, Columbia, Hamilton, 
Haverford, Union, and Van Rensselaer; and one from each of 28 other 
colleges. 

It appears that 114 members of the Class were fitted at academies and 
seminaries (Phillips Exeter 24, Phillips Andover 12, St. Paul’s 9) ; 66 
at private schools (Hopkinson’s 18, Browne and Nichols’s 10) ; 20 at 
colleges and. universities ; 58 at Latin schools; 96 at Normal schools ; 
14 at foreign schools ; and 12 by private tutors. 
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Under “ Religious Views,” 67 announce themselves Episcopalians, 66 
Unitarians, 49 Congregationalists, 17 each Baptists and Presbyterians, 
and 13 Roman Catholics. Nine other sects have representatives, and 
there are two agnostics and one “Christian.” For ten years past the 
Episcopalians and Unitarians have had nearly the same numbers and led 
the other denominations. 

From various other tables we get more personal details. Thus one 
reports that 10 students attended morning prayers regularly, 31 “ often,” 
212 “ occasionally,” and 52 never. In politics there were 179 Repub- 
licans, 86 Democrats, 25 Independents, and 3 Prohibitionists. Before 
coming to college, 95 had pursued some remunerative occupation, — 66 
having been engaged in business, 31 in teaching, 8 in farming, 3 each in 
journalism and stenography. During the summer vacation 118 had 
worked for their support, “including World’s Fair Columbian Guard, 
baseball player, employees of Gypsy Moth Commission, hatmaker, 
water-inspector, telegrapher,” etc. Sixty-three contributed articles to 
college papers, and 56 to papers outside. To the question, “ Do you 
sing?” 114 answered “ Yes” (54 basses, 25 baritones, 23 tenors), and 
149 played some musical instrument, viz.: 63 the piano, 26 the violin, 
19 the banjo, 14 the mandolin, 11 the guitar, 5 the organ, 4 the flute, 
ete. Forty-five either paint or draw; 133 have traveled abread ; 148 
drink “alcoholic liquors;” 147 smoke; and 103 wear glasses. It cost 
55 under $500 a year to go through college; 62 from $500 to $700; 
77 from $700 to $1000; 94 above $1000. The smallest expense for 
four years was $785 for a man living at home ; the largest, $10,000. The 
tables conclude with a list of “courses regretted” and of “favorite 
courses ;”’ but as the number of men taking each course is not given, it is 
impossible to reduce the replies to a common standard. Thus 15 re- 
gretted History 4, and 14 regretted English C, but these may be propor- 
tionally no more than the 2 or 3 who regretted any one of fifty other 
courses. The Class took fair rank in scholarship; 43 of its members 
received deturs, 28 second year honors, 9 final honors, 155 honorable 
mention, and 135 Commencement parts. 

These statistics fill over 30 pages of Mr. Newman’s Report ; 120 pages 
are devoted to “ prizes, honors, officers, and funds ;” then follow a register 
of marriages, births, and deaths, and a list of members of the Class who 
have attended any of the professional schools, or have been instructors ; 
a brief notice of special students and temporary members, and the pre- 
sent addresses of over 500 men, complete the work. 

From this abstract the importance of the duties of a modern Class _ 
Secretary will be seen. The facts to be collected may have more than 
a temporary interest. The Class Secretary has become the most impor- 
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tant of all the Class officers; on his patience in collecting and his intel- 
ligence in arranging the material furnished by his classmates depend the 
quality of Class reports; and on him depends chiefly the keeping to 
gether or the scattering of interest in his Class after graduation. 

Editor. 





SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COMPOSITIONS. 


[Te following exercises, by Harvard students, shortly before the Revolu- 
tion, are printed as nearly as possible verbatim and literatim from the original 
copies. They are interesting as showing the sort of work done a hundred and 
forty years ago, and they will furnish means for comparing the literary attain- 
ments of undergraduates then with the standard of undergraduate compositions 
to-day. Jeremy Belknap, the writer of two of the following pieces, gradu- 
ated in 1762, Andrew Fuller in 1765, Peter Thacher in1769. It may be added 
that in penmanship they excelled the average students of to-day, although the 
latter are two or three years older. — Eprror.] 


I. Mens Sibi Conscia Recti. 


There is nothing in the world that can give a Man more secret plea- 
sure and satisfaction than to be Conscious to himself of doing right. 
This is what is called Contentm'. No one can be truly contented in this 
world unless he has a Clear conscience. 

“Calm Conscience only can contentment give 

“ Without whose Company tis Toil to Live. 

“ Life’s other Comforts are but Fading Joys 

“But this perpetual Banquet never Cloys. 

‘¢The more is drawn, the more this Fountain flows 

“This heav’nly manna in y® gath’ring grows 

“That Life prolongs and double Life bestows. 
The man who is endued with this peace & serenity of mind is the hap- 
piest man living. Alas! how few are there of this sort. Most men 
think themselves happy in the Enjoyment of outward Wealth, Riches, 
Honours & worldly pleasure. But he that enjoys peace & Tranquility 
of mind is not allured by the fading honours, riches & pleasures of this 
mortal state he looks upon them with a just disdain & Contempt when 
compared to the infinite Pleasures of a Contented mind. They are 
nothing’& less than nothing & Vanity. How happy is the man who makes 
God his Trust whose mind is free from all those perplexing cares which 
ordinarily attend the man of riches & Honours. The man of Content- 
ment is a perfect Stranger to all those tormenting Vexations & Continual 
Broils which succeed the perpetration of any Crime, & which like so 
many furies torment the Breasts of others — he thinks it his Chief happi- 
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ness to be serving his God in the ways of his own Appointm': which he 
knows will be pleasing to him, he endeavors to do good to all about him 
as far as he is able liberally yet prudently & Charitably disposing of 
part of his worldly goods to the relief of the poor & needy. As the 
generous Sun diffuses his benign rays upon all parts of the Creation & 
shines with equall splendor upon the just & unjust, so does the just 
& charitable man diffuse the benign Beams of his Love & Charity to all 
who stand in need of his assistance — Having the Testimony of a good 
Conscience it Sustains him in Sickness or poverty or any other Calamity 
which it seems fit to providence to Involve him in. Finally “He is un- 
wearied in his Endeavours to promote the good of others. The ardor of 
Benevolence is not Cool’d tho he meet with ungratefull returns — he 
is always ready to sacrifice all his private interest & Concerns to the 
public good. And even to sacrifice his Life when the Good of the world 
requires it.””— He also has the Satisfaction to know that his Creator 
approves of all his actions & is his Friend, protector and Benefactor and 
when it shall seem fit to him to take him out of this Life, he will enter 
the dark valley of the shadow of death & will Fear no Evil, trusting in 
God he will submit himself to that final stroke which will at once Convey 
him to the realms of Divine Light & Joy in the world above. Finis 
Jer® Belknap, Feb’ 22, 1760 
‘* Hic murus aheneus esto — 
“ Nil Conscire sibi — Horat : 





II. College Declamation. Andrew Fuller. Ejus Declamationem. 

A. D. 1761. 

Respice quad non es : tollat sua munera cerdo. 

Tecum habita : & noris quam sit tibi curta supellex. 

Pers. Sat. 4. 

Scientie cupido menti humane naturaliter inest. Et nihil magis quam 
ea ipsa scienti# species que mens plurimum Indulget animi Qualitatem 
veram & Ingenium Expromit, Sic mens humilis & puerilis nugis gaudet, 
Indolens & ignava Somnia sibi fingit & Phantasiam titilando delectat, 
curiosa Facta placcat, Sagax & Perspicax Certitudines & Demonstra- 
tiones Mathematicas postulat. Sed Anima Philosophica erudita, sapiens 
& pia scientiam Creatoris & suiipsiuss aliis omnibus antefert. Sed hocce 
scientis Desiderium tanquam aliz affectiones in natura humané insite, si 
non rect regatur in Errores fatales nos ducere potest. Parentis nostri 
Primevi hoc nimis lucid exemplificarunt cujus effectus in euncto 
humané genere plane apparent Suiipsius Notitia est Subjectum quod tanti 
excogitatum quanto magis extensivum & momentosum patet. Nosce 
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teipsun est Preceptum quo nullun omnis Systematis moralis est signifi- 
cantius & notum est quanta in veneratione hec maxima inter Antiquos 
tenebatur. Exempli gratia Cicero de hecce scientia sic loquitur in Libro 
de Legibus. Philosophia nos cim cexteras res omnes tum quod est 
difficilissum docuit ut Nosmet ipsos nosceremus. Cujus Precepti, tanta 
vis, tanta sententia est ut e& non Homini cuipiam sed Deo Delphico 
tribureretur & sic Juvenalis & Cato descendit Tvwh ceavrov. 





III. A Mourning Ditty 


On The Conflagration of Harvard Hall in Cambridge, New England. 
On the 24 Day of January, 1764. 

Who can refrain from Tears, whilst his Friend relates the Fate of 
ancient Harvard? Where as at The Breasts of a Nurse The docile 
Youth are well instructed in all the literal Arts. But now This noble 
House rased to the Foundation by the furious Force of the Flames. 
(The brick Walls only standing the Force of the Fire. Many Chasms 
remain as if broken by Thunder.) The Event was terrible by the Anger 
of the Deity! Why God would contend with us by so great Calamities 
by various Diseases and by rapid Fire, it becometh not an ignorant Per- 
son to declare the secret Causes. —-—-— Let this suffice me —THE 
DIVINE WILL IS SUCH— That Many Volumes of the Muses [to 
wit antient, learned & modern] were laid up for the diligent Study of 
the Youth in this House with Care & Cost, Every one relates, & that 
they were at the same Time consumed by the Flames. — Alas! Im- 
moderate Grief at the fatal Event disturbs the Hearts of the men who 
always were by means of their Wealth the Patrons of Learning! But 
now, Now They shall shine with Splendor, as the Stars of Heaven in 


their several Spheres. 
Philomusus, or A Lover of the Muses. 
Correctly Translated from the 
Printed Copy, by Peter Thacher. 





IV. A Theme, being the Employment of some Leisure time Nov" 14 
1759 pr Jeremiah Belknap. 


The Generous man is a blessing to all mankind. 
A Proposition. 


Every one who is capable of Judging & whose Judgemt is free from 
prejudice must confess that the Generous & Charitable man is the best 
of men — he is good to all about him distributing his worldly Goods in 
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such a manner as he thinks proper to all who stand in need of his assist- 
ance, readily offering part of his own Estate to the relief of the poor & 
distress’d. 

Reason. 
Because he knows it to be his Duty to obey & comply with the Injune- 
tions of his God, who bids him “ Do good to all men” & because he 
knows it to be his duty to help to relieve & commiserate the wants of his 
fellow-creatures as far as in him lies. And because he knows he shall 
be amply & fully rewarded for it hereafter when he shall enter into his 
Lord & master’s Joy. 

Similitude. 

As the generous SUN diffuses his benign beams to the universall Crea- 
tion & shines with Equall splendor on the just & unjust & witholds not 
his beams from one or y* other, so does the generous & charitable dif- 
fuse the benign beams of his Love & Charity to all who stand in need of 
his assistance. 

Example. 


Examples of this kind are so numerous that they cannot all be here 
inserted. I shall only instance only one that is a Scriptural one — Acts 
9. 36. where the writer speaking of Tabitha or Dorcas gives her this 
Character, “she was full of good works & alms deeds which she did.” 
As Great many other generous persons have been in all ages but this In- 
stance may suffice. 

Testimony. 


For a testimony we only need to say that the Command of God “ Love 
your Neighbour as yourself” “ Do good to all men” &e. is sufficient 
testimony & warrant for so doing. But beside this Human reason & 
nature teaches us to pity, help, & assist our fellow-Creatures when ever 
they stand in need of it. 

Conclusion. 


Wherefore everyone who is in a Capacity to Do good to others is 
bound both by the Laws of God & nature to do it & it behoves every- 
one to releive those of his fellow creatures who stand in need of it as far 
as in him Lies — that he may be at Last remunerated by his God with 
this Huge. “ Well done good & faithfull Serv'.” Enter into the Joy of 
thy Lord. — J. Belknap. 
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HARVARD MEN IN THE WAR. 


In the various departments of personal news, farther on in this issue, 
will be found as much information concerning the Harvard men who 
have served in the Spanish war as has reached the Magazine. In spite 
of every effort to make the lists complete, they are evidently incomplete. 
A few secretaries have sent no information about their classmates who 
have enlisted; others have only a partial list to send. Nevertheless, 
from the names printed in the June and in the present number, it wil! be 
seen that Harvard men have responded very heartily to the call for vol- 
unteers. Probably 150 have been in some way serving the nation. The 
classes which, so far as reported, have furnished the largest number of 
volunteers, are 91, ’95, and ’98. Eighteen Seniors absent in the field 
were granted their degrees at Commencement, among them being the 
Second Marshal, D. M. Goodrich, and the Class Poet, G. H. Scull. The 
enlistments have covered every branch of service,— army, navy, medical 
staff, ambulance corps, signal service. The command having the largest 
number of Harvard enlisters is the First Volunteer Cavalry, or “ Rough 
Riders.” The men in that regiment have also the distinction of having 
been in the fiercest fighting, and of having borne the most desperate 
hardships in the Santiago campaign. There Col. Leonard Wood, m ’84, 
won his promotion as brigadier-general, and Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
was promoted colonel. Franklin Bartlett, ’69, and W. A. Pew, ’80, are 
other Harvard men commanding regiments ; and Gen. W. A. Bancroft, 
’78, is a brigadier-general. It is impossible, at this writing, to make a 
satisfactory list of officers of lower rank. So far as has been reported, 
O. B. Henshaw, ’93, was the first Harvard man to lose his life, by the 
kick of a horse. The list of war correspondents is also incomplete. F. 
D. Millet, 69, and J. D. Bass, 91, went to Manila for Harper’s 
Weekly; John Fox, Jr., 93, reported the Santiago engagements for the 
same journal. Edwin Emerson, Jr., 91, made a perilous journey 
through Puerto Rico in May. There must be others. It is hardly 
necessary, in conclusion, to remind Harvard men that the Secretary of 
the Navy is John D. Long, ’57. 

Wherever possible, the news has been brought down to the first week 
in August. Additions and corrections are earnestly requested, and 
should be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine, 8 Berkeley 
Street, Cambridge. 





















pyrighted by Rockwood, New York. 





BRIG.-GEN. LEONARD WOOD, ww ‘84. COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, °80. 


HARVARD COMMANDERS OF THE ROUGH RIDERS, 


First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday, June 29, 1898. 


THE EXERCISES IN SANDERS THEATRE. 

~ Few Commencements since the Civil War time have been more im- 
pressive than that of 1898. The weather was favorable, cloudy early 
in the day, and not hot to its close. The Class reunions were largely 
attended ; there was plenty of good cheer and good-comradeship; but 
everywhere one realized that men’s thoughts were turning to the scores 
of Harvard men absent in the Spanish war. The older graduates in 
Cambridge visited the Phillips Brooks House now building, and the site 
of the new Randall Dining Hall; or they examined the portrait of the 
late Gov. Wm. E. Russell, ’77,—the gift of his Class, — hung that 
morning in Memorial Hall. By President Eliot’s directions, University 
16 was open throughout the day as a meeting room and resting place for 
all graduates befofe 1849 whose Classes had no special reunion. This 
foresight proved most acceptable to venerable alumni who have, on pre- 
vious Commencements, wandered rather forlornly about the Yard. 

About 10 o’clock Governor Wolcott, ’70, with the officers of his staff, 
escorted by the Lancers in wet-weather uniform, reached Massachusetts. 
Under the marshalship of J. H. Perkins, the Seniors were formed in line 
in front of Holworthy, the candidates for other degrees forming in front 
of Hollis and Stoughton. Then the long procession moved towards San- 
ders Theatre, where Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, the marshal of ceremo- 
nies, superintended the orderly seating of the several bodies of students. 
After a prayer, the following parts were delivered: Latin Oration, 
“De Officio Ergo Patriam,” Wm. Henry Paine Hatch, of South Hart- 
ford, N. Y.; Disquisition, “ Browning’s Gospel of Every-Day Life,” 
Robert Palfrey Utter, of Denver, Colo. ; Dissertation, “Some Neglected 
Aspects of Political Morals,” Michael James Glen Cunniff, of Boston ; 
Dissertation, ‘Government Paper in the United States,” Raymond 
Tasker Parke, of Lynn; Oration, “ Peace Beginning to Be,” William 
Cullen Dennis, of Richmond, Ind., a Graduate School student and can- 
didate for the degree of LL. B. 

When these exercises were concluded, President Eliot proceeded to 
confer the degrees in course, the candidates being presented by the 
deans of their respective Schools, according to the method adopted two 
years ago. The number of degrees conferred, with the figures for last 
year, follow: — 

A.B. 8.B. A.M. PH.D. LL.B. M.D. D.M.D. 8.D. BAS. M.D.V. 8.M. 8.T.B, TOTAL. 


1898 392 81 107 26 189 126 35 10 5 38 876 
1897 385 26 111 25 102 72 32 1 2 20 4 ‘80 
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This is the largest number of degrees conferred in a single year. 

Degrees out of course were voted to the following persons, “as of the 
class ” preceding their names : — 

A. B. — 1858, John Lowell Gardner ; 1879, William Henry Schwartz ; 
1895, James Sturgis Pray; 1896, Henry Fletcher Godfrey; 1896, 
Albert Eckhardt Ullman; 1897, Winthrop Holt Chenery; 1897, Silas 
Ellsworth Coleman ; 1897, Eugene Monroe Gregory; 1897, Frederick 
Heilig; 1897, Morgan Millar; 1897, William Gilman Sewall; 1897, 
Andrew Edward Sherburne; 1897, Willis Page Tilton; 1897, Charles 
Swain Thomas; 1898, George Chandler Wolcott. 

S. B. — 1866, William Harmon Niles; 1862, Frederick Ward Put- 
nam; 1875, Samuel Garman. 

A. M. — 1897, John Firman Coar ; 1897, Allerton Seward Cushman; 
1897, George Livingstone Hamilton; 1897, John Arthur Peters; 1897, 
Porter Edward Sargent. 

M. D., 3 years’ course — 1887, Arthur Everett Austin. 

LL. B. —1897, John Boardman, Jr.; 1897, Charles Lunt DeNor- 
mandie; 1897, George Arthur Gray; 1897, Lester Winfield Jenney ; 
1897, Frederick George McKean, Jr.; 1897, James Wheelock Spring ; 
1897, Henry Crosby Stetson; 1897, Dexter Tiffany, Jr. 

S. B.—1895, Davis Francis Turnbull, in General Science; 1896, 
Guthrie Gray, in Electrical Engineering ; 1896, Ernest de Wolfe Wales, 
in Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene; 1897, Walter Remsen Brincker- 
hoff, in Botany and Zodlogy; 1897, John William Draper Maury, in 
Botany and Zodlogy, cwm laude; 1897, William Henry Phelps, in 
Botany and Zodlogy, cum laude ; 1897, Harold Selfridge, in Mechanical 
Engineering. 

The conferring of honorary degrees excited, as usual, great interest. 
Col. T. W. Higginson and Lord Aberdeen were most enthusiastically 
applauded. The names of the recipients, with the President’s words, 
follow : — 

“ Masters of Arts: 

“CHARLES LAWRENCE Perrson — One of the earliest graduates of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, a resolute soldier in the Civil War, an 
upright man of affairs. 

“ Hersey Braprorp Goopwin — A judicious, high-minded, and in- 
fluential man of business and serviceable citizen, member of the much 
respected Railroad Commission of Massachusetts. 

“ NATHANIEL Patne —A Worcester chronicler, local historian, bib- 
liographer, genealogist, and antiquarian. 

“ Doctors of Divinity: 

“James De Normanpre — The wise pastor of the historic First 
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Church of Roxbury, and President of the Trustees of the Roxbury Latin 
School, thus governing John Eliot’s church and John Eliot’s school. 

“Witt1am Reep Huntinetron — The beloved rector of Grace 
Church in New York city, an abundant fountain in a thirsty land, a 
fountain of piety, charity, and solace. 

“and Doctors of Laws: 

“ James Mason Crarts — Forty years ago a graduate of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, a lifelong student of chemistry, the President of 
the most successful school of applied science in the United States, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“THomas WENTWORTH HicernsoN — Bachelor of Arts in 1841, 
minister, teacher, early Abolitionist in theory, and in practice Colonel of 
the First South Carolina Colored Volunteers in the Civil War, historian 
and man of letters. 

“ JoHN CAMPBELL Hamiiton-Gorpon — Seventh Earl of Aberdeen, 
Governor-General of Canada, representing here to-day England’s great- 
est achievement except English liberty, a beneficent Colonial policy.” ? 

The exercises concluded with a benediction. 


1 The Latin version, engrossed on the diplomas, follows : — 

Carolum Lawrence Pierson, iam diu primum in scientia gradum apud nos 
adeptum, impigrum in bello civili militem, virum in rebus gerendis iustum, 
Artium Magistrum. 

Hersey Bradford Goodwin, virum in negotiis tractandis sapientem, hones- 
tum, magna auctoritate praeditum, civem utilem, triumvirum viis ferreis 
Massachusettensium administrandis valde probatum, Artium Magistrum. 

Nathanaelem Paine, annalium scriptorem Worcestriae eiusque oppidi de 
familiis, libris, monumentis vetustatis multa indagare solitum, Artium Magis- 
trum. 

Iacobum De Normandie, qui primae ut appellatur ecclesiae Roxburiensis 
pastor sapiens ibidemque scholae Latinae curatorum praeses et ecclesiam 
Iohannis Eliot et eiusdem scholam feliciter administrat, Sacrosanctae Theo- 
logiae Doctorem. 

Guilielmum Reed Huntington, aedis Gratiae in urbe Novo Eboraco recto- 
rem amatum, abundantem in regione arida fontem, unde pietas, benignitas, 
consolatio semper efflunt, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 

Iacobum Mason Crafts, abhine annos quadraginta scientiae baca apud nos 
laureatum, chymiae per totam vitam studiosum, Scholae Technologicae Mas- 
sachusettensis, omnium in quibus scientiae applicatio ad artem vivendi docetur 
Americanarum longe prosperrimae, praesidem honorandum, Legum Docto- 
rem. 

Thomam Wentworth Higginson, alumnum anni MDCCCXLI, praeceptorem, 
Dei ministrum, qui servos nigros esse emancipandos adulescens docebat, 
postea doctrinam ad usum adiungens nigros voluntarios tribunus militum in 
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ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 


The vote for Overseers resulted as follows, the names of the candi- 
dates elected being marked by a star : — 


*Moorfield Storey, ’66 ° 

*John Noble, ’50 ° 

*Winslow Warren, ’58 

*H. S. Huidekoper, ’62 

*G. E. Adams, ’60 . 

L. S. Dabney, 62 

A. G. Fox, ’69 ° 

F. H. Appleton, ’69 

N. P. Hallowell, ’61 . . E i 
W. C. Loring, 72 ; : . ; . . 
R. S. Rantoul, 53. ; : ° . 


Owing to the death of Sigourney Butler, ’77, who received the third 
largest number of votes on the postal ballot, L. S. Dabney’s name was 
added to the list, he having stood eleventh on the postal ballot. John 
Noble was nominated by nomination papers. This is Moorfield Storey’s 
fourth term, and G. E. Adams’s second term. 


THE ALUMNI DINNER. 


At two o’clock Judge Robert Grant, ’73, the chief marshal of the day, 
formed the procession in front of Massachusetts. The following assisted 
him : — 


Aids: Harry Burnett, Augustus Hemenway, Morris Gray, Arthur L. Ware, Charles 
P. Curtis, Jr., George C. Lee, Jr. 

Marshals: George B. Shattuck, Charles P. Greenough, Charles E. Stratton, Moses 
Williams, Henry Parkman, Francis I. Amory, Samuel Dacre Bush, Henry W. Swift, 
S. Eliot Guild, Arthur T. Cabot, Tucker Daland, James F. Jackson, George H. 
Lyman, Dudley L. Pickman, Maurice H. Richardson, John O. Shaw, Jr., Arthur L. 
Devens, Henry L. Morse, Charles S. Tuckerman, Reginald Gray, Francis C. Lowell, 
John T. Wheelwright, A. Lawrence Lowell, Edward Robinson, Richard M. Salton- 
stall, R. Clipston Sturgis, Sherman Hoar, Henry B. Cabot, Allen Curtis, James G. 
Mumford, George L. Peabody, Charles F. Adams, 2d, Herbert M. Sears, Richard 
D. Ware, Francis Reginald Bangs, Arthur Amory, Jr., Charles R. Sturgis, J. Lewis 
Stackpole, Jr., Thomas G. Stevenson, John Warren, Joseph Burnett. 


The procession wound through the Yard in the following order : — 


bello civili ducebat, matura aetate historiarum scriptorem litterisque dedi- 
tum, Legum Doctorem. 

Iohannem Campbell Hamilton-Gordon, Comitem de Aberdonia, Canadiae 
Praefectum, quo praesente rem unam omnium quas excogitaverunt Angli opti- 
mam, excepta libertate populi Anglici, animo intuemur, quemadmodum opor- 
teat colonias benigne administrare, Legum Doctorem. 
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Band. 

Aid. Marshal of the Alumni. Aid. 
President of the Association of the Alumni. 
President of the University. 

Fellows of the Corporation. The Chaplain of the Day. 
His Excellency the Governor of the Commonwealth. 
The Governor’s Military Staff. 

The Sheriff of Middlesex. The Sheriff of Suffolk. 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of Overseers. 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees, not Graduates, and other Invited Guests. 
Alumni of the College in the Order of their Classes. 


When the procession reached Memorial Hall, the following persons 
occupied seats at the raised table: C. F. Adams, ’56, president of the 
Alumni Association; at his right President Eliot, Lord Aberdeen, the 
Hon. Seth Low, the Rev. James De Normandie, Samuel Hoar, the Rev. 
W. R. Huntington, C. L. Peirson, and W. A. Locke; at the left were 
Governor Wolcott, Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. H. P. Walcott, Pres. J. M. 
Crafts, E. W. Hooper, Major H. L. Higginson, Pres. Solomon Lincoln 
of the Board of Overseers, and Bishop Lawrence. Grace was said by 
Rev. Dr. De Normandie. 

President Adams opened the speaking with a comparison of the civil 
war with the present Spanish war. He said in substance: — 

‘“‘ The first topic that occurred to me was the fact that we now look 
back to the time, 33 years ago, when we were last engaged in war. Here 
is the passing of a generation, and the generation to which I myself be- 
longed. Well doI recall the day on which we met here to receive our 
reward, and well do I remember the brave men who went from this college 
to fight to put down the rebellion. But few who took part in that war 
are here to-day, and among them there is one whom I am glad to men- 
tion, — a graduate of 62 years, 31 of which he has passed in your Board 
of Overseers, his connection with which is severed to-day. And let me 
say — and I say from personal experience — that during the trying war 
of the rebellion, Massachusetts had no more faithful friend in the field 
than Col. Henry Lee. 

“ As we look back over these 33 years we cannot but think of the great 
work for which that war was but the preliminary, and we find that what 
we supposed was the end of the work has turned out to be only the 
beginning. 

“The problems then before us seemed to me to be three in number. 
The first was the reconstruction of the Slave States ; the second, the return 
of the government to a sound monetary basis from the effects of paper 
inflation ; and the third, the adjustment of the country to the new condi- 
tions in municipal government, owing to the growth of our centres of 
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population. In the retrospect, I think I may fairly say that the country 
has tackled these problems not without success. As regards the first, 
there is nothing more creditable shown in the records of mankind. As 
to the second problem, we know it was solved within 15 years of the end 
of the war. In regard to the last, upon which progress has not been 
rapid, I may say we pass that on to the next generation. And now, as we 
pass off the stage to make way for the gallant young fellows who are find- 
ing their way to Cuba and the South, new questions are upon us, new 
problems come up. Speaking as one of that band which assembled here 
to receive the greetings of the College 33 years ago, I would say that 
when we went into the army no glittering and deceptive trap of imperial- 
ism was waved before our eyes. We did not go forth to conquer satraps 
in foreign countries, which were thereupon to be ruled by pro-consuls 
from here. We did not make a promise before entering upon the conflict 
that we did so out of a pure regard for human rights and for humanity, 
and then almost before we won our first victory, and before we had suf- 
fered our first defeat, acknowledge that it was conquest with us. 

“ And now that the end has come — now that we stand here as the last 
remnant of the vanishing generation — we hope you will be able to say 
in 1931, when you occupy our place, not ‘Ave Caesar imperator,’ but 
‘ Ave cara, alma Mater ; ave et vale, morituri te salutamus.’ ” 

In introducing President Eliot, Mr. Adams mentioned that the cost of 
the present war, estimated at $40,000,000 a month, would run 365 uni- 
versities the size of Harvard, and he would be pleased if President Eliot 
would enlarge upon that or a similar topic. 

After the band had played “ Fair Harvard,” and the cheers and ap- 
plause had ceased, President Eliot said : — 

“T am not sure that I shall be able to follow President Adams in the 
line of thought he has suggested. The quick capital of Harvard Univer- 
sity is, indeed, not more than the cost of two battleships; but can we 
compute what those battleships may win? It was Charles Sumner — 
he is looking down on us from the other side of this hall — who first 
made comparisons of this nature, and brought out in 1845 the argument 
just used by President Adams ; but sixteen years afterward there came 
upon us that terrific struggle for the country’s life which President 
Adams has been so eloquently describing. In 1861, I for one came to 
the conclusion that Charles Sumner’s argument was a vicious one. 

‘“‘T have been talking much with our students during the last ten weeks 
about their going to this war. In 1861, when I was an assistant professor 
here, I talked with a great many friends and comrades who went to the 
civil war; and I want to testify that, although the two wars in their 
origin and motive can hardly be compared, the spirit which animates 
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the youth in Harvard University is now just what it was then. The edu- 
cated youth who loves his country does not stop to consider in what pre- 
cise cause his country has gone to war. If he did, he could not find out. 
When we look back on the earlier wars in which our country has been 
engaged, do we not clearly see that the men who entered upon each one 
of those wars had no conception of the end to which the war was to lead 
them? That is true, I think, of every one of our wars. It certainly was 
true of the Revolutionary war and of the war of the Rebellion. The 
ends actually accomplished by the Mexican war were almost the oppo- 
site of those its promoters sought. Certainly in the present case, when 
the grave problem was presented to the youth of the University, — ‘ Shall 
we enlist in the service of the country?’ — not a man, old or young, 
knew into what difficulties and dangers this war was immediately to lead 
our people. Our youth have gone to the war for the simplest kind of 
reasons. Some said, ‘The government wants two hundred thousand 
men. I ama man, and I am free to go; I will go.’ That has been a 
common frame of mind. Others went from mixed motives, — a general 
sense of duty; the love of adventure; the hope to see new things, and 
to feel new sensations ; the desire to test one’s self under new hardships 
and dangers; the curiosity to see whether one can calmly face imminent 
death. And others have offered their services and their lives to the 
country without much thought, — just for love, as a lover throws a rose 
at the feet of his mistress. Yet, though battleships may sometimes — at 
a rare moment—do more for civilization than universities, universities 
must go steadily on through peace and through war. Harvard Univer- 
sity has been through all the wars that have been fought by our people 
on this continent, and has had an honorable part in them all. And some 
of them have come very near her, — right by her gates. I doubt if there 
is anybody alive who can give much instruction to Harvard University 
concerning true patriotism. 

“Let me turn now to some commoner themes. This has been the year 
of largest gifts in the whole history of the University. The gifts of the 
year, actually covered into the treasury, amount to about one million two 
hundred thousand dollars. I am sure you will all join with the President 
and Fellows and the Board of Overseers in rejoicing that this has so hap- 
pened ; because there retires this year from the charge of our treasury 
Mr. Hooper, who has been Treasurer for twenty-two years. We are 
glad that he found on our books, when he first became Treasurer, a quick 
capital of three million four hundred thousand dollars, and that he will 
leave to his successor a quick capital of more than ten millions of dollars. 
During the same period of twenty-two years there have been built here in 
Cambridge ten large buildings for the use of the University ; the lands 
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held by the University have also increased; and Mr. Hooper has had an 
important part in a long series of transactions with the Boston Park 
Commission, the Cambridge Park Commission, and the Metropolitan 
Park Commission, transactions which, I believe, will be memorable in the 
history of the University ; for, taken together, these contracts and agree- 
ments which Mr. Hooper has advocated and furthered will be seen, in 
the course of the next twenty years, to have promoted a wonderful in- 
crease in the beauty and serviceableness of the site of the University. 
You remember what Newman said so forcibly of the influence of beauty 
in the surroundings of a university on the minds of the generations of 
youth nurtured there. Mr. Hooper now commits his trust to the hands 
of a young man whose name is familiar to every American who knows 
the history of his country during the last hundred years. His name is 
Charles Francis Adams, second among living representatives of the name. 
Your President sent me lately an extract from the diary of his grand- 
father, John Quincy Adams, in which was set forth the service which 
Harvard College had rendered to his father, John Adams. Here is the 
extract: ‘Harvard College made my grandfather’s elder brother, Joseph, 
Minister of Mowington, and my father’s Cousin, Zabdiel, Minister of 
Lunenburg. A spark of ethereal fire in the soul of my father, kindling 
at the Lamp of that Coll., made my father a scholar, a lawyer, a pa- 
triot, a Statesman and one of the primal founders of the greatest repub- 
lic that ever honoured the race of Man.’ That spark of ethereal fire 
kindled at the lamp of Harvard College has now come down through 
four successive generations to our new Treasurer. Thousands of such 
sparks have been kindled into flame at the lamp of Harvard College, 
but never a livelier or more enduring one than this which John Quincy 
Adams described. 

“The year now closing has been noteworthy for some strong differ- 
ences of opinion among the graduates of Harvard College. To deep 
differences of opinion on all sorts of subjects we are much accustomed ; 
but we have never until this year had experience of differences between 
Harvard men carried before the Great and General Court on a Univer- 
sity question. Before the legislature, Harvard graduates appeared on 
both sides of the question of the extension of the suffrage for the Board 
of Overseers. Their differences resulted in the postponement of the 
extension asked for by a majority of the Board of Overseers. Within 
the Board of Overseers there has also been a long discussion over the 
conditions of admission to Harvard College. The discussion was tempo- 
rarily closed by the casting vote of the President of the Board. You 
may be sure, however, that both these questions will reappear, and that 
the discussion of them will result in improvements, whatever precise form 
the ultimate settlements may take. 
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“There is one delightful thing about differences of opinion concerning 
University matters among the graduates of Harvard. However we may 
differ among ourselves in our judgment as to what is best for the Uni- 
versity, we all have but one desire at heart, namely, to promote to the 
utmost the interest of the ancient institution to which we are all devoted.” 

When President Eliot had finished there were many calls for Mr. 
Hooper, who rose and bowed amid much applause. Then Gov. Roger 
Wolcott, ’70, responded to the toast “The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts.” After referring to the historic ties binding the State and the 
College, he continued : — 

“T cannot conceive of the United States and of Great Britain bearing 
toward each other again the relations of supremacy and dependence. 
Years and reason have brought about, and in the future will more effec- 
tually accomplish, that hearty good-will which should unite these great 
nations. That this nation is engaged in a foreign war is sad and lament- 
able. It has been my duty to look into the faces of the regiments of 
Massachusetts as they have left for unknown dangers. The sight has 
been touching, an impressive and an inspiring one. There are young 
men to-day, beautiful, brave, and fair, as were those of 1861, beneath the 
sun of the tropics, or upon the deck of some vessel in the southern seas, or 
awaiting here that summons which shall heap full the moments of life 
and treble the pulses of fame ; young men who have entered this war with 
as high a purpose and will bring back garlands as fresh and fair as any 
won by the dead heroes whose names are written in yonder vestibule. 
Brethren, I should do wrong to myself, and in some sense I think to the 
citizens of this commonwealth, if I did not express my opinion that this 
war is the result of the irreconcilable clash of civilizations opposed in 
fundamental principles and unhappily existing, side by side, in proximity. 
In the history of the United States, for scores of years, there has been a 
Cuban question. Diplomacy has failed ; remonstrance has proved futile ; 
the sense of humanity and of justice has been outraged at our very doors. 
A patient, peace-loving President of the United States, with sadness, I 
believe, wrote that the condition of things had become intolerable. The 
great body of the people have accepted that verdict of President McKin- 
ley, and believe with him that the grim savagery of war was called upon 
finally to cut out this sore at our very gates.” 

In introducing the next speaker, Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Adams quoted 
from the diary of Governor Bradford concerning the valor and civilizing 
influence of the early English settlers in America, and then referred to 
the “ Wizard of the North” and the chief of the Clan Gordon. 

After three Harvard cheers had been given, Lord Aberdeen said : — 

“The manner in which, in response to the kindly words of your presi- 
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dent, you have greeted me to-day, coming as it were with cumulative 
force on top of the distinguished compliment which I received at the 
hands of the University earlier in the day, fills my mind, as you can well 
believe, with a strong desire to express, in words not wholly adequate, 
my grateful appreciation of the distinction you have conferred upon me. 
But when I turn to that very much more interesting and much more im- 
portant aspect which has been so forcibly and gracefully brought out by 
your president, — I mean the representative character in which I am per- 
mitted to appear before you, — you will allow me to say that I do feel 
that in no manner could the representative of Queen Victoria in the Do- 
minion of Canada — in no way could he be better occupied than in con- 
veying and being the recipient of kindly manifestations thus representing 
and typifying that good feeling and those cordial relations which consti- 
tute the only rational condition of things between the two great branches 
of the English-speaking people. We naturally turn from incidental, iso- 
lated indications to the main current, the main movement, now happily 
so manifest, in the direction of friendliness and good understanding be- 
tween the United States and Britain. The people of the United States 
seem to have been quick to respond to the outward manifestation of what 
has long been the real spirit and attitude of the people of Britain. To 
large masses of the population of America this attitude has, I suspect, 
been practically unknown. The proofs of its existence, on that side as 
on this, fortunately cannot be hidden. I refer, for instance, to the for- 
mation of the Anglo-American Association, which includes a vast number 
of the best-known names of Great Britain. May we not hope that a simi- 
lar organization, whether known by the title of Americo-Anglian or any 
other designation, may be formed on this continent? Such an organiza- 
tion would perhaps have this among other advantages, —that it might 
assist in securing that the aspirations and convictions of the people should 
find a response and take a concrete shape in those quarters where they 
are entitled to expect that result. I saw a cartoon which represented a 
tandem bicycle ; and a gentleman standing near the bicycle, presumably 
John Bull, was inviting a charming lady to take a seat on that tandem 
bicycle, the lady being none other than the fair Columbia. But a diffi- 
culty had arisen, — who was to take the front seat and who was to take 
—the other seat. Gentlemen, I venture to remark, that that cartoon 
was all wrong. It is not the case of a tandem bicycle. It is the case of 
one of those bicycles where the two seats are side by side. The machine 
may look at first sight somewhat strange, or even precarious, but it is 
found that when the riders understand one ‘another the process of pro- 
gress is perfectly easy. Now, gentlemen, may I say, lastly, —as it will 
soon be my lot to return to my own home in Scotland, I may not have 
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another opportunity of referring to the subject, — that one of the bright 
and precious things in the memory of my stay in Canada is the recollec- 
tion of the unvarying kindness and courtesy I have always experienced 
on every occasion when I visited the United States. I thank you repre- 
sentatively, as an essentially representative assembly, not only of this 
commonwealth and the grand old University, but of the masses of the 
United States, and I extend my cordial good wishes to Harvard Univer- 
sity. May it always be more and more the centre of light and learn- 
ing ! ” 

The next to be called on was Col. Henry Lee, ’36, who gave several 
interesting reminiscences. Among them was a description of the Com- 
memoration Day, 1865, when the wounded men just from the war limped 
through the long line of visitors, when Phillips Brooks delivered a brief 
prayer, and James Russell Lowell read his “ Commemoration Ode.” 

Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, the last speaker, said in part: “ It is per- 
haps the first function of the speaker who talks late in the afternoon 
to fill up the gaps of the previous speakers. When Col. Lee was speak- 
ing of this Memorial Hall he forgot to say that he paid the last $20,000 
of what it cost out of his own pocket.” Col. Higginson spoke of the 
adaptability of Americans, and called attention to the recent admission 
of Mr. Courtenay Bodley, in his remarkable work on France, as to the 
tendency of republics to produce versatile men, who could undertake 
important responsibilities without previous training. Sydney Smith, the 
speaker said, had once mentioned it as the highest proof of unbounded 
audacity in Lord John Russell, that he probably would not hesitate to 
take command of the Channel Fleet. Yet here was John D. Long of 
the Harvard Class of ’57, of whom it had not been previously known that 
he could safely be trusted to take charge of a catboat, and yet was suc- 
cessfully directing the movements of fleets which could have sunk the 
whole Channel Fleet of fifty years ago in half an hour. In closing, the 
speaker said that one incidental result of the war had been to settle deci- 
sively one principle most momentous to universities, the principle of 
Academie Freedom. Nothing that any Harvard man could say about 
any public question was one half so important as to maintain the right of 
every such man, and especially of every Harvard professor, to speak his 
mind without fear or favor. To assert this right, especially for one in 
the minority, might often require more courage than the winning of bat- 
tles; and it was the glory of a great university to produce alike leaders 
in action and in thought. The time would come when we should boast 
as proudly within these walls of Roosevelt as of Norton and of Norton 
as of Roosevelt. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS. 


An annual straw which shows the direction of popular favor toward 
Entrance *#@ University is the number of candidates for the June en- 
Examine- trance examinations. Leaving out of the account in both years 

the examinations at Bonn, Germany, and Tokio, Japan, returns 
from which always arrive late, the comparative number of applicants for 
entrance to the College and Lawrence Scientific School taken together, for 
1897 and 1898, is shown in the following table. It is not as yet possible 
to say what proportion of these candidates is directed toward the Scien- 
tific School. The results are grouped according to the places of exami- 
nation, but many Middle State and Western boys take examinations at 
Eastern schools. 








Total. 





NewEngland .... 1007 


MiddleStates .... 83 84 167 
105 





1279 























As will be seen, the “final” candidates are about 20 less than last 
year, suggesting the possibility of a Freshman Class a little smaller; but 
the September examinations are apt to upset any exact calculations. 
Since the “ preliminary ” candidates are about 50 more than in 1897, 
100 more than in 1896, and 150 more than in 1895, it is obvious that 
Harvard steadily extends her borders from year to year. Four new 
places of examination were added this year: Pottstown, Pa., Youngstown, 
O., Pasadena, Cal., and Milwaukee. Pittsburg, Louisville, Detroit, and 
New Orleans are now the only populous cities not within easy distance of 
a Harvard examination; these cities furnish a promising field for the 
labors of Harvard clubs. Exeter resumes her former place as presumably 
the largest contributor to Harvard classes, sending this year 24 pre- 
liminary candidates and 30 finals; Andover sends 41 candidates, and 


Quincy 36. 


The registrations of the Summer School show again a slow but grati- 
fying gain. The totals to July 26 are 683 for 1898, as against 647 in 
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1897 ; double registrations being disregarded in both cases. The most 
frequented groups of courses are those in English (166), Edu- iain 
cation (95), Physical Training (79), Geography (57), Modern Summer 
Languages (49), and History and Government (49). The ten- : 
dency is more and more marked to choose courses in subjects widely 
taught in schools, or directly bearing on teaching. The Summer School 
is now little used by college students who wish to make a vacation avail- 
able ; but such subjects as Geography, Methods of Teaching, or English 
draw from a steadily widening constituency of teachers in service. An 
opportunity much appreciated by members of the School is the series of 
excursions to historical sites, which is conducted by an assistant appointed 
for that purpose. On successive Saturdays, parties are made up to visit 
Cambridge and Medford ; Charlestown and Old Boston; Plymouth, Lex- 
ington and Concord; Salem and Marblehead; and Haverhill and Ames- 
bury. In most of the places visited, local historians and antiquaries 
receive the visitors and explain the rarities. As many as 150 persons 
have joined in these excursions at one time, so as to avail themselves of 
the special arrangements for transportation, and of the access to houses 
not usually open to strangers. 


With the resignation of Treasurer Hooper after 22 years of expert 
service, the Corporation becomes a body constituted almost Recent 
wholly within the last eight years. Dr. Walcott was appointed oa 
in 1890; Major Higginson in 1893 ; Mr. Hoar in 1894; Judge Portion. 
Lowell in 1895; Dr. Cabot in 1896; and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
2d, in 1898. President Eliot, appointed in 1869, is now the only repre- 
sentative of the other generation of university life. Indeed, of the seven 
members of the Corporation, three have graduated from Harvard College 
since 1871, and hence have felt the influence of recent Harvard during 
their own undergraduate lives. Since every member of the Corporation 
is a man in the vigor of life, with a probability of many years of activity 
before him, it is reasonable to hope that the Board may long be unbroken. 
The Corporation is, in financial matters, the only university authority : 
and in academic affairs it forms a kind of clearing-house among the vari- 
ous Schools and departments of the University, and between the various 
Faculties and the Board of Overseers. Mr. Adams, the new Treasurer, 
has been but ten years. out of college, and has before him an unusual 
opportunity to devote a long life to the interests of Harvard. 


In two respects the festivities of the Class of 1898 differed from those 
of previous years. The Spanish war made itself felt ; and the 


war round the Tree had ceased forever. In the Class Day pro- Soe 
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cession, otherwise almost entirely given over to gowns, were visible sev- 
eral boys in blue, notably a heavy artilleryman from Fort Warren and 
a yellow-striped trooper from Philadelphia. The other jocund Seniors 
came pouring into Sanders Theatre in a seemingly endless line, and 
Alma Mater rejoiced in a family of 450 sons who stowed themselves in 
the pit and on the stage. The orator of the day departed from the usual 
custom of choosing a neutral topic, or at least a topic not likely to rouse 
bitter feelings. He selected for his text the wickedness of the present 
war, and the obligation resting on the Class of 1898 to abjure Congress 
and all his works. Whether all the black gowns were of his opinion does 
not appear from any census; but when he had closed, and should have 
been followed by the poet, it was announced that the poet “had gone to 
the war,” and the Class expressed an opinion of this absentee which did 
not seem to be an echo of the oration. 


For the first time in scores of Class Days, the space between Hollis, 
The Statue Harvard, and Holden lay silent in the afternoon of Class Day ; 
Exercises. and the loneliness of the Tree typified the emptiness of all 
earthly pageants. On the Delta arose a structure something more than 
a grand stand and less than an amphitheatre, in the form of two arms of 
a triangle with the open space toward Memorial Hall. In the centre sat 
John Harvard, civil and expectant. To these banks streamed the usual 
cohort of beautifully clad damsels and their solemn elders; the classes 
duly marched in and took up assigned patches of grass, while more grad- 
uates than had ever been seen at Class Day formed up across the end of 
Memorial, and for once put the neglected cloister to some use by filling 
its interstices. A bema stood near the base of the Statue, and in due 
time a graduate came forward to make a brief address. Then came the 
cheering ; but the great open space has no such resonance as the quad- 
rangle between Holden and Harvard: and the spectators took but a lan- 
guid interest. The ceremonies closed with a solemn filing past the 
Statue, at the base of which the least athletic Senior might find abundant 
flowers. The elements of the familiar delights of the Tree were all there, 
but the sport was lacking. The new ceremony may be made as beauti- 
ful and as effective as the old, but it needs more vitality, and some point 
of participation between students and their assembled friends. A quick- 
witted lady among the spectators complained that John Harvard was en- 
tirely ignored ; all the festivities went on without his being asked to join 
them ; and she made for the benefit of the next Class Day Committee 
the suggestion that the orator address John Harvard, and tell him what 
it all means, and what is the year’s message of the University to him. 
Another suggestion is that both students and spectators be provided with 
the serpentins, the rolls of colored paper ribbon, which make such good 
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fun at the fétes of Nice and Montpelier; and that on a signal these trails 
of bright color be sent out from the benches and back from the students. 
If the so-called confetti could be added, — the little disks of colored paper, 
thrown out by handfuls, — John Harvard would be grateful for something 
to break the solemnity of the occasion, and the day would end in what the 
day stands for, — the hearty enjoyment of five thousand people. 


Commencement was this year unusually brilliant in the ceremonies, 
the parts, the conferring of degrees, and the after-dinner , 
speaking. The Lancers, crowned by the modern gray felt Commence, 
cavalry hats, delivered the Governor unharmed; the graduat- ‘ 
ing class turned out in unexpected numbers; in fact the only body of 
persons scantily represented was the professors and instructors of the 
University, of whom only about 25 presented themselves in seemly 
gowns. This absenteeism of professors at the annual function of the 
University jars upon those who happen to be present. Perhaps the 
Corporation may come to the system of bons de présence, used in 
French directorates, whereby the man who fails to appear fails also to 
get a goldpiece. Last year a committee of professors of various Schools 
was appointed to draw up and report to the Corporation a comprehensive 
scheme of designatory colors to be worn with gowns. In all academic 
circles in America there is uncertainty and confusion as to what is suit- 
able for a holder of a degree from another University, and, what is 
appropriate for home Faculties. It is thought unseemly that an A. M. of 
Potawattomie University should bear the insignia of a Ph. D. of Chicago, 
or of a President in Connecticut. The committee sat and reported a 
plan, but the Corporation drew its blue pencil through the whole scheme. 
Nevertheless a system of color was visible in the Commencement pro- 
cession. To be sure, Lord Aberdeen’s scarlet and pink defied classifica- 
tion, and sundry bright blue hoods and red bands relieved the monotony. 
Professors are a law unto themselves in gowns, as in arts and sciences. 
Though medical professors have green facings, and law professors sport 
purple tassels, those of the literary Faculty wear a gown which is believed 
by competent authority to be that appointed in England for an arch- 
deacon; A. B.’s wear plain black gowns, in many cases relieved by an 
informal gray suit beneath it; Ph. D.’s adorn their gowns with narrow 
lines of black velvet on sleeves and elsewhere; D. V. M.’s, D. B.’s, and 
LL. B.’s are satisfied with simple black; M. D.’s affect green facings, 
D. M. D.’s violet. 


At Sanders Theatre the older gownsmen occupy their side of the stage, 
and are gradually infiltrated by ungowned colleagues and graduates. 
In front of them sit the various deans. No longer is any Senior expec- 
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tatur ; the President says simply, “Oration by X,” and X makes his 
Exercises bow. Some criticism has of late been passed upon the system 
—! of Commencement parts; out of 132 entitled to write Com- 

mencement parts, only 17 tried it this year, but the parts as 
presented in 1898 justify the time-honored practice. To be sure, some 
habitués animadverted upon the Latin orator, on the ground that he could 
be almost comprehended by the graduates in his clear-spoken remarks 
“De Bello Cubano.” Every speaker stood well forward, every speaker 
was heard, and every speaker had something worth saying. Neither the 
Law School nor the Divinity School was represented in the programme. 
The authorities of the Law School do not encourage their best men to 
take the necessary time, and the technical titles of undelivered parts 
were omitted. Every Commencement now bears testimony to the re- 
vived interest in the proceedings since the President employs the lingua 
vernacula throughout ; and it is thought by some persons that within fifty 
years the programme will be printed in English, so that graduates may 
recognize their names. The number of degrees conferred in regular course 
was 876, an increase of nearly a hundred over 1897. Of these, 392 
were A. B., and there will probably eventually be a dozen more from the 
class. One interesting feature was the conferring of a degree on a good 
student who died last May, having nearly completed his course with 
honor: the Faculty and Corporation thought it seemly that the wish of 
his family should be gratified by placing him on the roll of Harvard’s 
sons. S. B.’s were 31,— a number larger than that of the whole Scien- 
tific School a few years ago; Ph. D.’s were 26, about the same as last 
year; this degree is still sought by only a few members of the Graduate 
School, but there were 107 A. M.’s. In the Professional Schools, both 
the M. D.’s and LL. B.’s were much more numerous than in any previous 
year; 126 medical students took the degree out of a class of 182 entering 
in 1894. The Law School graduated 139 from a class which entered 
220 in 1895. By skilful arrangements, the large body of degree-seek- 
ers were handled in easy and dignified fashion, and the proceedings went 
forward with a vigor and a precision which made the whole function a 
pleasure to those who attended. 


As had been foreshadowed by votes printed in the last Graduates’ 
College Magazine, the Faculty made due allowance for members of 
Soldiers. the Senior Class who failed to complete their year’s work be- 
cause of military service. Where a man would probably have made 
his degree had he remained in College, it was in every case granted ; 
where he was already in difficulties, his case was not prejudiced by 
absence on duty. Some soldiers stationed near by came out and took 
their examinations in regular form. The actual number of soldier Se- 
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niors was nearly 40, and about 60 other students are known to have 


enlisted. 


The following plan of admission passed the Faculty, January 4, 1898, 
and has since been the subject of discussion by the Overseers: — the 


The studies which may be presented in satisfaction of the require- Entran 
ments for admission to Harvard College are named in the following 


ees 
Sho 


list. The figure attached to each study indicates the relative weight which 
will be given to that study in determining the question of the candidate’s fit- 


ness for admission. 


Elementary. 
English (4). 


Greek (3).* 


Latin (4). 


German (2). 
French (2). 


Greek and Roman History (2), or 


English and American History (2). 


Algebra (2). 

Geometry (3), or (until 1903). 
Plane Geometry (2). 

Physics (2). 

Chemistry (2). 


Physiography (1). 
Anatomy, ete. (1). 


Advanced. 


Greek Authors (2). 
Greek Composition (1). 
Latin Authors (2). 
Latin Composition (2). 
German (2). 

French (2). 

One of the following four : — 
Greek and Roman History (2). 
English and American History (2). 
History of Europe (2). 

History of a period (2). 

Algebra (1). 

Logarithms and Trigonometry (1). 
Astronomy (1). 

Physics (2). 

Meteorology (1). 


No candidate for admission may offer an advanced study who does not at 
the same time or earlier offer the corresponding elementary study ; but Physics 
may be considered elementary with respect to Meteorology, and Geometry 


with respect to Astronomy. 


A candidate must offer studies aggregating 26 points, and at least 4 of these 
points be in advanced studies. The studies offered must include: — 


English . 


One ancient language (Elem. ‘Latin or Elem. "Greek)* . 


One modern foreign language (Elem. Germ. or Elementary French) . 
Geometry, or (until 1903) Plane Geometry . 
Studies aggregating 2 points from the following observational 


sciences : — 


Elem. Physics, Chemistry, Physiography, Anatomy, etc., Astronomy . 2 


15 or 14 
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After devoting three meetings to a discussion of these requirements, 
the Overseers have finally come to definite votes on the subject ; 
Faculty’s and the long-standing injunction of secrecy is at last removed. 
Scheme. As may be seen above, the plan includes four parts: new defi- 
nitions ; new relative ratings given to the various studies ; a new minimum 
number of subjects required ; and a new list of optional studies allowable 
for entrance to Harvard College. Most of the definitions were adopted in 
July, 1897, and were made public at that time; several of the scientific 
and technical subjects have since been completed by the adoption of lists 
of experiments and exercises. The ratings, now for the first time made 
public, show several very significant changes from the present system. 
For the sake of more accurate gradations, the old “two-hour elementary 
subjects” (English and Latin) are to count 4 points each instead of 2, 
and the “one hour subjects” — French, German, History, Algebra, 
Plane Geometry, Physics —count each 2 points instead of 1. The 
important deviation from the present scale is that Elementary Greek 
is to count 3 points, on the ground that the time usually given to it in 
schools is but two years, while for English and Latin it is three or even four 
years. The new alternative subject of “Geometry ” (which includes some 
solid geometry) is also rated at 3 points. The advanced subjects under 
the old system were rated as “two hours,” or equivalent to Elementary 
Latin ; they are now to count but 2 points, or equivalent to Elementary 
German or Algebra, the reason being that the advanced subjects ordina- 
rily represent only a year’s additional study above the elementary stand- 
ard, and have heretofore been overweighted. Since it is necessary under 
the new plan, as under the old, to offer two advanced subjects, the change 
in the ratings of those subjects will be important chiefly as affecting the 
number of conditions which may be allowed. The new scale allows the 
introduction of what otherwise would be half subjects, with the rating 
of 1 point; such are Physiography, Meteorology, and Astronomy. The 
question of the total requirement was long and carefully discussed by 
the Faculty; and it was decided that, in view of the stiffening of the 
definitions in several of the studies, it was reasonable to make the total 
number of points a little less than under the old system; the purpose 
being to make it neither easier nor harder for the average boy to get into 
College. Accordingly the minimum was fixed at 26 points; so that a 
boy prepared on the usual present combination of Greek, Latin, and 
at least one Modern Language would have a point to spare; or, if he 
offered ‘ Geometry,” instead of “ Plane Geometry,” he would have two 
points to spare. 


The question most difficult for the Faculty, and most perplexing to 
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the Overseers, was that of the combination of studies; and it is the only 
subject in which there proves to be a distinct disagreement New pian 
between the two boards. For the combination brings up the ° Options 
questions of the status of Greek, of “ elective studies”’ in schools, and 
of the status of history and algebra. The system in effect since 1886 
is that of a group of required studies, and another group of advanced 
studies, out of which a choice may be made, a choice unrestricted 
except to those who omit Greek. The scale was 15 points, of which 11 
were required (except for the small fraction who omitted Greek) and 4 
were optional. Either French or German might also be omitted, leaving 
the “required” points 10; but in that case the “ optional” points had 
to be 6, so as to make a total of 16. In cases where Greek and a 
modern language were both omitted, the “ required ” points were prac- 
tically 10 and the “optional” were 8, a total of 18. A few years ago 
English became so important a subject that it was allowed a double 
rating, making the smallest number of points allowable 16, of which 12 
were required and 4 were optional, and the largest possible option was 
8 out of a total of 19 points. The new count continues the increased 
rating for English, and makes less proportional allowance for advanced 
subjects. Since the subjects which now count 12 will under the new 
scheme count 23, only 3 are left for options; and the most favorable 
plan for the option seeker (omitting both Greek and a modern language) 
would give 18 points required and 8 optional. That is, if all the former 
requirements be retained, the proportion of required work to optional, 
under the plan supposed to be normal, 7. e. with Greek, French, and 
German, which was 12 to 4 (or 3 to 1), will become 23 to 3, or about 8 
to 1, and the most favorable combination, which was 11 to 8, becomes 18 
to 8. Furthermore, the numerous boys who now offer all the classics in- 
cluded in the scheme — Elementary Latin and Greek, Advanced Latin 
and Greek, Latin and Greek Composition — could not count all those sub- 
jects, and also work in all the required subjects, without offering more 
than is necessary. The gradual substitution of “Geometry,” with its 
count of 3, instead of “ Plane Geometry ” with its count of 2, adds to 
the complication of the problem. The Facuity met the difficulty by 
reducing the number of absolute requirements and increasing the options : 
History and Algebra were placed on the optional list, so as to require 
only 16 (or 17) points, and to leave 10 (or 9) points for options. The 
flexibility of the scheme was thus much increased ; the Mathematical 
Department assented to the treatment of Algebra, and the Historical 
Department organized no resistance. 


The whole scheme of the Faculty was referred to a committee of the 
VOL. VII. — NO. 25. 5 
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Overseers, which proceeded to invite written arguments from friends and 
iis opponents of the plan. In due time four members of that com- 
to the mittee presented a majority report, and the fifth member a 
eee minority report; and the Overseers steered a middle course 
between the two, and adopted three resolutions, only one of them in 
the precise form suggested by either report. Examination of the reports 
shows that the first contested question was whether the new requirements 
were not to be condemned as being easier than the old ones. The Over- 
seers are not brought into relations with schoolmasters, and perhaps do 
not realize how widespread is the belief that the Harvard requirements 
are not only much above those of any other college, but are constantly 
being raised by more efficient administration of the examinations in the 
separate subjects. Indeed, in schools which prepare for several colleges, 
Harvard sections have to be formed. The fear of the committee that 
Harvard may cease to incite the schools to do their best work is not 
shared by the heads of schools; but any systematic attempt to increase 
the requirements now or hereafter would be counter to the judgment of 
many able and disinterested schoolmen, and would be likely to have the 
same result as the improvements of the last thirty years, viz., to raise 
still higher the average age of Freshmen. The next question discussed 
by the reports is whether it is desirable to foster the elective system in 
schools. To the minds of many of the Faculty this is a question which 
does not come into the discussion of their plan; since they contend, not 
for electives in any particular school, but for such a scheme of entrance 
requirements as may allow for a variety of good programmes, however 
hard and fast each programme may be in its own locality. On the 
combinations proposed by the Faculty the majority of the committee 
made no criticism ; and it did not protest in behalf of Greek or History 
or Algebra; but the minority report takes much more radical ground, 
and seems, on the whole, to find more favor with the Board of Overseers. 
It objects to the proposed wider options; it objects to the omission of 
algebra and history from the prescribed list; and it asks whether it is 
“wise to discriminate against Greek any further.” As has been ex- 
plained above, the placing of history and algebra on the optional list was 
an attempt to preserve at least the present proportion of optional sub- 
jects as compared with required. Nobody objects to those two subjects 
as suitable pursuits for the sub-freshman ; the question is, are they fun- 
damentals in education in the same sense as use of the mother tongue, 
knowledge of some modern foreign language, and acquaintance with 
scientific methods? The question of the status of Greek is one barely 
touched in the minority report, though there is an argument on the 
desirability of fostering classical study, and a proposed resolution against 
any reduction in the classics of the present system. 
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Besides the criticisms of special features of the Faculty plan by the 
majority and minority reports, two serious objections are ex- ,, | 
pressed. The majority takes issue with what it courteously Overnsers’ 
believes to be a wrong view of the interest of the College on si 
the part of those members of the Faculty who urge that the new plan is 
a great advantage to the schools ; and they propose a resolution as follows : 
“ Resolved, That the Overseers, regarding Harvard College as chartered 
and endowed for a definite and limited purpose, namely, to provide col- 
legiate instruction to young men, record their judgment that all official 
action of its boards or officers should be directed to the attainment of 
that end, and not primarily to the advancement of other objects, how- 
ever laudable or useful.” ‘Though the resolution was not adopted by 
the Overseers, it undoubtedly expresses the opinion of several members 
of that body. The answer of persons to whom such a resolution must 
be a rebuke would probably be that Harvard University does not exist 
apart from the community at large; that it is dependent for its students 
on the good-will of the public; for their preparation, on the efficiency 
of schools ; for its revenues, on the munificence of Americans. Strictly 
construed, the proposed resolution would condemn Asa Gray, Benjamin 
Peirce, Wolcott Gibbs, J. D. Whitney, and Alexander Agassiz for their 
years of devoted labor, not directed to the “collegiate instruction of 
young men.” Summer Schools, Teachers’ Courses, the use of the Library 
by others than members of the University, would fall under the same 
ban. Harvard is one of the few institutions which has a right to claim the 
title of a National University: it draws students from all parts of the 
country ; its instructors come from all sections ; its benefactors are widely 
scattered ; and it has gained a serviceable reputation for looking out for 
the interests which it has in common with schools and communities 
throughout the land. 


The second criticism is that the opinion of the schoolmen has had too 
much weight. In setting entrance requirements, it is the duty ‘ 

: Ne Ae nterests 
of Harvard to protect her own intellectual life by insisting of the 
on proper preparation in suitable subjects; but in thus serv- ~~ 
ing her own needs, it is the right and duty of the College to set forth a 
system of instruction which she believes to be adapted to the needs of 
schools everywhere. Harvard best serves her own interests by throwing 
the weight of her influence, official and unofficial, in favor of the best pos- 
sible teaching of every subject which is included in the list of entrance re- 
quirements; and enlightened selfishness dictates a common understanding 
with schoolmen on common problems. It is not in the power of Harvard 
to set programmes for the secondary schools of the country; most of 
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them have framed their programmes independent of us. Nor is it safe 
to assert that the judgment of Faculty, Corporation, or Overseers is a 
safer guide on questions of school subjects and programmes than that of 
heads of schools and superintendents of large systems. But Harvard 
may reasonably indicate what combination of subjects it considers suit- 
able, and in so doing ought to and must recognize good programmes 
which meet its needs. The trust embodied in Harvard University 
requires from the teachers in that university an intelligent attempt to 
secure good students, previously well trained, just as much as to deal 
with that material when it arrives. The alternative— which indeed 
seems suggested by the report to the Overseers — is that the College 
ought to frame its requirements without special consideration of the 
conditions and needs of secondary schools. The preparation of boys 
for college and of boys for business life, side by side in the same schools, 
is inevitable: nobody can lay down a scheme for special preparatory 
schools alone ; nobody can legislate for the boys in the classical section 
of a high school and leave out their brothers in the English sections. The 
same line of criticism is more pungently stated in the minority report, 
which declares that “‘ the proposed scheme allows the secondary schools, 
over which the College has no control, to dictate the requirements for 
admission, at least in some measure.” Experience does not show that 
American schools can be compelled to adopt a fixed curriculum furnished 
by Harvard College; indeed, to many persons it seems that the College 
performs a service as important to itself as to the nation when it draws 
up a list of subjects which it believes to furnish the desired intellectual 
training ; when it insists absolutely on certain of those subjects ; and when 
it allows any others, if properly taught, to come in as an option. The 
Faculty supposed that, in recognizing a system of instruction established 
in high schools and academies throughout the country, it was adding 
to the feeders of the College while increasing the thoroughness of its 
examination system. 


Upon these two reports as a basis, the Overseers have at least reached 
conclusions which are summed up in the following official 
sions of the votes. The first was unanimous; the second was contested 


Conclu- 


Ove * ° ° » ° Cxtis 7 ’ 
iit only in the point of making any criticism of the Faculty’s plan. 


In view of an objection in the minority report based on the fact that only 
54 per cent. of the Faculty voted for the plan, it may be worth while to 
point out that the third vote was passed by a majority of one; and that 
majority included 28 per cent. of the Overseers. 

[I. April 20, 1898.] Resolved, That the Overseers will see with 
pleasure the admission requirements of the Lawrence Scientific School 
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brought as rapidly as circumstances may permit to substantial equality 
with those of Harvard College; provided that in so doing the standard 
for admission to the Scientific School shall be steadily raised, and that 
for admission to the College in no wise lowered.” 

[II. June 1, 1898.] “ Resolved, That this Board approves the new 
definitions of the requirements for admission adopted by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, provided that the standard for admission remain sub- 
stantially the same as at present, as regards the total amount of work 
presented.” 

[III. June 15, 1898.] “ Resolved, That the proposed changes in the 
requirements for admission are not entirely satisfactory, and that the pro- 
posed scheme be recommitted to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for 
further consideration and report, to the end that the preparation in 
Algebra and History now required of candidates for admission may not 
be reduced.” 


The first of these votes is a gratifying confirmation of the Faculty’s plan 
for raising the standard of the Scientific School. The second 4 middie 
vote requests the Faculty to do what it has attempted to doin 
its scheme of combinations of entrance requirements, — to keep unchanged 
so far as possible the present standard for entrance to the College. While 
the Overseers seem to look askance at any reduction in the number of 
units required, their vote leaves it to the judgment of the Faculty how to 
preserve the present equilibrium; and the Faculty has announced its 
purpose to compensate for an increase in the difficulty of several required 
subjects by slightly reducing the number of subjects; there is no con- 
flict on this point. As to the new rating of Greek as less in weight than 
Latin or English, and the opportunity to substitute any combinations of 
subjects aggregating three points for Greek, instead of the old alterna- 
tive of higher mathematics and science, — both these changes have been 
allowed by the Overseers without any vote of objection; and the con- 
troversy on that point may therefore be considered closed. The last 
vote of the Overseers (passed by the casting vote of the chairman) pre- 
sents the only point of formal difference between the two boards: it calls 
for the restoration of algebra and history to the required list. The incon- 
veniences of such a restoration, especially for the classical schools, have 
been explained above. But since it leaves unaltered most of the essential 
features of the Faculty’s plan, it is reasonable to suppose that some 
adjustment will be reached early in the next academic year; and that 
the new plan will take effect as an alternative in June, 1899, which will 


be nearly five years from the opening of the discussion. 
Albert Bushnell Hart,’80. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 
THE END OF THE TERM. 

The article on “Student Life” in the last number of this Magazine 
began by saying that “ this spring’s preparations for the war with Spain 
completely overshadow all the interests that usually belong to the stu- 
dent life at Harvard.” This might almost have been said of the two 
months that followed the writing of the article. For, though the war 
soon became an every-day reality, to whose existence the students accus- 
tomed themselves, — though the baseball season progressed, the day of 
the boat race also grew nearer and nearer, and Class Day and Commence- 
ment, with all they involved, became imminent, —the war interest was 
still the one interest shared by all classes and all kinds alike. The war 
was the one universal subject of talk, and the reason for several new 
activities in the College as well as everywhere else. 

But, in considering all this, the conditions under which feeling about 
the war had to work at Harvard must be remembered. They all tended, 
not toward encouraging corporate enthusiasm, but toward helping each 
man to think for himself, and more or less by himself. In the first place, 
the actual declaration of war, the call for volunteers, and the first frank 
and unrestricted burst of enthusiasm, came and passed during the April 
recess. Harvard men, instead of being overwhelmed in a body, were 
scattered all over the country, — many at their own homes. There they 
formed definite individual opinions, and decided each on his own course 
of conduct, in so far as developments permitted. The result was, that, 
when the students returned to Cambridge, the time for anything savoring 
of collective excitement had passed. Nor did it return. Harvard indi- 
vidualism was against it. The Faculty and Corporation were frankly 
opposed to it. Several of the instructors went out of their way to deny 
the need of haste in enlisting, and to point out the number of considera- 
tions that went to determine a man’s duty. And finally, during the sec- 
ond and third weeks in May, nine lectures on “ Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Life” were delivered in Sanders Theatre as follows: ‘ Life in Camp,” 
Dr. C. M. Green, asst.-surgeon First Corps of Cadets; “ Personal Care 
of Volunteer in Campaign,” Dr. H. L. Burrell, lately surgeon-general 
Mass. Volunteer Militia; “Life in Naval Reserve,” Dr. F. G. Balch, 
lately asst.-surgeon Naval Brigade, Mass. Volunteer Militia; “Aid to 
the Sick and Wounded,” Dr. Myles Standish, captain of Ambulance 
Corps, Naval Brigade, Mass. Volunteer Militia; “ Army Life, 1861-65,” 
Prof. H. P. Bowditch, cavalry officer during the civil war; “ Navy Life, 
1861-65,” Dr. S. W. Abbott, asst.-surgeon in the navy during the civil 
war; “ The Medical Examination,” Dr. J. B. Blake; “ Life in Modern 
Naval Vessels,” Prof. I. N. Hollis; “ Enlisting,” President Eliot. 
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On the evening of President Eliot’s speech, the attendance was very 
large. As a result of all this, the talk about the war, and about fellow- 
students who had marched off to Tampa or elsewhere, — talk that was 
perpetually drifting up and down the Square, the club-rooms, the dor- 
mitories, and the Yard,— bore no tone of thoughtless echoing, but a 
noticeable one of individual reflection. Those who were enthusiastic 
were so on their own initiative, and not with borrowed gusto. 

All this was most excellent and satisfactory, except where it gave play 
to individual laziness. The poor attendance at drill, and the absolute 
indifference shown towards a proposal to organize a military camp for a 
couple of weeks during the summer, and thus enable men to learn some 
of the hundred things about camp life that can be learned only by expe- 
rience, were deplorable. The loss of Lieutenant Robinson may well have 
been a heavy blow to the drill squads ; but, as drilling in companies of 
their own organization seemed so eminently the thing for the students to be 
doing, this excuse looked paltry and inadequate, — especially as the pro- 
gress made by those who did drill showed within five weeks that where 
a will was, there a way was also. At the end of this time, several of the 
companies could be taken down to Soldier’s Field and given skirmish drill 
with blank cartridges, — spreading out across the green grass, charging 
a dike (amid cheers), falling back and skirmishing up the field again, 
lying down and rattling off their cartridges with much show of enthusi- 
asm ; all done in a form and order that to an untrained eye seemed 
good. 

On May 4 a mass meeting was held with the purpose of raising money 
for the purchase of a stand of colors for the cruiser Harvard. More 
than enough was subscribed, and, with the surplus still further added to, 
a loving-cup was also ordered. 

The brass-bound sea-chest, containing a stand of colors (ensign, jack, 
and pennant), had the following inscription on plate placed on the lid: 
“ Presented to the Cruiser Harvard, by Members of Harvard University, 
June, 1898.” 

The loving-cup, which was mounted on an ebony stand, had the same 
inscription on one side, together with the Harvard shield in relief, and 
on the other the closing lines of Lowell’s “‘ Commemoration Ode :” — 

“ What were our lives without Thee ? 
What all our lives to save Thee ? 
We reck not what we gave Thee, 
We do not dare to doubt Thee, 

But ask whatever else 
And we will dare.” 


The receipt of these two was later officially acknowledged by the Har- 
vard’s captain. 
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On the warm summer afternoon of May 30, a large audience gathered 
in Sanders Theatre and hushed itself to listen to the Memorial Day Ora- 
tion. Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, presided ; the Rev. Geo. A. Gordon, ’81, 
made the prayer; and the Glee Club led the audience in singing the 
first verse of “Fair Harvard” and the verse containing the lines that 
begin : — 

“‘ May thy destinies ever be onward and bright.” 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, s 62, delivered the oration. The hour, the con- 
sciousness in everybody’s mind that the country was hurrying to another 
war, the thought of friends or relatives who had enlisted for active ser- 
vice, made the occasion a very solemn one. What was said has been 
reported, and needs no comment here. Suffice it to say that Professor 
Shaler spoke words of discriminative patriotic ardor, far different from 
those of windy and hasty enthusiasm or of chilling criticism with which 
the air had been filled, —- words that his hearers will not soon forget. 

Among the more noteworthy events of the last term were Professor 
Norton’s farewell lecture in Fine Arts, and the Junior Class dinner. 
Professor Norton’s last lecture was one of those about which little can be 
said, but which imply and signify a great deal. During the 23 years 
that he has taught in the College, hundreds, nay, thousands, of students 
have listened to him. Countless numbers of them, hailing from the ends 
of the earth, have gathered from him their first conception and under- 
standing of the fine arts, and have been brought to a more or less inti- 
mate and personal attitude toward them. That any one will soon be 
found to do this work to the extent that Professor Norton has done it, is 
scarcely to be hoped ; and his last lecture, affecting as it was to all who 
heard it, was still more moving to those who stopped to realize that it 
signalized a great loss to the College. 

The Junior dinner, held at the Vendome on May 5, was the second 
Class dinner held by ’99. The year before, the unheard-of had been 
undertaken, and a Sophomore dinner had been held amid expressions of 
doubt about its success, and of misgivings as to its future results. It was 
thought that it would be no more satisfactory than a Sophomore dinner 
could be, and might prove lamentable in its effect on the all-important 
Junior dinner to follow. It was feared that the first dinner might serve 
merely to make the second one tame. As a matter of fact, however, the 
second dinner turned out a supreme and memorable moment of cordial 
and genial Class unity, that went off much more naturally and agreeably 
than if it had been a first experience. 

At the end of the year 1896-97 an undergraduate “committee on the 
reception of new students ” was organized, with the purpose of extending 
the hand of welcome to members of the incoming Freshman Class in as 
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‘ natural and informal a manner as possible, and of helping them to set 
themselves right with their surroundings. The need of something of this 
kind had grown as the University became yearly more huge, more dis- 
jointed, more difficult to understand, and was often made painfully evident 
by cases of men who had not learned where their opportunities lay, or how 
to make use of them, until too late. The trouble usually was that the un- 
fortunate ones had begun by being outsiders, and had been unable to find 
their way into the college life. With this in mind, members of the com- 
mittee were chosen on account of their prominence, or their breadth and 
diversity of interest. Each one was assigned a very small number of 
Freshmen, for whom he was to do what he could, and whom he was to 
give the benefit of his experience when necessary. At the end of the 
year the Committee felt convinced that it had accomplished something, 
and in June, wiser by a year’s experience, reorganized itself anew for 
the reception of another Freshman Class. As the work of the committee 
was of necessity quiet and informal, it kept itself out of print as much as 
possible. 

The election of officers in the drill squads resulted as follows: Gradu- 
ate School: Capt., A. E. Frye, 2 G., 1st Lieut., H. Bancroft, 1G., 2d 
Lieut., J. M. Boutwell, Asst., 1st Sergt., M. H. Wright, Asst. — Law 
School: Capt., S. C. M. Kimberley, 3L., 1st Lieut., A. Monroe, 1 L., 
2d Lieut., F. S. Parmenter, 3 L., 1st Sergt., J. R. Delafield, 2 L.—’98 
Squad: Capt., L. P. Marvin, 1st Lieut., A. W. Davis, 2d Lieut., H. D. 
Whitfield, 1st Sergt., F. W. Gay. —’99 Squad: Capt., H. F. Wolffe, 
1st Lieut., H. M. Huxley, 2d Lieut., M. Stearns, Ist Sergt. A. T. Smith. 
— 1900 Squad: (Company A) Capt., R. W. Bliss, 1st Lieut., M. Church- 
ill, 2d Lieut., W. L. Shaw, 1st Sergt., P. P. Chase. (Company B) 
Capt., R. O. Dalton, 1st Lieut., R. J. Graves, 2d Lieut., A. Hasbrouck, 
1st Sergt., H. J. Davenport. — 1901 Squad: (Company A) Capt., B. 
Boss, 1st Lieut., H. W. Keene, 2d Lieut., R. M. Brown, 1st Sergt., W. 
A. Heilprin. (Company B) Capt., P. E. Coyle, 1st Lieut., S. G. Ellis, 
2d Lieut., C. C. Brayton, 1st Sergt., R. M. Brownwell. — The first eight 
members of the O. K. from ’99 are: R. P. Bellows, J. F. Boice, J. W. 
Farley, R. DeK. Gilder, H. James, C. H. L. Johnston, H. M. Rideout, 
H. Williams, Jr. — The first seven members of the Signet from 1900 are: 
W. B. Cutting, R. S. Holland, E. L. Dudley, R. C. Bolling, F. E. Bis- 
sell, C. M. Bill, H. Tappin — The officers of the Hasty Pudding Club 
at the close of the year were: Pres. pro tem. (in place of D. M. Goodrich, 
enlisted) ; C. C. Stillman, ’98 ; vice-pres., G. H. Scull, ’98 ; sec., P. M. Jaf- 
fray, 99; treas., R. DeK. Gilder, 99; xp., F. Curtis, 98; chorister, W. 
H. Rand, ’98 ; librarian, St. J. Smith, ’98.— The officers of the Pi Eta 
Society at the close of the year were: Pres., H. H. Fish, 99; vice-pres., 


v 
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A. G. Fay, ’99; sec., J. A. Denholm, ’99; treas., H. Coonley, 99. — The 
Deutscher Verein gave a play this spring for the first time in many years. 
The play was the Schul Reiterin, by Emile Pohl. A private perform- 
ance was given at the Newtowne Club House. — The Sophomores won 
the first annual Freshman-Sophomore inter-class debate. — The Camera 
Club was brought to life again, and gave an exhibition of lantern slides 
in the Fogg lecture room. — During the last year the Pierian Sodality, 
which had of late grown rather unpopular, and consequently demoral- 
ized, engaged Mr. Loeffler, the second violin of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, as coach. It also stiffened up its discipline, expelled those 
members who by their inactivity acted only as deadweights, and finally, 
in the spring concert, showed marked signs of improvement. ‘The offi- 
cers at the close of the year were: Pres., H. Coonley, 99; vice-pres., 
L. Pearse, 99; sec., H. R. Johnson, 1900; treas., H. L. Leiter, 1900; 
librarian, H. H. Fox, 1900; leader, E. B. Terhune, ’99. — The officers 
of the Memorial Society are: Pres., Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46 ; vice-pres., 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80; sec., H. Williams, Jr., 99; treas., R. DeK. Gilder, 
99 ; archivist, A. Adams, 99; curator, R. Wolcott, Jr., ’99. 
Henry James, Jr., ’99. 


THE NEW CLASS DAY. 

The ’98 Class Day was held on Friday, June 24. The weather was 
almost perfect, — clear, sunny, and not too warm. The custom of having 
a Senior dance the night before Class Day was continued this year, and 
proved again successful. Memorial Hall was used for the dancing, and 
the Delta, already inclosed for the exercises round the Statue, was 
illuminated with lanterns and filled with tables, where the people sat 
between dances, and where supper was served. Such a large dance is 
rather difficult to run smoothly, but everything seemed to go off well, the 
only objection being that in so large a crowd there was a good deal of 
confusion in finding people. 

On Class Day, the day began by the Seniors marching into Sanders 
Theatre at 11 o’clock for the usual exercises. After a prayer by the 
Rev. F. G. Peabody, Charles Grilk delivered the Oration, speaking at first 
very forcibly about the duty of every educated man to enter politics, but 
unfortunately turning off into a criticism of the government and the war. 
The Class Poet, G. H. Scull, having gone to the war, the poem was 
omitted, and the Oration was directly followed by the Ivy Oration by 
R. P. Utter. The Ode by F. L. Waldo and the Benediction completed 
the exercises. 

Then every one scattered to the various spreads. The Hasty Pudding 
spread was as usual at the club-house directly after the exercises; the Pi 
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Eta spread at the Gymnasium ; and numerous smaller clubs and private 
spreads were held round the Yard. 

About 4 o’clock there was a general gathering for the exercises round 
the Statue, which were to take the place of the former Tree exercises. 
This was the chief innovation of ’98’s Class Day, and, it must be said, 
hardly a successful one. The Senior Class, at the request of the Cor- 
poration, agreed early in the year to give up the old Tree as the place 
for the exercises, and finally decided to hold them round the John Har- 
vard Statue. Accordingly, the Delta west of Memorial was inclosed 
with high wooden seats, with a space by the wall of Memorial for the 
graduates. The pedestal of the Statue was covered with flowers. About 
5 o'clock, after the spectators and the other classes had assembled, the 
Seniors marched in, in cap and gown, an assurance that dignity and 
order were now to be preserved. Mr. J. J. Storrow, ’85, then addressed 
the Class in behalf of the graduates, and, under the conditions, made a 
singularly good speech. But the occasion was a difficult one. Speaking 
to the 98 men, he still had to speak over their heads to the audience. 
Moreover, undergraduates and spectators, sitting in the hot sun, and 
waiting impatiently for the exercises to proceed, are hardly in the mood 
to listen to a speech which must necessarily be serious. If the speech 
is to be continued in future years, it must be shortened and changed in 
character. 

The usual cheering by the classes followed, and then, after every one 
sang “ Fair Harvard,” the Class filed past the Statue in a rather orderly 
manner, and each one took some flowers. The contrast to the old fight 
around the Tree was great. There was no danger of ill-feeling or injury, 
but neither was there the least possible excitement or interest attached to 
getting the flowers. 

After the exercises around the Statue, many more spreads and teas 
were given. The spread at Beck Hall was given as usual, and many 
people spent the rest of the evening there. There was dancing at the 
Gymnasium, and the entire Yard was lighted up by strings of Chinese 
lanterns. Ordinarily, only the Yard proper has been illuminated, but 
this year the part between University and Sever was also opened, and it 
added greatly to the effect. 

A shadow was cast on the feelings of all, especially of the Seniors, by 
the absence of so many of the men at the war. ‘Two of the Class Day 
officers, D. M. Goodrich, second marshal, and G. H. Scull, poet, were 
with Colonel Wood’s regiment, and, with many other men who were 
away, they left a gap that every one felt. Thus the day had an added 
dignity and seriousness. 

The Officers of the Class of 1898 are: Secretary, Bartlett Harding 
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Hayes, Jamaica Plain. First Marshal, James Handasyd Perkins, Milton. 
Second Marshal, David Marvin Goodrich, Akron, O. Third Marshal, 
Norman Winslow Cabot, Brookline. Orator, Charles Grilk, Davenport, 
Iowa. Poet, Guy Hamilton Scull, Boston. Odist, Fullerton Leonard 
Waldo, Bridgeport, Conn. Jvy Orator, Robert Palfrey Utter, Denver, 
Colo. Chorister, Waldron Holmes Rand, Jr., Dorchester. Class Day 
Committee, Frank Horace Bigelow, Worcester ; Norton Shaw, Matta- 
poisett; Harry Kelly Brent, Lexington, Ky. Class Committee, William 
Woodward, New York, N. Y.; George Winthrop Bouvé, Brookline ; 
James Lloyd Knox, Newtonville. Photographic Committee, Leon Wal- 
lace Redpath, Newtonville; Samuel Lester Fuller, Andover; William 


Edwin Dorman, Lynn. 
J. Wells Farley, ’99. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

Radcliffe College has constantly increased its numbers with a steady 
supply of students whom it draws to it, not as yet by its traditions or 
inherited associations, but by the advantages for serious education which 
it has to offer. Most of the undergraduates come from the public schools 
of New England; an ever-growing percentage of graduate students from 
other universities and colleges; and the majority of the special students 
from private and norma! schools and other institutions in all parts of the 
country. The number of graduate students in Radcliffe has this year 
increased to 61 as against 40 in 96-97. This year, as in preceding 
years, one or more members of the Senior Class have already received the 
bachelor’s degree from some other college. Of those admitted to gradu- 
ate work, about 20 properly qualified students have been members of the 
courses intended primarily for graduates in Harvard University; this 
result encourages the hope that the present experiment of distinguishing, 
in the co-education of men and women, between graduate and under- 
graduate work is proving successful. The number of special students 
this last year corresponds almost precisely to the number in ’96-97, 
though the whole attendance at the College increased from 370 in ’96-97 
to 424 in 97-98. Radcliffe has no more able scholars than the best of 
her special students. These may be divided into three classes: first, 
those who, because of unavoidable obstacles to the progress of their early 
education, have been unable to pass the full requirement for admission, 
though they have shown by examination their ability to enter on much 
of the work which is offered to candidates for the degree; second, those 
women — by far the larger number of the special students — who, having 
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had a proper general training, wish to obtain special education in some 
particular line of work; as these are often merely pausing for a year in 
their profession of teaching, and are spurred on by the realization that 
their experience in college work will affect their subsequent advancement 
and usefulness, they bring to their studies an eager and serious spirit ; 
and, finally, those who are studying for admission to some class in the 
College, who for that reason usually work with more zeal than the average 
undergraduate. It is an interesting fact, too, that the special students 
often show as much interest in the College after leaving it as do the 
alumnae, both in sending new pupils and in giving other material assist- 
ance. 

The Harvard instructors who offer to teach for the first time in 98-99 
at Radcliffe are Assistant Professors Platner and C. H. Moore, Drs. 
Cunningham, MacDougall, Bouton, Jaggar, and Messrs. Maynadier and 
Fiske. Admission examinations were held in July in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chicago, IIl., Cincinnati, O., Lawrenceville, N. J., New York, N. Y., 
Pomfret, Conn., Portland, Me., San Francisco, Cal., St. Louis, Mo., 
Washington, Conn., Washington, D. C., Youngstown, O., Quincy, Spring- 
field, and Worcester. According to the returns made thus far, 100 can- 
didates presented themselves for their final examinations, 157 for their 
preliminaries, and 22 special students took entrance examinations upon 
certain required subjects. Of the final candidates, 92 were admitted, — 
38 without conditions,—and 8 were rejected. Other candidates will 
complete their examinations in September. Of the preliminary candi- 
dates, 18 were rejected, and of the specials 4. Examination papers 
were provided both under the requirements which have been in force for 
several years and under the new requirements announced in the catalogue 
for 97-98, and candidates were at liberty to choose between the two 
methods. It was plain that the majority had preferred to continue their 
preparation under the requirements with which they had begun, for 
nearly all the candidates, both preliminary and final, presented them- 
selves under the old method. 

Scholarships for ’98-99 have been awarded as follows: The Ellen 
M. Barr scholarships have been awarded to Mary W. Dean, ’99, C. 
Helen Lovell, ’99, Mary A. Rand, ’99, Philinda P. Rand, ’99; the Ella 
Lowell Lyman scholarship to Mary T. Loughlin, 1900; the Agnes Irwin 
scholarship to Katharine E. Fullerton, 1900; the Widow Joanna Hoar 
scholarship to Mary R. Hunt, 1900; the Maria Denny Fay scholarship 
to M.I. Arnold, 1900; the Josiah M. Fiske scholarship to Alice D. 
Chamberlain, 1901. 

At the annual meeting of the Associates of Radcliffe College, held on 
the second Wednesday of June, Prof. W. W. Goodwin was reélected a 
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member of the Council to serve seven years. The members of the Aca- 
demic Board appointed by the Associates, subject to the express approval 
of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, were Professors Green- 
ough, Mark, Wright, Macvane, B. O. Peirce, von Jagemann, Grandgent, 
and Kittredge. 

On June 8, Miss Irwin received from the University of Pennsylvania 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 

Since April, Radcliffe College has received a variety of gifts, both 
large and small, in proportion to the diversity of interests which she 
represents. Mrs. David P. Kimball has so cordially approved a plan 
to meet one of the most pressing needs of the College that she has 
offered $50,000 for the establishment of a permanent Hall of Residence, 
—a memorial so durable and desirable that it will do for long years the 
very work which the giver means it to do. This and the gymnasium set 
a noble example of intelligent and far-reaching beneficence. In May, 
Miss Marian Hovey gave to the College for apparatus for the gym- 
nasium $2160.34. She also sent to the Treasurer $2160.34, which was 
the principal and accrued interest of a sum put into her hands by Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway, and, after consultation with Mrs. Hemenway’s heirs, 
set aside to finish the swimming-pool of the gymnasium. The alumnae 
have made up the sum necessary to complete the scholarship fund of 
$5000. The Class of ’98 has presented the College with casts of the 
Victory of Samothrace and of the Venus of Milo, which have been placed 
at the entrance to the Library. 

On June 27, the Annex 95 Club met for its annual luncheon at the 
Colonial Club, Cambridge. Thirteen members were present, among whom 
were Mrs. Wilbur (Alice Heustis, 94), Portland, Ore. ; Mrs. Forbes (Edith 
Glidden, Sp.), New York; and Margaret Sweeney, Sp., Belmont, Cal. 
Theodora Elwell presided. Mrs. George Vaillant (Alice V. Clapp, Sp.) 
spoke on the training given by Radcliffe for married life. Sophie C. 
Hart, 92, described Western college life as she had seen it during the 
past winter, and from her experience spoke earnestly of the need the 
graduates had of the small Hall of Residence, toward the establishment 
of which the Annex ’95 Club had pledged itself a year before. Leslie 
W. Hopkinson, Sp., chairman of the committee appointed to devise a 
plan for securing the money to supply a Hall of Residence, gave her re- 
port of the year’s work, and ended it with the delightful news that Mrs. 
David P. Kimball, of Boston, had, through Miss Hopkinson, offered to 
give the $50,000 necessary for the land and building. A vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Kimball was passed with enthusiasm. 

Radcliffe Class Day fell on Wednesday, June 22. In Fay House 
Mrs. Agassiz, Miss Irwin, and Miss Longfellow, with the officers of the 
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Senior Class, received the guests, while in the smaller rooms of Fay 
House, Vaughan House, and the Brown and Nichols Building groups of 
Seniors entertained their special friends. The Seniors decorated the 
rooms in which they received, but the halls and stairways were trimmed 
by the Juniors, who, as usual, served as ushers. Out of doors, beneath 
the strings of Japanese lanterns that decorated the lawn, refreshments 
were served throughout the evening ; there was also dancing in a large 
tent, as well as in the auditorium, and at intervals the Glee Club sang. 
On Saturday, June 25, the Juniors gave the Seniors a luncheon at Fay 
House. The next afternoon, at St. John’s Chapel, the Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, of Brookline, preached the baccalaureate sermon upon the text, 
Matt. v. 15: “ Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all that are in the house.” 

On Tuesday morning, June 28, Miss Irwin and Miss Longfellow gave 
a breakfast to the Seniors at Craigie House. Early in the afternoon, the 
class lunched together and held its last undergraduate meeting, at which 
Miss Humphrey, Miss Locke, Miss Sharples, and Miss Stratton were 
appointed officers for the next three years. 

In May the Senior Class lost by death one of the most able of its 
members, Margaret M. Nickerson, a girl of scholarly tastes, strong char- 
acter, and earnest spirit. Her fellow-students, who had come to know 
her in her gentle, thoughtful life, feel her death as a loss to the whole 
College. 

Commencement Day came on Tuesday, June 28, and the exercises 
were held at 4.30 p.m. in Sanders Theatre. After a prayer by Dr. 
McKenzie, the Glee Club sang the 10th Ode of the 2d Book of Horace. 
Mrs. Agassiz then made the following address : — 


“T know that the kind friends who are brought here this afternoon by their 
interest in Radcliffe College will gladly share our pleasure in hearing of the 
good things that befall her. I will therefore begin by enumerating the gifts 
of the year. Foremost among these is our new gymnasium. It marks alsoa 
new phase in our history, since it is the first in the series of buildings which 
are to form our final architectural scheme. This gymnasium is the gift of Mrs. 
Augustus Hemenway. In size, in judicious distribution of room, and in gen- 
eral arrangement it is admirably adapted for its purpose. The apparatus, which 
is to fit up the interior of this gymnasium with everything requisite for the 
exercises and the physical training of large classes, is the gift of Miss Marian 
Hovey, another kind friend of Radcliffe to whom we have owed generous 
help in the past. The swimming-tank, of which we had almost despaired be- 
cause it is a very costly accompaniment of a gymnasium, is provided for from 
a sum left to the disposition of Miss Hovey by Mrs. Mary Hemenway. To 
name her is to recall a noble example, a lifetime of beneficence. We are very 
glad that her name should be associated with our first College building and 
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with our new gymnasium. I congratulate our students with all my heart upon 
this acquisition, and only regret that the Class which is leaving us to-day will 
not share in these new facilities so important for health as well as pleasure ; 
may I not add for instruction also, since we are learning every day how much 
the mind owes to a healthy physical development. It is therefore well that 
our first building should bear upon this point, though we hope to see recitation 
and lecture rooms, scientific laboratories, library, etc., rise in fair succession 
around us. We may wait long for the completion of this pleasant sketch, but 
I feel sure that it will come in time. 

“ Besides the gifts above mentioned, we have received since my report of last 
year, from the will of Miss Barr, the sum of $52,619.56, the income to be ex- 
pended in scholarships. It is charged with a small legacy, but the whole will 
eventually be devoted to the main purpose. We have also received $20,000 
from the executors of the estate of Henry L. Pierce. Further we are indebted 
to private generosity for a valuable course of lectures by Miss Laura Fisher 
on the Kindergarten System. It was attended both by Harvard and Radcliffe 
students, and by other persons interested in the subject. I should also add that 
the Cantabrigia Club has continued its generous efforts to found a scholarship 
for Radcliffe, a course of lectures for this object having been given last winter 
under their auspices. They have already collected a considerable sum toward 
this end. 

“In the list of our benefactors we must not forget our own students, children 
of Radcliffe as it were. For a number of years our alumnae have been inter- 
ested in bringing together (largely by contributions of their own) the sum of 
$5000, the income to be used as a Radcliffe scholarship. Pending the comple- 
tion of this sum they have maintained what they called a “ floating scholar- 
ship,” providing for special cases when the means of some deserving student 
did not suffice for her education. I am happy to say that the whole sum, 
$5000, is now made up, and takes its place on the list of our permanent regular 
scholarships. I had thought that this would conclude the enumeration of our 
gifts for the year, but to-day the news is brought me of another, the announce- 
ment of which will be welcome to our students, and I think to our general 
audience as well. Certain of our alumnae and of our special students (a so- 
ciety known as the Annex ’95 Club) generously undertook, with the cobperation 
of our graduates, to raise money for the building of a Hall of Residence for 
Radcliffe. They proposed their plan to us (that is, to the officers and Council 
of Radcliffe) about a year ago, and appointed a committee and took other mea- 
sures toward its accomplishment. They were proceeding hopefully, when the 
breaking out of the war brought this project with many others to a standstill. 
They felt that it was impossible at such a moment to raise the sum of $50,000, 
and for less than that they were assured that their scheme could not be success- 
fully carried out. It looked as if the plan so full of promise for Radcliffe 
must be indefinitely postponed, if not given up. To-day, however, I am 
allowed to say that the Club has received from Mrs. David P. Kimball a gift 
of $50,000, the whole sum needed for the execution of this pleasant purpose. 
I knew that this would give you all great pleasure, and for myself it is a great 
gratification to record these facts concerning our graduates and students. 
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“The life of every college must be in great degree dependent upon the 
affection and loyal service of her students, and we have the happiness of see- 
ing that, long after their college course is ended, our graduates are still in active 
sympathy with us, sharing in our work, and aiding the progress of Radcliffe by 
every means in their power. 

“Tt is a pleasure to say in closing this list of our gifts that the scholarship of 
the College is well sustained, and justifies the interest felt in Radcliffe. The 
work does not lose but rather gains in average quality as the number of our 
students increases. In proportion to the number, there are more who take the 
full college course of four years, as compared with those who come as special 
students, though it should be added that among our special students there 
have been some of our most distinguished scholars. It is pleasant to speak 
in this connection of the opportunity opened by the Society of Colonial Dames 
to the students of Mount Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, and Radcliffe. They 
offered to the four colleges a competitive prize of not less than $50, and not 
more than $100, for the best essay on any subject of Colonial history. The 
$100 prize was awarded to one of our special students, Miss Louisa Porter 
Haskell from Columbia, S. C., for an essay on ‘ Education in South Carolina 
before the Revolution.’ 

“Tam requested by the Committee on Honors and Higher Degrees in the 
Division of Philosophy to make special mention of Miss Ethel Dench Puffer. 
Her case is similar to that of Miss Petersen, who passed so fine an examination 
for the degree of Philosophy in the Division of Modern Languages last year. 
Miss Puffer has made her preparation for the Ph. D. chiefly under the instruc- 
tion of Dr. Miinsterberg, partly in his laboratory at Freiburg, partly in his 
laboratory here. Of her thesis on ‘Symmetry,’ written for her examination, 
he speaks in the highest terms. Her long and searching oral examination be- 
fore the whole Committee only confirmed the impression made by her thesis, 
and the Committee reports to the Radcliffe Corporation, and to the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, as follows : — 

“‘¢The Division of Philosophy has examined Miss Puffer as for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and has unanimously found her unusually well qualified 
for that degree when judged by the standards applied in case of candidates who 
are members of the Graduate School of Harvard University, and who apply 
under the regulations of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences.’ 

“ Tn conclusion I turn to another side of my subject, more especially addressed 
to our students in general. Twenty years have passed since the first steps 
were taken toward establishing college education for women in Cambridge, New 
England. Cambridge, Old England, had preceded us in this movement, and 
her example had but heightened the desire, or may we not use a word of nobler 
significance and say the aspiration, of our women for academic instruction of a 
high order under the protection and with the adequate resources of an old Uni- 
versity. Harvard has been the first of the older universities to meet this aspi- 
ration with a cordial response. That we gather here this afternoon in the hall 
where the Harvard students will receive their degrees to-morrow, and that the 
President honors us with his presence and his codperation, is sufficient assurance 
of the friendly disposition of the University toward us. But it is not only near 
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home and with reference to Radcliffe that we should consider the relation of 
woman to her own higher education. Standing as we do at the close of one 
century and the beginning of another, we may well pause and cast a glance at 
what we have gained in the past and at what we hope to attain in the future. 
It must be confessed that the century we are leaving has been generous to 
women. It has granted them new opportunities, a larger share in the learning 
and the intellectual property of the world, and wider choice of occupations 
leading to personal independence and to self-support. These are great gifts. 
They involve great responsibilities. What shall we do—or perhaps I should 
rather say to my younger friends, ‘ what will you do, — with the gifts and respon- 
sibilities you are bringing to the new century?’ In the more general sense, 
neither you nor I can answer that question. The answer does not lie in the 
realm of prophecy, but in that of experience, in the practical working-out of 
conditions very incompletely developed as yet. It is true that the efficiency 
of women’s work in many directions is already recognized ; in the higher 
grades of teaching, for instance, in some branches of scientific work, in museums 
and libraries, in prisons and hospitals, in many public institutions, and in various 
lucrative walks of life recently opened to women. Beyond this lies the wider 
range of the professions generally and of political life ; and the question whether 
women shall have an active share here, also, may well cause anxiety not only to 
the conservative lookers-on, but to others who value the domestic side of life 
as the safeguard of its most precious things. Perhaps, after all, women them- 
selves may be the first to learn where they may safely tread. For the present, 
at least, we must leave these doubtful points to be determined by the great 
teachers, time and experience. They will not let us go far astray. Mean- 
while, there is one thing which women can do and do at once. .What they 
have received at the hands of the nineteenth century they can repay with 
interest to the twentieth. Their sphere of activity will unquestionably be 
greatly enlarged, and they will deal with subjects not hitherto committed to 
their judgment. By their conscientious exercise of these new powers, by higher 
standards, by less care for a factitious luxury and more love of real beauty 
and refinement, by nobler ambitions and a closer loyalty to duty, they may 
show that the more stern and exacting intellectual training and the wider fields 
of work opened to them have not carried them beyond their strength, as many 
people have foretold would be the case ; but that, on the contrary, their studies 
have prepared them to meet the tasks of life with cheerful courage, and to seek 
refreshment in the resources furnished them by their education. I once heard 
a very charming and an unusually intellectual woman, who had met with very 
heavy trials, say in speaking of education, ‘It is the very armor of life, — 
proof against many an attack of weariness and depression.’ She had tried it, 
and she knew of what she spoke. 

“There is a sweet old English word, much in use formerly but now rarely 
heard, —the name of gentlewoman. No doubt it meant originally exactly what 
it says, a gentle woman, but in common parlance it came to mean many other 
things ; good breeding, gentle speech and usage, dignity, kindness, and some- 
thing which perhaps includes them all,—sympathy. Make these things the 
strong foundations of your studies now and of your work hereafter. So shall 
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you lose nothing which belonged to the ideal womanhood of old, but only add 
to it increase of knowledge and wisdom as the handmaidens of a higher use- 
fulness.” 


President Eliot then spoke briefly : — 


“ Associates and Graduates of Radcliffe College. — Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
That was a delightful series of gifts which your President has reported to 
you. As she described them one after another, we noticed that women gave 
almost all of them. While some of the givers inherited their money from 
their fathers, and some had received it from their husbands, others had earned 
it themselves. These three types of benefactors were represented in the short 
list that Mrs. Agassiz read to us. But is not this just as it should be? I 
observed that in two very interesting cases the source of the money in a pre- 
ceding generation was the same, namely, American shipping on the high seas. 
The very last gift announced, that of Mrs. David P. Kimball, had that source. 
Her father was a Salem merchant on a great scale before the legislation 
called protective had destroyed American commerce. The gift of Mrs. Au- 
gustus Hemenway had a similar original source in the previous generation. 
That, too, came from American shipping, managed with consummate insight 
and skill. ‘Fhe source of these great gifts is, then, a noble one. But, on the 
whole, I think the gift that must look most precious to these young gradu- 
ates who are just now going out into the world is the gift that came from the 
woman who spent her life in teaching. 

“ But what are these gifts for? Why do these women make such gifts? 
What do they expect? What do they hope for? They surely nourish the 
beautiful hope of doing some perpetual good in the world. But what good ? 
I believe that these benefactors all have the hope and expectation that they 
may stimulate through these gifts to Radcliffe College the intellectual and 
spiritual life in women ; that they may contribute through the long-enduring 
work of Radcliffe College to raise up generation after generation of women 
who can enter with ready and comprehensive sympathy into intellectual and 
spiritual pursuits, and who can associate with men on terms of that wide and 
noble sympathy. How can greater gift be made to human society ? Can any 
greater gift be made to a man than to keep him in the presence of a highly- 
trained intellectual and spiritual woman? Can any greater gift be made to 
human society than to make it possible, generation after generation, for men 
and women to live together in this quick intellectual and spiritual sympathy ? 

“ And this, ladies and gentlemen, is, in my opinion, the real meaning of the 
practical union which has been effected between Harvard University and Rad-~ 
cliffe College. That union typifies the intellectual communion between men 
and women which the culture of the two colleges will make possible in some 
measure for future generations. We now pursue this great object without 
fearing that, in developing this higher side of the life of woman, the beauty 
and charm of the feminine character may be impaired. All our people have 
learned better than that, although it is only about twenty-five years since 
women began to receive in New England a college education comparable to 
that of men. We goonin this work with no misgivings as to its effect upon 
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the physical life of woman. We are sure that with the intellectual and spirit- 
ual incitement and uplifting there will go under wise management an increase 
in physical vigor, grace, and charm. We are sure that the great function of 
woman, in conserving all the good the past has had, will endure through all 
these new influences. We are sure that the loving, pondering, unforgetting 
heart of woman will remain the same through all changes in intellectual devel- 
opment. We look forward, therefore, to the future of Radcliffe with joyous 
expectation and an infinite hope.” 


After the Glee Club had sung the 23d Ode of the 3d Book of Horace, 
Mrs. Agassiz conferred forty-seven degrees, viz. : — 


A. B.: Katharine Chase Berry, Cambridge ; Sarah Elizabeth Chandler, 
Cambridge ; Kate Pineo Chase, Hyannis; Sarah Elizabeth Clough, Lynn ; 
Cora Olive Goldthwait, Lynn ; Ida Griffiths, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Jennie 
Armstrong Howe, Kokomo, Ind. ; Caroline Louise Humphrey, Cambridge ; 
Florence Adeline Locke, Cambridge ; Eva Helen Merrill, Cambridge ; Mary 
Teresa O’Donnell, Cambridge ; Alberta Virginia Scott, Cambridge ; Annie 
Frances Stratton, Cambridge. 

Cum Laude: Sarah Alice Bigelow, Lexington ; Edith Frances Chase, Con- 
cord Junction ; Bertha Vincent Drew, Newton; Frances Mary Drury, Con- 
cord ; Jean Tay Edwards, Boston ; Maude Lucy Fellows, Cambridge ; Bea- 
trice Erskine Hahn, Newark, N. J.; Mary Louise Jewett, East Boston ; 
Maude Winthrop Lincoln, Dorchester; Edith Lillian Sawyer, Arlington ; 
Sarah Hall Sharples, Cambridge ; Marian Bartholow Walker, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Agnes Melita Knowles, as of the Class of ’97 ; Edith Fiske Whitney, Lincoln. 

Magna Cum Laude: Marguerite Barton, Brookline ; Pauline Wight Brig- 
ham, Jamaica Plain ; Mary Ellery Clark, Newtonville ; Gertrude Mary Flani- 
gan, Jamaica Plain ; Kate Daniels Griswold, Boston ; Gertrude Freeman Hall, 
North Adams; Henriette Marie Heinzen, Roxbury ; Edith Temple Horne, 
Dorchester ; Elizabeth Helen Hunter, Allston; Blanche Manahan Huse, 
Somerville ; Frances Blackler Keene, Lynn ; Grace Warren Landrum, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Margaret Leonard, Hinsdale, N. H.; Gertrude Stein, San Francisco, 
Cal. ; Lillian May Wing, Fall River ; Edith Annette Winship, Somerville. 

Summa Cum Laude: Mary Parker Follet, South Quincy ; Amy Bailey Syl- 
vester, Somerville ; Anna Boynton Thompson, Boston; Maud May Wood, 
Woburn. 

A. M.: Abby Noyes Arnold, North Abington, A. B. Smith College ; Mary 
Alice Bowers, Saco, Me., B. L. Smith College ; Martha Carter, Newtonville, 
A. B. Radcliffe College ; Beulah Marie Dix, Cambridge, A. B. Radcliffe Col- 
lege ; Carrie Anna Harper, Charlestown, A. B. Radcliffe College; Bertha 
Marion Pillsbury, Urbana, Ill., A. B. University of Illinois ; Caroline Aiken 
Sawyer, Cambridge, A. B. Boston University ; Anna Hemans Smith, Colla- 
mer, N. Y., A. B. Syracuse University ; Jennie Chamberlain Watts, Cam- 
bridge, A. B. Radcliffe College. 

Honors. — Final Honors in Classies : Gertrude Mary Flanigan, ’98. Honors 
in English : Maud May Wood, ’98; Inez Haynes Gillmore, Special, ’96-98 ; 
Margaret Leonard, ’98. Honors in Germanic Languages and Literature : Edith 
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Temple Horne, ’98. Second Year Honors in Classics: Amelia Washburn 
Davis, 1900, West Newton ; Helen Pullman Fluhrer, 1900, New York, N. Y. ; 
Mary Florence Griffin, 1900, Washington, D. C. Second Year Honors in His- 
tory : Elizabeth Helen Hunter, 98; Mary Emery Wright, Special, ’96-98, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Several of the special students of Radcliffe have accepted positions for 
the coming year. Grace D. Chester, 86-88, ’97-98, is to be the head 
of the department of Biology at the State Normal School, Lowell; Mary 
R. Drury, ’93-98, is to teach English at the Dana Hall School, Welles- 
ley; Lillian M. Munger, ’96-98, is to teach English at the Ogontz 
School, Ogontz, Pa.; Mary I. Platt, 95-98, is to teach Physiography 
and Botany in the High School at Holyoke; Mary E. Poole, 96-98, is 
to teach at the Haverhill Training School. In April, 1898, Mary Elli- 
ott Moore, 91-92, married Samuel N. Evins; on June 29, Anne Blash- 
field Babcock married Amasa Walker; on June 14, Katharine Cope- 
land, ’93-94, married William H. Dunbar. 


ALUMNAE. 


The annual meeting of the Radcliffe College Alumnae Association was 
held at Fay House, June 28. The President, Mrs. Benjamin M. John- 
son, occupied the chair. Elizabeth Briggs, Historian of the Association, 
presented her report, and was reélected Historian for another period of 
five years. The report of the Committee appointed to investigate the 
admission of holders of the A. M. and Ph. D. degrees to the Alumnae 
Associations of other colleges was read and accepted. The Committee 
expressed a desire that the holders of such degrees be admitted to the 
Radcliffe College Alumnae Association. 

A nominating committee of five members was elected to submit names 
of candidates for the election of officers in June, 99. The committee is 
Catherine B. Runkle, ’86, Mary J. Foley, ’88, Lucy Paton, ’92, Edith 
Richardson, 96, Bertha Scripture, 97. Sarah E. Yerxa reported for 
the Committee on the Hall of Residence. She gave a brief account of 
the Committee’s efforts, and stated that within the last two weeks the Com- 
mittee had received through Miss Hopkinson the promise of $50,000 from 
Mrs. David P. Kimball, of Boston. This announcement was received 
with vigorous applause. Helen L. Reed, chairman of the Committee for 
the Scholarship Fund, announced that the full sum needed to complete 
the scholarship had been contributed. After much discussion the name 
proposed by Miss Gardiner, “ Harvard Annex Scholarship founded by 
Alumnae of Radcliffe College,” was adopted. Elizabeth Briggs moved 
that a vote of thanks be given to the Scholarship Committee, especially 
Sarah W. Brooks, Gertrude Tyler Moulton, and Helen L. Reed. During 
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the afternoon the Alumnae had voted by Australian ballot for the nomi- 
nation of one of their number as Associate of Radcliffe, and at the close 
of the evening Annie L. Barber, ’°83, was declared nominated. After 
the Commencement exercises, dinner was served in the auditorium of Fay 
House, at which 116 of the Alumnae were present. ‘The guests of honor 
were Mrs. Agassiz, Miss Irwin, Mrs. Gilman, Misses Horsford, Longfel- 
low, Mason, and Hopkinson, and Mrs. Whitman. After the dinner, 
Miss Longfellow read a most interesting paper on Craigie House. 

In June, ’98, Sophie C. Hart, 92, received the A. M. degree from the 
University of Michigan; in June, ’98, Sarah S. Whittlesey, 94, received 
the degree of Ph. D. from Yale University ; in June, 98, Frances S. 
Belcher, ’95, received the A. M. degree from Columbia University. 
Lida Shaw King, 97-98, is to teach next year at the Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Alice G. Arnold, 95, at the Kent Place 
School, Summit, N. J.; Mary E. Raymond, ’95, at the Hathaway Brown 
School, Cleveland, O.; Carrie A. Harper, ’96, is to have the Fellowship 
in English at Bryn Mawr College for 98-99; Bessie R. Hooker, ’97, is 
to teach at Miss Wheeler’s School in Providence, R. I.; Elizabeth H. 
Tetlow, 97, and Margaret Leonard, ’98, at Miss Ingols’s School, Cam- 
bridge; Anna M. Vaughan, ’97, is to be temporary teacher in the High 
School of Mechanic Arts, Boston; Jennie C. Watts, ’97, is to have the 
Fellowship in American History at the University of Wisconsin ; Frances 
B. Keene, ’98, is to teach at the Salisbury School, Pittsfield; Sarah H. 
Sharples, 98, at Miss C. A. Pierce’s School, Brookline; Lillian M. Wing, 
’98, at the Kansas City Day and Home School. The Morse Publishing 
Co. have just issued “ The Revival of English Poetry in the Nineteenth 
Century,” — selections from the chief poets of Wordsworth’s era, edited, 
with an introduction and reference tables, by Elinor Mead Buckingham, 
92. The introduction gives a simple explanation of the change from 
18th century to 19th century poetry, and the poems serve as practical 
examples of the new sentiments. The Council of the Dante Society has 
awarded a prize of $25 to Annette Fiske, ’94, for the great industry and 
serious scholarship shown by her essay on “ Dante’s Obligations to Old 
French and Provencal Poetry.” On June 8, Camille Benson, ’90, mar- 
ried George Julien Bird; on June 23, Caroline Elizabeth McDuffie, 
’94, married Charles Winslow Sherman; on July 19, Ethel Dow, ’95, 
married Dr. Frank Raymond Stubbs; on June 30, Josephine Sheldon 
Edmonds, ’96, married Owen D. Young ; on June 23, Edna Lake Bourne, 
97, married Louis Arthur Holman. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 
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THE RANDALL DINING HALL. 


J. W. and Belinda L. Randall bequeathed funds to certain trustees 
to be distributed by them in aid of charitable objects. Of this fund 
$70,000 has been given the College to be used in the construction of a 
dining hall. This dining hall, which will bear the name of the bene- 
factors, is to stand on the corner of Kirkland Street and Divinity 
Avenue, not far from Memorial Hall. As the building is to be de- 
signed for, and not, as was Memorial Hall, adapted to its purpose, it will 
be better fitted and more completely equipped than is the present com- 
mons dining hall. Especial attention has been given to providing an ade- 
quate system of ventilation ; heated fresh air is to be forced through the 
building by a plenum fan; and vent ducts of ample size are carried 
either to separate shafts or to the base of the main aspirating shaft, 
which is of brick, 80 feet high. This shaft is kept constantly heated 
by the boiler flue. 

The building is to be equipped with the best laundry and refrigerating 
apparatus. The dining hall is 91 feet long by 66 feet wide. At the 
44 tables, for which space is provided, 528 persons can be seated at one 
time. The number that may be accommodated at each meal will be 
much larger. 

Adjoining the vestibule of the main entrance is the auditor’s room, on 
the right, and dressing room for student waiters on the left. A stair- 
case on the right leads to the toilet room for women summer students, 
which is in the basement. A staircase on the left serves the students’ 
toilet rooms, which are also in the basement; and another staircase serves 
the musicians’ gallery, which overlooks the dining hall. 

Two bedrooms and a toilet room for the custodians are provided on 
the first floor in the low building which shields from view the extension 
to the north of the dining hall. In the basement of this extension is the 
kitchen, for which is provided large ventilation ducts carried to the main 
aspirating shaft above mentioned. 

The pastry kitchen is separated from the main kitchen by a screen 
which is above the top of the dado of glass; adjoining the kitchen are 
rooms for the preparation of vegetables, and cooks’ toilet rooms. The 
garbage room, coal rooms, and ice room are placed under the driveway 
at the rear. On the first floor, immediately above the kitchen, are the 
serving rooms and scullery. The scullery is to be fitted with dish- 
washing machines. In the centre of the basement, under the dining 
hall, are the butcher shop, with cold-storage rooms adjoining, and a large 
section for dry stores, inclosed by wire guards, occupies the remaining 
portion of the central basement. 
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On the east side of the basement are ranged the boiler room, fan 
room, room for engine and refrigerating machinery, and laundry. On 
the south side are the steward’s room, and dining room and clothes room 
for domestics. 

The structure is of Eastern water-struck brick laid Flemish bond in 
white mortar; the trimmings are of Indiana limestone; the entrance 
steps and platform are of North River bluestone. The design is that of 
the Later-English Renaissance, and certain features which appear in 
Holden Chapel have given suggestions for the architectural treatment 
of this building. The interior finish is severely plain. There is no 
wooden wainscot or open timbered ceiling. The walls and ceiling are 
finished in plaster. The iron trusses of the roof are concealed by a 
coved ceiling, and the seven large round arched windows which light 
the hall from the north and south sides “penetrate” the coving which 
joins this ceiling with the wall. The architectural adornment of the 
dining hall is mainly confined to the gallery and to the Palladian window 
in the east wall. The floors throughout, except in some of the minor 
rooms, are either “ granolithic ” or brick laid in edge. Wheelwright & 
Haven, of Boston, are the architects. 
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Rowing. 


THE UNIVERSITY RACE, 

In the race with Cornell and Yale, 
Harvard came out worse this year than 
last, except that this year all her crew 
rowed to the finish without toppling 
over. The race was set for June 22, 
over the four-mile New London course, 
but unfavorable weather on that day 
caused its postponement till June 23. 
The crews were started at 12.37 Pp. M. 
Harvard took the water first, Yale 
second, Cornell half a stroke behind. 
Yale caught Harvard at the hundred- 
yard mark. At the quarter mile Yale 
had a clear lead of half a length, 
Cornell slightly ahead of Harvard. 
All were rowing about 34 strokes to 
the minute. At the half mile Cornell 
crossed the line half a boat-length 
ahead of Yale. Harvard was back 
two lengths. At one mile Cornell and 
Yale were rowing 34 strokes. At the 
one-mile flag Cornell led by half a 
length. The crew were then pulling 
34 strokes, Yale was second, and Har- 
vard was two lengths in the rear. At 
the second mile Cornell was still half 
a length ahead, Yale second, Harvard 
three lengths behind. After the sec- 
ond mile, Yale seemed to be gaining 
slightly on Cornell, and Harvard also 
was closing up a little. Harvard was 
rowing 32 strokes to the minute. At 
two and one half miles Harvard was 
well behind Yale, and Cornell was in- 
creasing her lead slightly. Coming 
to the third mile, Cornell was two and 
one half open boat-lengths in the lead ; 
Harvard five lengths behind Yale. 
Crossing the third mile, Cornell was 
still two open lengths in lead of Yale, 
rowing 32; Harvard six lengths be- 


hind ; Yale was now pulling up with 
34 strokes. Time at third mile, 18; 
13:30. At three and one half miles, 
Cornell led by but one length, Yale 
having pulled up. Harvard was six 
lengths behind. Approaching the end 
of three and one half miles, all crews 
were pulling a beautiful stroke. 

Cornell finished three and one half 
lengths ahead of Yale, who beat Har- 
vard by twelve lengths. 

The official time was: Cornell, 
23:48 ; Yale, 24:02 ; Harvard, 24:35. 
The water was just rough enough to 
preclude fast time. 

The make-up of the crews was as 
follows : — 

CORNELL. 
a 
A. Briggs, ’98..... 138 
J. Savage, ’98.... 170 
W. Beardslee, +00 150 
8. Moore, ’98 
. L. Bailey, ’99.... 
. §. W. Wakeman, ’99 168 
. W. Bentley, ’98 
Bow, W. C. Dalzell, 99... 160 
Cox., F. D. Colson, P. G.. 112 
Average weight, 160} pounds. 


YALE. 
B. Williams, ’00.. 
C. Greenleaf, °99. 
W. Allen, °00.... 
H. Niedicken, ’00. 

. R.P. Flint, °99 

. J.P. Brock, 

. H. P. Wickes, 00... 
Bow, Payne Whitney, ’98.. 164 
Cox., I. M. L. Walton, ’99. 113 

Average weight, 170 pounds. 


HARVARD. 


Str., F. Dobyns, ’98 
. N. Biddle, ’00 
J. H. Perkins, °98... 


Height. Age. 


Str., F. 

7 KE. 
6 R. 
5B. C. 
4. T 
3. 
2. 


1574 
170 
181 
170 
167 
183 
168 


Ww. 
- - 
F. 
J. 


. F. L. Higginson, ’00. 
. E. Wadsworth, ’98.. 

2. J.D. Kernan, ’00... 
Bow, G. 8. Derby, M. 8... 
Cox., G. P. Orton, P. G... 

Average weight, 163 pounds. 


7. 
6 
5. C.L. Harding, ’00.. 
4 
3 
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The relative positions of the crews 
throughout the race are shown in this 
table : — 
Miles. First. 

.-Cornell 1 

.-Cornell 3 

.-Cornell 5 

--Cornell $ 
.-Cornell } 

1 
1 


Second. Third. 
yard... Yale 1 I’gth... Harvard 
yards Yale 1 I’gth...Harvard 
yards.. Yale 14 l’gths.. Harvard 
lgth...Yale 2 I’gths.. Harvard 
I’gth...Yale 2 ,l’gths.. Harvard 
I’gth...Yale 2 I’gths.. Harvard 

4..Cornell I’gth...Yale 2} ’gths.. Harvard 
j--Cornell 1} I’gths.. Yale 3} I'gths.. Harvard 
2 ..Cornell 14 I’gths..Yale 3} I’gths.. Harvard 
.-Cornell 1 l’gths..Yale 4} I’gths.. Harvard 
..-Cornell 2 I’gths..Yale 4} I’gths.. Harvard 
.- Cornell 3} I’gths..Yale 5 I’gths.. Harvard 

. Cornell 3} I’gths..Yale 64 l’gths.. Harvard 
.-Cornell 3} I’gths..Yale 7} l’gths.. Harvard 
--Cornell 33 l’gths..Yale 8 I’gths.. Harvard 
--Cornell 3} I’gths..Yale 9 I’gths.. Harvard 


The number of strokes rowed per 
minute was as follows :— 
Yale. 


. Cornell 


Cornell. Harvard. 


4 mile 

} mile 
1 mille..........6- 34 
1} miles........... 34 
14 miles. .......... 33 
1}? miles 


2} miles 
24 miles 
2} miles 
3 miles 
BE MB ss cciesceces 32 
34 miles 
3} miles........... 33 
GO WRB. 2c cesccce 3A 


The official time : — 
Miles. m. 8. 
4...Cornell 2 44 
.-Cornell 5 39 Yale 5 45 
..Cornell 8 41 Yale 8 45 
..Cornell 11 37 Yale 11 45 
..Cornell 14 43 Yale 14 55 
..Cornell 17 44 Yale 17 59 
..Cornell 20 32 Yale 20 42 
.-Cornell 23 48 Yale 24 02 


m. 8. 
Harvard 2 48 
Harvard 5 54 
Harvard 9 01 
Harvard 12 02 
Harvard 15 15 
Harvard 18 28 
Harvard 21 12 
Harvard 24 35 


m. 8. 


243 Yale 


oe 


em & © we 
oo ‘ 


The season closes leaving Harvard 
men more perplexed than ever over 
rowing. Last year it was possible to 
attribute defeat in part to the stale 
condition of the crew. This year the 
crew came to the race in good, if not 
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in prime, condition, only to be beaten 
worse than in 1897 ; and that after it 
had had two years of Mr. Lehmann’s 
training. Here are two criticisms, 
quoted to illustrate the divergent 
opinions of Harvard men on this sub- 
ject :-— 

“Tt is understood that Mr. Lehmann 
will not return,” wrote John Corbin, 
’92, in Harper’s Weekly. “ During his 
stay of two years, however, he has 
taught or has been the means of teach- 
ing scores of oarsmen the principles 
of good rowing, and there should be a 
number of men capable of carrying 
on his task. Mr. J. J. Storrow, cap- 
tain of the winning crew of ’85, has 
been his constant aide, and is not un- 
likely to.be given command next year. 
It seems probable that he will be as- 
sisted by Mr. E. C. Storrow, ’89, who 
had charge of this year’s Freshman 
crew, and succeeded so well that his 
men, in spite of a recent fit of tonsili- 
tis that visited the entire crew, came 
in only half a length behind the Yale, 
and well ahead of the Cornell Fresh- 
men. In the past the vice of Harvard 
oarsmanship has been the absence of 
a settled style. An old oar, who had 
rowed excellently in four defeated 
crews, lately told me that he had 
learned four different strokes. Now 
that there is but one style at New 
London, and that a good one, a simi- 
lar lack of consistency would be little 
short of maniacal. Whether Harvard 
accepts Lehmann’s lieutenants, and 
whether she adheres to the English 
rigging, are matters of indifference 
compared with the fact that a stroke 
has been established which there is 
every reason to stick to. In spite of 
two years of sore defeat, Harvard 
men have seldom had more reason to 
hope the crews in the future will give 
a good account of the University.” 
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And this is how the matter appears 
to an undergraduate, J. W. Farley, 
’99 : “Two years ago Harvard adopted 
a new system of rowing, with great 
hopes for the future. Our hopes have 
so far been disappointed, yet much has 
been gained. When D. M. Goodrich, 
’98, was elected captain of the crew, 
he found the rowing in a chaotic con- 
dition. The policy of the crew was 
determined by graduates without re- 
ference to the support of the College. 
Goodrich at once faced the situation. 
He insisted that undergraduates must 
primarily control. He sought for the 
best way of introducing a winning 
stroke ; and it certainly seemed best 
to go directly to England, where most 
of our rowing was originally learned. 
Mr. Lehmann, who had had great suc- 
cess with Oxford crews, consented to 
coach the Harvard men, and for two 
years he has unselfishly given his at- 
tention to this work. His crews have 
been defeated, but he has earned 
every one’s thanks for his efforts, and 
every one’s admiration for his sports- 
manship. 

“To Mr. Goodrich, even more, every 
Harvard man’s thanks and gratitude 
are due. He faced a hard situation 
well ; he did all the disagreeable and 
difficult work ; and then, when it was 
considered best, he resigned, not car- 
ing to reap any personal reward for 
his exertions. 

“But our gratitude to Mr. Leh- 
mann does not hide the fact that his 
crews have not done well. Last year 
it was universally laid to the fact that 
the crew was overtrained, and it was 
generally felt that, had it rowed at its 
best, it would have won. Every one 
agreed that Mr. Lehmann had suc- 
ceeded in developing a crew that 
could row, and had only slipped up 
owing to inexperience in training men 
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in an American climate. But this 
year no such excuse is admissible. 
The crew were simply outrowed, and, 
though to some extent it may be ac- 
counted for by lack of material this 
year, this is hardly an adequate ex- 
planation. There is evidently some 
superiority in Cornell’s longer and 
harder leg-drive and in her easier re- 
cover. However it may be for Eng- 
lishmen who row season after season, 
it would seem that Cornell’s stroke 
comes more naturally to untrained 
men. Further, according to the Eng- 
lish system, the Harvard boat is rigged 
more or less on a fixed system, whereas 
both Courtney and Cook take constant 
pains to adjust the rigging to individ- 
ual men.” 


THE FRESHMAN RACE. 


The Freshman Race, rowed over the 
two-mile course at New London, down- 
stream, at 5 Pp. M. on June 23, was 
one of the most exciting in many years. 
Cornell led Yale by a few yards up to 
the last eighth of a mile, when Har- 
vard spurted ahead of Cornell and 
finished % of a second behind Yale. 
The crews were : — 

YALE 1901. 

A. Cameron, Jr., stroke 
P. L. Mitchell, 7 
F. G. Brown, Jr., 6 
R. M. Newport, Jr., 5 
H. P. Ollcott, 4 
H. Auchincloss, 3 
J. A. Keppleman, 2...........- 
C. B. Waterman, bow 
H. C. Neal, cox 

Average weight, 1664 pounds. 


. We. 
160 
160 
190 
169 
172 
168 
167 
158 
105 


Wt. 
142 
176 
177 
168 
167 
150 
154 
143 
108 


HARVARD 1901. 
C. W. Locke, stroke. 
J. Lawrence, Jr., 7 


R. E. Gilchrist, 4 ......-eeeeeee 
L. Endicott, 3 

P. L. Whitney, 2 .......-ssesee 
H. C. Hawkins, bow 


Average weight, 159 pounds. 
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CORNELL 1901. 
C. B. English, stroke. 
8. W. Hartley, 7 


. Ht. 
5.9 
5.10 
5.94 
5.9 


wt. 
160 
156 
154 
181 
163 
165 
154 
156 
103 


. C. King, 3 
H. E. Vanderhoef, 2............ 
C. H. Fay, bow 
H. Coward, Cox...2..-sseeesees 

Average weight, 1614 pounds. 

The official time: — 

Miles. 
4..Cornell 
14..Cornell 
2..Yale... 


m. 8. m. 8. 


246 Yale 247 Har. 2 50 
808 Yale 810 Har. 8 11 
11 222 Har. 11 23, Cor. 11 26} 


Baseball. 


The Nine started with four of the 
regular players of the previous year. 
The most important positions left va- 
cant —the battery and all but one of 
the infield — were filled mostly by 
new men, but partly by substitutes of 
the year before. Although the candi- 
dates were numerous, and some of the 
material most excellent, the team was 
slow in developing steadiness and abil- 
ity to win a number of games in suc- 
cession; and it was not until June that 
it began to play up to its capacity. 

During the spring recess a Southern 
trip was taken for the first time in 
several years, the team going first to 
Chapel Hill, N. C., and then working 
northward. 

Two games were lost to Princeton, 
and the series with Pennsylvania and 
with Brown resulted in a tie. The 
team won the first game with Yale on 
the day before Class Day by superior 
work at bat and on bases; but lost the 
second at New Haven, the following 
Tuesday, through failure to bat the 
pitching of Greenway, who replaced 
Feary. The deciding game, played on 
the Polo Grounds, New York city, on 
Saturday, July 2, before a very few 
spectators, was very closely contested 
throughout. Each of our two errors 
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cost a run, and this, with a lack of a 
hit or two at the critical point, accounts 
for the defeat. 

An injury to Capt. Rand’s knee, in 
the game with Brown on June 8, pre- 
vented his playing the rest of the sea- 
son, and greatly weakened the team 
in the closing games. 

Almost all the games were played 
on the new grounds on Soldier’s Field, 
which was used by the Nine for regu- 
lar games for the first time this year. 

Clarence W. Smith, ’86. 


Score of the first Yale game, June 
23: — 
HARVARD. 
A. B. R. B. H. T. B. P.O. 
Loughlin, 6.8........ 6 1 


9 


ce 


Lewis, 1 b..... 2.200 3 


HIAYOS, P.-000cccccee 3 
Chandler, c. f........ 3 


| = ws Oe 
mloscocococow® 


Slwecnrcoauwos 


-_ 
a 


De Saulles, 2 b 
Wadsworth, 1 b...... 
, 8 § eee 
Greenway, I. f....... 
Wallace, r,f.... 
Camp, 8. 8.....+.+00- 
Hazen, 3 b 

Feary, p 

Sullivan, c 


elewowmmos 
oonnt 
Rlacompmemny mm 
‘aa 
 olrornoconm 


8 
1 
0 


0-4 


Earned runs — Harvard, 3; Yale, 2. Two-base 
hits — Reid, De Saulles. Three-base hits — Bur- 
gess, Feary. Sacrifice hit — Lewis. Stolen bases 
— Burgess, Robinson 3, Haughton 2, De Saulles, 
Wallace, Camp. First base on balls — Sears, 
Hayes, Chandler, De Saulles, Wallace, Hazen 2. 
First base on errors — Harvard, 2; Yale,1. Left 
on bases — Harvard, 9; Yale, 14. Struck out— 
Robinson, Sears, Wadsworth, Wear, Wallace, 
2, Hazen, Feary. Double play — Haughton and 
Lewis. Passed ball — Reid. Wild pitches — 
Feary 2; Hayes 1. Hit by pitched ball — Haugh- 
ton. Time—2h. 19m. Umpire, Mr. John H. 
Gaffney of Worcester. Attendance, 6000. 
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Score of the second game at New 
Haven, July 28: — 


. 
+ 
ro 


. B. 


De Saulles, 2 b 
Wadsworth, 1 b. 
Wer Rikcasixlcsee 
Greenway, p.....--- 
Wallace, r. f 


. A. 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
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Sl wre erm tomo 
8 | 5 
Owe ormommrn 
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Totals..... coves OO 


HARVARD. 
Loughlin, 8. 8.... 
Burgess, r. f..... 
Robinson, 3 b... 


to or Ge & bo 


ers 
Lewis, 1 b 
Hayes, p...... 


clecocecooce 
olmoocoownorm 
colroconworm 
= 

Bleoacorwocoe 


Two-base hits — Haughton, Reid, Wallace. 
Stolen base — Harvard. Double plays— Hazen, 
Sullivan, and Wadsworth ; Camp to Wadsworth. 
Base on balls— By Greenway, 2; by Hayes, 1. 
Struck out — By Greenway, 3; by Hayes, 2. 
Time —2h. 5m. Umpire, Gaffney. Attendance, 
4500. 


Score of the third Yale game in 
New York city, July, 2: — 
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De Saulles, 2 b 
Wadsworth. 1b 
Wear, m 
Greenway, p 
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Loughlin, 8 

Burgess, r 

Robinson, 3 b 
Haughton, 2 b........ 4 
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*Batted for Chandler in 

Innings.......-. 1 
o— 
‘Cal 


Earned run — Yale. Two-base hit — Fitz. 
Stolen bases — Burgess, Wadsworth, Wallace, 
Robinson. Sacrifice hit— Sullivan. First base 
on balls — off Greenway, Chandler; off Fitz, 
Wear. Struck out — by Greenway, Burgess, 
Sears, 3; Lewis, Fitz, Chandler; by Fitz, De 
Saulles, Wadsworth, Wear, Wallace, Camp, 2 ; 
Hazen, 2 ; Eddy, Sullivan, 2. Hit by pitched ball 
— Lewis, De Saulles, Camp. Umpire, Gaffney. 
Time— 2h. 10m. 


GAMES PLAYED. 


MMIII dina o0 4 ne:e'eeeclebeeeatevnsedine 
cc AID i056 0s dcbbogee weceasuess 


ba MIRAE SN OMNI, acs ince scnes'eeweeeee 


-- Univ. of Virginia..... eee cccces ee 
..Catholic Univ. of Washington 


- Georgetown. .........eeeeee a eee 
-. Washington College .............+2+08- 
Dus MPD. 9 <0i0s v0iccsedses.cecssen eeeeee 


H, 


) 
“5 


(7 innings). 


yt 


~] 


b 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Georgetown, D. C. 
Chestertown, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 

(5 innings). 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Andover, Mass. (10 innings). 
(5 innings). 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


“1 bo 


~] 


womans 


Princeton, N. J. 
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. Exeter... 
PN R056 4904 556n sw ae bs ose enone skh soe eee 
20..Fordham 
..Pennsylvania 
. Princeton 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia (10 innings). 
June Amherst, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 


New Haven, Conn. 
ae New York, N. Y. 
Games played in Cambridge unless otherwise noted. Games played, 32. 
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OPP. 
10 + (itied). Base-hits 
Errors 


H. 
Games wWon.....--.-++++ 21 


BATTING. 


AVERAGE. LONG HITS. 
a —————— 
GAMES. A.B, R.  B.H. B.H. T.B. 1b. 2b. 
ee re 21 69 28 3 .434 551 
Haughton, 2 b 28 37 370 
Cozzens, p 29 f § .310 
Chandler, ¢. f., 8. S...0--.2+++- 
BOE, Bi Bic cites sue cncvnven sense E 
PG ons ceaseces tones aes j 
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bo WR 
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Loughlin, 8. 8.......-2.-202--++ 32 
McCornick, 1 b., p.......---+++ 22 
Burgess, c. f., r. f....-. 2.2000 25 


—- 
Ane te be 
_ 

] 


COww one Qron 


Lynch, l. f., c. f 
Clark, 3 b 
Team-average, B. H., .283; Team-average, T. B., 400. 


FIELDING. Lewis, 1 b 
Foster, 1 b 


. AVERAGE. 
Haughton, 2 b 
Robinson, 3 b 


Loughlin, s. 5 

Chandler, 2 b., s. 5... 
e. £,, f. Z.02 

8S aerrrerrr 


Lynch, 1. f., ¢. f., r. f. 
Burgess, r. f., c. f.... 
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FHlott Haven. 


In the Intercollegiate Sports at the 
Berkeley Oval on May 28, Harvard 
came in third, between Princeton and 
Yale. 

The following is a summary of the 
points won by the different colleges in 
each event :— 





Events. 


Syracuse. 
Johns Hopkins. 
Columbia. 


100 yards dash 

220 yards dash 

440 yards run 

Half mile run 

One mile run 

One mile walk 

120 yards hurdle.... 
220 yards hurdle.... 
Broad jump 

High jump......... 
Pole vault 

Shot put 

Hammer throw 
Bicycle races 


o «1 o& Pennsylvania. 


i) 


n 


02000 
00000 
00000 
50000 
0000 23 


C 


oe ie 
HPIScCOHMWRKH ED CO Yale. 


39553 23 


° 
leowmrmosococoocuanea ts & Princeton. 


tb 
oe 
to 
Blocopasanwonwnn- wp Harvard. 
t> 


winecsceoooocooococec cs Georgetown. 


TOGA. a csicmrsced 





The most satisfactory feature of 
this spring’s athletic activity has been 
the success and popularity of the scrub 
baseball series and of the scrub crews 
at the Weld. Over 200 men entered 
the scrub baseball series, and for a 
couple of weeks all the spare diamonds 
on Norton’s and Soldier’s Fields were 
taken up by men in remarkable cos- 
tumes, batting and running, shouting, 
“jollying,” and guying, forcing scores 
up into the twenties by the seventh 
inning, and often playing, with games 
unfinished, when darkness shut down. 
No matter how close the rivalry or 
how accidental the victories and de- 
feats, the temper was throughout good- 
natured, and no one played but for the 
fun of playing. In the end it was the 
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No Names who won the series, with a 
record of six games won and none 
lost. The Baby-McKees, the Din 
Witts, and the Farmers were also in 
the final series ; whereas the Jumbos, 
the Kitty Dames, the Undertakers, 
and many others got no farther than 
the end of the first series. 

At the Weld Boat House the same 
delightful freedom from expertism, 
the same genuine amateurism, that 
appeared on the baseball diamonds, 
showed itself. The widespread en- 
thusiasm over rowing for its own sake, 
that had developed when Mr. Lehmann 
first took charge of the crew, did not 
abate, and was encouraged by the 
’*Varsity management, and by able 
direction and coaching at the Weld 
itself ; so that, until the final exami- 
nations were under way and the Me- 
tropolitan Regatta was over, the river 
in front of the Weld Boat House was 
crowded every afternoon with singles, 
pair oars, fours, and eights, of every 
description, and exhibiting every de- 
gree of skill or lack of it. The fruits 
of this rowing activity also began to 
appear. Many of the men who rowed 
in the regular class crews owed their 
start and development to the Weld. 
Several of them in the end replaced 
oarsmen who had originally been pre- 
ferred for class crew material. A few 
even were taken onto the ’Varsity 
squad and into the ’Varsity boat. 

The class baseball championship 
was won by ’99, the score of the final 
game with 1900 being 14 to 7.— The 
captain of the track team for the year 
98-99 will be J. T. Roche, ’99, of 
Worcester.— The graduate manager 
during ’98-99 will be S. L. Fuller, 
98. —H. H. Fish, ’99, won the ’86 
quarter-mile cup May 31.—In the 
spring tennis tournament D. F. Davis, 
00, won the finals from R. A. Bidwell, 
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7 -BEROtOF. ccccccscccccccccces oe 0 
- Williams 0 
.-Fordham 0 New York, N. Y. 
. .Pennsylvania y 3 Philadelphia (10 innings). 
.. Princeton 
Amherst, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


June 


Providence, R. I. 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Games played in Cambridge unless otherwise noted. Games played, 32. 
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BATTING. 


AVERAGE. LONG HITs. 
a ae juaniaticinaaiin 
GAMES. A.B. R. . BH. T.B Ib, 2b. 3b. 
Ma 2. fo. oe cece csvccssvecnes 21 69 28 3 434 551 1 ~ 
Haughton, 2 b 100 28 37 370 -470 a 
Cozzens, p . 29 ‘ 310 = 414 1 
Chandler, c. f., 8. 20 ) 300 300 
Sears, 1. f.......cccccccccvecses f 20 H j 300 -450 
Reid, C .....-.ecssecccceccecees 2 85 25 294 AZT 
Robinson, 3 b 55 H -290 
32 t t -281 
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-250 
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-210 
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Lynch, 1. f., c. f 7 ‘ 3 -190 
Clark, 3 b ¢ 28 f i .178 
Team-average, B. H., .283; Team-average, T. B., 400. 
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FIELDING. Lewis, 1 b 
Foster, 1 b 


. AVERAGE. 

-44 Haughton, 2 b 

-903 Robinson, 3 b 

000 Clark, 3 b 

-833 Loughlin, s. s 

-945 Chandler, 2 b., s. 5... 
1.000 22,6 2.5. 
-916 Rand,1. f... 

-666 Sears, 1. f 

-982 Lynch, 1. f., c. f., r. f. 
-962 Burgess, r. f., c. f.... 
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Hott Haven. 


In the Intercollegiate Sports at the 
Berkeley Oval on May 28, Harvard 
came in third, between Princeton and 
Yale. 

The following is a summary of the 
points won by the different colleges in 
each event :— 








a 
é § is 
£ 7g 
3 $ a, 
Events. = § 3 gx Ee : 
c FE 2 GEE4EE 
a i wm aSSESS 
100 yards dash ..... 5 32 010000 0 
220 yards dash..... 7 31 000000 0 
440 yards run...... 0 51 230000 0 
Half mile run ...... 0 562 100030 0 
One mile run....... 3 562 1 00000 0 
One mile walk ..... 5 00 402000 0 
120 yards hurdle.... 6 02 3 00000 0 
220 yards hurdle.... 5 0 6 0 00000 0 
Broad jump........ 56 01 050000 0 
High jump......... 23 0 5k 0 0000 230 
Pole vault.......... 0 O 3} 7300000 0 
Shot put.......0... 56 10 203000 0 
Hammer throw..... 7 30 1 00000 0 
Bicycle races....... 0 30 1 00600 2 
Totals............503 28 25§ 228 9553 23 2 
Motes. 


The most satisfactory feature of 
this spring’s athletic activity has been 
the success and popularity of the scrub 
baseball series and of the scrub crews 
at the Weld. Over 200 men entered 
the scrub baseball series, and for a 
couple of weeks all the spare diamonds 
on Norton’s and Soldier’s Fields were 
taken up by men in remarkable cos- 
tumes, batting and running, shouting, 
“jollying,” and guying, forcing scores 
up into the twenties by the seventh 
inning, and often playing, with games 
unfinished, when darkness shut down. 
No matter how close the rivalry or 
how accidental the victories and de- 
feats, the temper was throughout good- 
natured, and no one played but for the 
fun of playing. In the end it was the 
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No Names who won the series, with a 
record of six games won and none 
lost. The Baby-McKees, the Din 
Witts, and the Farmers were also in 
the final series ; whereas the Jumbos, 
the Kitty Dames, the Undertakers, 
and many others got no farther than 
the end of the first series. 

At the Weld Boat House the same 
delightful freedom from expertism, 
the same genuine amateurism, that 
appeared on the baseball diamonds, 
showed itself. The widespread en- 
thusiasm over rowing for its own sake, 
that had developed when Mr. Lehmann 
first took charge of the crew, did not 
abate, and was encouraged by the 
*Varsity management, and by able 
direction and coaching at the Weld 
itself ; so that, until the final exami- 
nations were under way and the Me- 
tropolitan Regatta was over, the river 
in front of the Weld Boat House was 
crowded every afternoon with singles, 
pair oars, fours, and eights, of every 
description, and exhibiting every de- 
gree of skill or lack of it. The fruits 
of this rowing activity also began to 
appear. Many of the men who rowed 
in the regular class crews owed their 
start and development to the Weld. 
Several of them in the end replaced 
oarsmen who had originally been pre- 
ferred for class crew material. A few 
even were taken onto the ’Varsity 
squad and into the ’Varsity boat. 

The class baseball championship 
was won by ’99, the score of the final 
game with 1900 being 14 to 7.— The 
captain of the track team for the year 
98-99 will be J. T. Roche, ’99, of 
Worcester.— The graduate manager 
during ’98-99 will be S. L. Fuller, 
98. —H. H. Fish, ’99, won the ’86 
quarter-mile cup May 31.—In the 
spring tennis tournament D. F. Davis, 
’00, won the finals from R. A. Bidwell, 
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’99, in three straight sets, 6-0, 6-2, 
10-8. P. L. Miller, ’99, won the con- 
solations from W. G. Clerk, ’01.— 
The cricket eleven lost the champion- 
ship to Haverford, but, considering 
the amount of green material it had, 
made a very good showing. T. M. 
Hastings, 98, got the best bowling 
average for the season, 6.3; R. H. 
Carleton got the best batting average 
of the eleven, 17.7, and, by the average 
of 30.5 runs, also won the intercollegi- 
ate bat.— The Worcester High School 
won the annual mile and a half race on 
Lake Quinsigamond with the Fresh- 
men, on May 28, by three lengths, in 
8 m. $s. — The fifty-shot handicap pis- 
tol shoot for the cup of the Revolver 
and Pistol Club, held May 28, in the 
new cage on Soldier’s Field, was won 
by E. L. Pruyn, ’98, with a total score 
of 448 (no handicap). J.P. Cobb, ’00, 
was second with a score of 434 (handi- 
cap of 80), G.C. Lawrence, ’01, third 
with 430 (handicap of 95), and G. 
Bancroft, ’99, fourth with a score of 
415 (handicap of 45).— F. L. Higgin- 
son, 00, has been elected captain of 
the University crew. — On June 21, 
C. R. Taylor, ’00, shot a perfect score 
of 100 with a pistol in the range of the 
Carey Building. This is the first time 
that a perfect score has been shot with 
a pistol. — W. L. Beardsell, ’00, has 
been elected captain of the Hockey 
Team for next year. — The annual 
regatta of the Metropolitan A. R. A. 
was held on the Charles River on 
June 17, under almost perfect weather 
conditions, and the Weld Club entered 
45 men, and won 6 of the 8 races. 
The only outside winner was Sydney 
West of the Hull B. C., who defeated 
C. A. Hurley of the Weld in the novice 
singles. In the Junior four-oared race, 
the Weld made a new record of 9 m. 
11? s. for the mile and a half course, 
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beating the former record of 9 m. 
172 s. made in ’95 by the B. A. A. 
four. The last race, that between the 
Senior eight of the Weld B.C. and the 
B. A. A. and Millstream eights, was 
by far the most interesting, as the 
three boats were bunched from the 
start. The Weld crew, by a spurt at 
the finish, beat the B. A. A. crew by 
about a length, with the Millstreams 
third. In the Senior single race, be- 
tween P. A. Berkeley of the Bradford 
B. C. and C. Blaikie, ’99, Berkeley en- 
tered a protest, saying that Blaikie 
had fouled him at the turn.— The 
Trophy Room Committee, which con- 
sists of Dr. A. C. Coolidge, ’86, J. F. 
Perkins, 99, G. D. Marvin, ’99, F. R. 
Nourse, 99, and J. W. Edmunds, ’98, 
made arrangements in June for the 
refitting of the trophy room in the 
Hemenway Gymnasium. There has 
been in the room much that did not 
properly belong there, and so the com- 
mittee collected there all those trophies 
and pictures, and only those, which 
are representative of the University 
athletics. Pach Brothers agreed to 
frame and hang a complete set of pho- 
tographs of winning ’Varsity teams, 
all ’Varsity crews, all ’Varsity foot- 
ball elevens which have won the Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, or Yale games, 
and all ’Varsity nines which have won 
the Princeton or Yale series; also win- 
ning Freshman teams and champion 
lacrosse and cricket teams. Every 
trophy representing the University’s 
victories will be placed in the room. 
The pictures will be framed uniformly 
and with the names of the men marked 
on the mats. The glass case, with 
shelves for cups, etc., is protected by 
an iron railing. — In June L. E. Ware, 
99, won the tennis championship of 
Massachusetts, and in July that of 
Canada. 





Meetings. — Dental Alumni. 


THE GRADUATES. 


MEETINGS. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Association met at 1 P.M. on 
Commencement, in Harvard Hall ; C. 
F. Adams, ’56, in the chair. 

On motion of Henry Parkman, ’70, 
amended by William Lawrence, ’71, 
and after discussion by the meeting, 
the following vote was passed: — 

“ Voted, that the resolution respect- 
ing the extension of the right to vote 
for Overseers, which was offered at the 
last annual meeting of the Association 
and has since been submitted to the 
graduates for their votes, be again so 
submitted, the ballots to be sent to all 
holders of the degree of A. B. by mail 
on or before the first day of October 
next, to be returned on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1899: 

“That the President appoint a com- 
mittee of three to superintend the 
printing, distribution, and counting of 
the ballots, and to decide all questions 
that may arise in connection with the 
same; that the said committee be in- 
structed to obtain, from the class sec- 
retaries and from the University lists, 
full and accurate lists of the members 
of each class, with their post-office ad- 
dresses : 

“That the President appoint two 
committees of three, to be selected 
from those in favor of and those 
against the extension of the franchise, 
each committee to have prepared and 
printed a statement of the reasons for 
and against the change, and to deliver 
the same to the ballot committee, to 
be sent to each alumnus under cover 
with the ballots.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, C. F. Adams, ’56, Lincoln: 
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vice-pres. H. S. Huidekoper, ’62, 
Philadelphia; C. J. Bonaparte, ’70, 
Baltimore; J. B. Thayer, ’52, Cam- 
bridge; M.S. Snow, 65, St. Louis; S. 
A. Green, ’51, Boston; H. C. Lodge, 
71, Nahant; Roger Wolcott, ’70, Bos- 
ton; Bellamy Storer, ’67, Cincinnati; 
G. F. Hoar, 46, Worcester; J. D. 
Long, ’57, Hingham: directors, Ar- 
thur Lincoln, ’63, Hingham; Moses 
Williams, ’68, Brookline; Morris Gray, 
77, Newton; Robert Grant, ’73, Bos- 
ton; R. H. Gardiner, ’77, Newton; 
Henry Parkman, ’70, Boston; R. W. 
Saltonstall, ’80, Boston: treas., S. L. 
Thorndike, ’52, Weston: sec., J. B. 
Warner, 69, Cambridge. 

The Committee to Suggest Names 
for Overseers is now constituted as 
follows: Arthur Lincoln, ’63, G. v. L. 
Meyer, ’79, R. F. Simes, ’85, to serve 
one year; John Noble, ’50, C. E. 
Stratton, ’°66, H. B. Cabot, ’83, to 
serve two years; C. A. Williams, ’72, 
C. E. Grinnell, 62, Joseph Lee, ’83, 
to serve three years. 

Joseph B. Warner, 69, See. : 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The first Alumni Day, celebrated in 
June, 1897, having been a great suc- 
cess, the Council of this Association 
deemed it wise to observe the second 
on Monday, June 27, 4898, with an 
augmented programme, as follows: — 


PROGRAMME. 


Mechanical Laboratory. Specimen Cases 
in Mechanical Dentistry. By Second-year 
Class, in charge of R. J. McMeekin, D. M. 
D. Third-year Class, in charge of A. J. 
Oldham, D. M. D. Specimen Cases in Por- 
celain Inlay. Continuous Gum, and Tooth 
Carving. In charge of H. De W. Cross, 
D. M.D. Specimen Cases in Crown and 
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Bridge Work. In charge of A. S. Burn- 
ham, D. M. D. 

Impression Room. Cases of Fractured 
Jaws, Cleft Palate, and appliances used, 
patients being present. In charge of P. 
W. Moriarty, D. M. D. 

Extracting Room. Photographs, illus- 
trating methods of extracting. 

East Operating Room. Practical Cases, 
patients being present, showing work by 
students in Operative Dentistry. Incharge 
of J. T. Paul, D. M. D. Orthodontia. In 
charge of H. W. Haley, D. M. D. Crown 
and Bridge Work. In charge of A. W. 
Eldred, D. M. D. 

Office. Emergency Corps Methods, In 
charge of W. H. Potter, D. M. D. Speci- 
men Work of First-year Students. In 
charge of H. L. Upham, D. M. D. 

West Operating Room. Cases of Re- 
planting Teeth, patients being present. 
In charge of Frank Perrin, D. M. D. 

Clinics. ‘‘ Porcelain Tip.’ G. F. Grant, 
D. M. D., Boston. ‘‘ Method of Contour- 
ing Bicuspids and Molars.”’ E. C. Blais- 
dell, D. M. D., Portsmouth, N. H., G. W. 
Field, Jr., D. M. D., Boston, T. B. Hay- 
den, D. M. D., Boston, J. G. W. Werner, 
D. M. D., Boston, L. N. Veo, D. M. D., 
Boston, H. M. Haynes, D. M. D., Boston, 
‘*Obtunding Sensitive Dentine by Cata- 
phoresis.” H. W. Gillett, D. M. D., New- 
port, R. I., Frank Perrin, D. M. D., 
Boston. ‘Extirpation of the Pulp by 
Cocaine.” H.W. Hardy, D. M. D., Bos- 
ton. ‘Combination Soft and Cohesive 
Gold.” L. N. Howe, D. M. D., Boston. 
‘* My Method of Filling.”’ F. E. Sprague, 
D. M. D., Nashua, N. H. 

Lecture Room A. F. T. Taylor, D. M. 
D., Chairman of Committee on Symposi- 
ums, presided. Remarks by E. H. Smith, 
D. M. D., Dean of Harvard Dental School. 
Symposiums. ‘The Present Status of 
Cataphoresis.” E.C. Blaisdell, D. M. D., 
Portsmouth, N. H., H. W. Gillett, D. M. 
D., ‘Newport, R. I., F. S. Hopkins, D. 
M. D., Boston, H. A. Kelly, D. M. D., 
Portland, Me., Frank Perrin, D. M. D., 
Boston, W. H. Potter, A. B., D. M. D., 
Boston. Debated by Drs. Cooke and 
Bradley. ‘ The Present Status of Bridge 
Work,” G. F. Grant; D. M. D., Boston, 
Frank Perrin, D. M. D., Boston, N. A. 
Stanley, D. M. D., New Bedford, J. E, 
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Stanton, M. D., D. M. D., Boston, H. L. 
Upham, D. M. D., Boston. ‘The First 
Meeting with Patients.’’ Frederick Brad- 
ley, D. M. D., Newport, R. I., C. A. 
Brackett, D. M. D., Newport, R. I., D. 
M. Clapp, D. M. D., Boston, J. G. W. 
Werner, D. M. D., Boston. 


Aside from patients, 143 persons 
registered their names in the registry- 
book. 

The 27th annual meeting and ban- 
quet was held at Young’s Hotel, with 
93 persons present. After the prelim- 
inary business was over, the company 
gathered round the festive board to 
feast the inner man, and during the 
progress of the dinner the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Frederick Bradley, 
d’86, Newport, R. I.; vice-pres., E. C. 
Blaisdell, d ’83, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
sec., W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Boston; 
treas., H. S. Parsons, d ’92, Boston; 
executive committee, W. E. Board- 
man, d ’86, ex officio chairman, Bos- 
ton, W. P. Cooke, d ’81, Boston, P. 
W. Moriarty, d ’89, Boston. The 
Council is composed of the officers of 
the Association. 

The guest of the evening, the Rev. 
Edward M. Taylor, D. D., pastor of 
the Harvard Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Cambridge, spoke upon 
the theme, “The Man for the 20th 
Century.” He said: “ These are the 
closing days of the greatest century 
the world has yet seen, — the woman’s 
century, when woman has rapidly 
risen to her true position; and the 
century of altruism, when we have be- 
gun to place our brother in the place 
of self. The war in which at present 
we are engaged is the noblest war that 
this nation or any other nation has ever 
waged. The man who is to rule in 
the new century is to be a lover of his 
kind, one who will be able to say that 
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his is not a case of successful selfish- 
ness.” Dr. Taylor advocated a big 
national debt, because by it the mon- 
eyed classes could be held true to the 
best interests of the country. 

Prof. E. H. Smith, ’74, Dean of the 
Dental School, spoke of the progress 
made by the School. He announced 
that the Faculty had recommended 
the degree of cum laude hereafter to 
all students who spend three full years 
in the School and pass examinations 
of distinct excellence, that the recom- 
mendation had been transmitted to 
the Corporation for its action. He re- 
ferred to the great good which the 
Quinquennial Catalogue would do the 
School, and to the enormous work in 
its preparation for publication. He 
also referred to the patriotism of the 
students in their action of giving a 
staff and unfurling a flag upon the 
School building; and to a senior stu- 
dent, who, after passing all his exami- 
nations, successfully passed the ex- 
amination for the Ambulance Corps, 
and is now at the front on Cuban soil, 
— Francis William Bailey, R. D. S., 
D. M. D., of Ballarat, Australia. 

Prof. Thomas Fillebrown, ’69, the 
next speaker, referred to the post- 
graduate course and its importance, 
and also to the entrance examina- 
tions. 

Harry L. Grant, A. B., spoke for 
the class of 1898 by stating that the 
class was hardly out of the embryonic 
stage, but should be grateful to Alma 
Mater; contrasted the past with the 
present; and said he was proud of the 
School, which gives as good an educa- 
tion as any in this country. 

The Secretary’s report of the Coun- 
cil’s doings was read, showing the pro- 
sperous condition of the Society; and 
the Treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $614.07, $450 being 
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in the savings bank, $300 as life- 
membership fund, and $150 to help 
said fund in the accumulation of in- 
terest, leaving a balance in the Trea- 
surer’s hands for general expenses of 
$164.07. This report shows a hand- 


“some increase over the preceding year. 


The Committee on Necrology re- 
ported one death for the past year, 
viz.: — 

“Clarence Moore Noble, D. M. D., 
791; born in Danville, Quebec, Can- 
ada, April 25, 1864; married in 
Plainville, Mass., September 1, 1894, 
to Maria Lincoln Burton; and died in 
Plainville, Mass., July 5, 1897, of con- 
sumption, leaving a widow. 

“ He joined the Association at grad- 
uation ; practiced in Providence, R. I., 
till compelled by failing health to 
seek the climate of Illinois ; improv- 
ing somewhat, he returned to Plain- 
ville and rapidly declined. Was ex- 
President of the Rhode Island Dental 
Association.” 

Cable messages of greetings were 
received and read by the Secretary 
from C. H. Abbott, ’85, and E. D. 
Barrows, ’95, both of Berlin, Germany. 
The other reports being disposed of, 
the induction of officers occurred, after 
which an adjournment was taken, after 
the most successful annual meeting in 
the history of the Association. 

Twenty-six new members joined, 
two from the class of 1896, and 24 
from 1898. 

The Association now has a member- 
ship of 142 active members, 12 of 
whom are life members, and 37 corre- 
sponding secretaries, scattered over all 
parts of the world. 

The names and addresses of the 
1898 graduates are as follows : — 

Harry Roscoe Allen, S. Willington, 
Conn., Ernest Harold Christopher 
Bailey, R. D. S., Ballarat, Australia, 
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Francis William Bailey, R. D. S., 
Ballarat, Australia, Lawrence Mills 
Baker, Belleview St., West Roxbury, 
Charles Boardman Burnham, 19 Es- 
sex St., Beverly, John Alexander 
Counter, Kingston, Ontario, Canada, 
Frank Crowther, 268 Dudley St., Bos- 
ton, Joseph Daley, 6 Belvidere St., 
Boston, Eliot Taylor Dickinson, B. S., 
Amherst, Giles Dowling, Ridgemont 
St., Allston, Paul Hill Duckworth, 32 
Princeton St., Lowell, Stewart Chesel- 
ton Fisher, 102 Dorchester St., South 
Boston, Harry Linwood Grant, A. B., 
Trinity Court, Boston, Timothy Hau- 
rahan, 3 Concord Sq., Boston, George 
Herbert Harding, L. D.S., R. C.S., 
Rydal House, Huyton, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, Ernest Jewett Hart, 238 Wash- 
ington Ave. Chelsea, J. Churchill 
Hindes, 14384 Dorchester Ave., Bos- 
ton, Horace Leonard Howe, East Pep- 
perell, Almon Evans Leonard, Warren 
Chambers, Boston, William Saul 
Louisson, D. D. S., 1916 California 
St., San Francisco, Cal., Frank Mar- 
tin Lynde, A. B., Williamstown, Vt., 
Michael Francis McDermott, M. D., 
C. M., Kingston, Ontario, Canada, 
John Norman Macdonald, L. D. S., 
Edin., Stuart St., Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, Elmer Joseph Marston, Far- 
mington, Me., Louis Frederic Mun- 
geon, Blackstone, Charles Edward 
Murphy, Danvers, William Morse 
Parker, River Herbert, Nova Scotia, 
James Avard Richan, Rockland, Me., 
Murdock Campbell Smith, M. D., D. 
D. S., Lee Hall, Lynn, Frederick Au- 
gustus Leopold Schuckmann, Herford, 
Westphalia, Germany, Frank Bow- 
ker Siears, Malden, William Daniel 
Squarebrigs, Bay Fortune, P. E. L., 
Wilfred Harlow Starratt, A. B., 31 
Weld Hill St., Forest Hills, John Tal- 
bot Timlin, 26 Poplar St., Melrose, 
Albert Everett Tuck, Gloucester, Er- 
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nest Blake Williams, Brunswick, Me., 
Oliver Perry Wolfe, Canton. 

The changes in the Dental School 
to date are as follows: N. P. Wyllie, 
d 792, Boston, whose title, Assistant 
Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry, 
was in June changed to “ Instructor 
in Extracting and Anaesthesia.” L. 
Walton, m ’80, Boston, Instructor in 
Neurology, is succeeded by E. W. Tay- 
lor, m ’91, Boston. 


Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI. 

The annual meeting was held in the 
chapel of Divinity Hall, June 28. The 
Association was called to order by 
the President, the Rev. Francis Tif- 
fany, of Cambridge. Prayer was of- 
fered by the Rev. J. T. G. Nichols, 
of Cambridge. The Secretary, the 
Rev. J. L. Seward, of Allston, then 
read the report for the meeting in 
1897, which was approved. The chair 
then appointed a committee of three 
to nominate a list of officers for the 
year 1898-99. This committee con- 
sisted of the Revs. H. F. Jenks, of 
Canton, J. T. G. Nichols, of Cam- 
bridge, and A. E. Mullett, of Charles- 
town. The Rev. R. S. Morison, the 
librarian of the School, then presented 
the report of the committee on the 
general catalogue. The catalogue will 
be completed in a few weeks. Every 
person whose name is on the roll can 
have ‘a copy in pamphlet form on ap- 
plication. By inclosing twenty - five 
cents, one can obtain a bound copy if 
his name is on the roll. 

The Rev. H. F. Jenks, of Canton, 
reported for the committee to secure 
the Merrill collection. The collection 
has been secured, but $200 or $300 
will be needed to complete the pay- 
ment. The alumni were urged to 
make up this sum, and many contri- 
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butions of five dollars each were 
pledged on the spot. It is hoped 
that others will contribute a similar 
amount. 

The nominating committee reported 
the following list of officers for the 
ensuing year, and the same were 
elected to the offices for which they 
were nominated: Pres., the Rev. Fran- 
cis Tiffany, Cambridge; vice-pres., the 
Rev. E. H. Hall, Brookline; sec., the 
Rev. J. L. Seward, Allston; business 
com., the Revs. James DeNormandie, 
Roxbury, Alfred Manchester, Salem, 
and S. C. Beane, Newburyport. 

The Secretary read the roll of the 
members who have died since the last 
meeting, or whose deaths have been 
made known since then. The list is 


as follows, according to the chrono- 
logical order of the classes: 1832. 
Charles Babbidge, D. D., died May 
5, 1898. 1838. Harrison Gray Otis 
Blake, died April 18, 1898. 1843. 
Joseph Henry Allen, died March 30, 


1898. 1845. Ephraim Nute, died 
Jan. 9, 1897. 1848. Solon Wanton 
Bush, died March 19, 1898. 1849. 
George Albert Carnes, died December 
1895. 1856. Charles Carroll Vinal, 
died December 29, 1897. 1859. John 
Wesley Lednum, died July 7, 1896. 
1859. James Challis Parsons, died 
June 30, 1897. 1860. Richard Col- 
man, died in England shortly after 
1870. 1877. Charles Frederic Sin- 
clair, died July 6, 1893. 1880. John 
Frederic Dutton, died May 19, 1898. 
1889. George Rudolph Freeman, died 
April 10, 1898. 

An excellent tribute to the memory 
of these deceased members was then 
read by the necrologist for the day, 
the Rev. E. J. Young, D. D., of Wal- 
tham. 

The annual address was then de- 
livered by the Rev. S. B. Stewart, of 
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Lynn, whose theme was, “ The Protee- 
tion of the Ministry.” No brief re- 
port would do justice to a paper of so 
much merit, which will undoubtedly 
appear in print in full. 

The following were elected assoei- 
ate members of the association: S. A. 
Eliot, Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston; E. R. Ship- 
pen, of Dorchester ; G. D. Latimer, of 
Salem; G. H. G. McGrew, of Cam- 
bridge; W. S. Jones, of Newton High- 
lands; J. P. Forbes, who has just ac- 
cepted a.call to the First Unitarian 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Willard 
Reed, of Passaic, N. J.; and J. E. 
Borncamp, of Trinity Church, Boston. 

Addresses were then delivered by 
two of the members of the graduat- 
ing class, J. H. Jones, whose theme 
was, “Some Aspects of the Future 
Preacher,” and T. C. Laughlin, who 
spoke upon ‘‘ The Apocalypse.” 

The Association then adjourned and 
immediately proceeded to the Colonial 
Club on Quincy Street, where a dinner 
was served. Post-prandial addresses 
were given by Prof. Ephraim Emer- 
ton, Prof. F. G. Peabody, the Rev. M. 
O. Simons, of Billerica, the Rev. J. E. 
Borncamp, of Boston, Pres. Eliot, and 
the Rev. C. T. Billings, of Lowell. 

J. L. Seward, 68, Sec. 


GRADUATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at Sever Hall, June 27, 
and adjourned for want of a quorum. 
As there was no business of importance 
tocome before the meeting, the Execu- 
tive Committee decided not to call 
another. The report of the Treasurer 
was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and will be published as soon 
as they have considered it. The bal- 
loting for vacancies, as provided by 
the constitution, was conducted 
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through the mails. 6502 ballots were 
received by the Secretary. J.J. Stor- 
row, ’85, Boston, received 448 votes; 
R. D. Wrenn, ’95, New York, 421 ; 
B. G. Waters, 94, Boston, 404; Dr. 
W. M. Conant, ’79, Boston, 398 ; S. E. 
Winslow, ’85, Worcester, 311; Kel- 
logg Fairbank, ’90, Chicago, 293; Dr. 
J. P. Hutchinson, ’90, Philadelphia, 
273; W. D. Denédgre, ’79, New Or- 
leans, 220. The above eight men were 
accordingly elected as members of 
the committee, their term expiring in 
1901. 

The other candidates for the com- 
mittee received votes as follows: A. 
T. French, ’85, New York, 213; L. 
E. Sexton, ’84, New York, 207; C. T. 
Bond, ’94, Baltimore, 218; C. J. Hub- 
bard, ’83, Kansas City, 193; W. S. 
Youngman, ’95, Williamsport, Penn., 
166. 

A. P. Gardner, ’86, Vice-President 
of the Association, who had devoted 
much time and energy to the work, 
enlisted immediately on the outbreak 
of the war, and is now (Aug. 1) at 
Charleston, S. C., on the staff of Adju- 
tant-General Wilson. 

Up to June 1 the Association had 
received 1195 applications for mem- 
bership. 

Fred W. Moore, ’93, Sec. 


GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION. 


The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
Association met at 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on June 28. C.F. Adams, ’56, 
of Lincoln, was elected president, to 
succeed Henry Lee; and William Law- 
rence, 71, of Cambridge, was made a 
vice-president in place of Mr. Adams. 
The other vice-presidents are: J. R. 
Chadwick, ’65, of Boston, C. J. Bona- 
parte, ’70, of Baltimore, and F. C. 
Lowell, ’76, of Boston. J. A. Noyes, 
’83, secretary, and W. H. Wade, 
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’81, treasurer, were reélected. In the 
Council, members for the term end- 
ing 1901 are J. B. Ames, 68, of Cam- 
bridge, H. W. Cunningham, ’82, of 
Boston, and Francis Rawle, ’69, of 
Philadelphia. 


LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


In the absence of President J. H. 
Choate, C. I. Ensign presided at the 
annual meeting of the Harvard Law 
School Association, held in the rooms 
of the Boston Bar Association, in the 
Federal Building, on June 28. The 
following named officers were elected: 

Pres., J. H. Choate, ’54, New York: 
vice-pres., J. A. Peters, 44, Maine; 
George Hoadly, ’45, New York; C. W. 
Weldon, ’49, New Brunswick; Alfred 
Russell, 52, Michigan; M. W. Fuller, 
65, District of Columbia; Richard 
Olney, ’58, Mass.; H. B. Brown, ’59, 
District of Columbia; W. A. Field, 
’60, Mass.; Albert Stickney, 62, New 
York; George Gray, 63, Delaware; 
Charles Matteson, ’63, Rhode Island; 
S. E. Baldwin, 63, Conn.; G. B. Young, 
63, Minn.; R. T. Lincoln, ’65, Illinois; 
O. W. Holmes, ’66, Mass.; J. S. Dun- 
can, 67, Indiana; Samuel Fessenden, 
70, Conn.; A. E. Wilson, ’70, Ken- 
tucky; Jacob Klein, ’71, Missouri; 
Francis Rawle, ’71, Penn.; H. C. 
Simms, ’72, West Virginia; H. McD. 
Henry, ’73, Nova Scotia; C. J. Bona- 
parte, ’74, Maryland; E. O. Wolcott, 
75, Colorado; W. A. Keener, °77, 
New York; L. D. Brandeis, ’77, Mass.: 
Sec., C. S. Rackemann, ’81, Boston; 
Treas., F. S. Goodwin, ’93, Boston; 
G. H. Wald, ’75, Cincinnati, O.; E. Q. 
Keasberg, "71, Newark, N. J.; and 
F. W. Hackett, ’66, Washington, 
members of council, with term expir- 
ing in 1902. 

Three new members were admitted. 
The Secretary’s report showed that 
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these members have died during the 
past year: William S. Hills, El Paso, 
Tex.; Caleb W. Loring, Francis V. 
Balch, James J. Storrow, John Pren- 
tiss, Sigourney Butler, all of Boston; 
Augustus D. Rogers, Salem; John L. 
Lincoln, Cincinnati, O.; Charles J. 
Cole, Hartford, Conn. 
Chas. S. Rackemann, ’81, Sec. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Lawrence Scientific School Associ- 
ation was held June 28 at the Colonial 
Club, Cambridge. The guests were 
President Eliot, the graduating class 
of the School, and representatives of 
the Junior Class. 

The President, Prof. W. M. Davis, 
presided, and in his address described 
the activities of the Association during 
the year just closed, and urged the 
importance of the careful completion 
of the address-list of all who have 
been students in the School. Dean 
Shaler spoke of the continued pro- 
sperity of the School, and especially of 
the plan for raising the standard of the 
entrance requirements, now gradually 
to be put into effect. President Eliot 
described the present condition of the 
movement for the extension of the suf- 
frage for the Board of Overseers, and 
went on to speak of the beneficial in- 
fluence which the School is now, as 
in the past, exerting upon the develop- 
ment of Harvard College. Professor 
Hollis made suggestions as to means 
of extending the usefulness of the As- 
sociation. Prof. E.S. Morse, Director 
Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, 
Mass., gave many interesting reminis- 
cences of the early teachers in the 
School. 

Officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year as follows: Pres., T. S. Howland, 
s 68; vice-pres., D. A. Wells, s ’51, 
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C. D,. Lamson, s 65 ; sec.-treas., L. J. 
Johnson, s ’88; councilors, William 
Watson, s 57, S. P. Sharples, s ’66, 
R. T. Jackson, s ’84. 

L. J. Johnson, s ’88, Sec. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ALUMNI. 


The eighth annual meeting was held 
at the Harvard Medical School build- 
ing at noon on Tuesday, June 28, 1898, 
Dr. David W. Cheever, the President, 
presided. About forty members were 
present. The Secretary, Dr. J. S. 
Stone, ’89, read his report, showing 
that the Association has 1333 mem- 
bers ; 12 having died during the past 
year. The Treasurer, Dr. Walter Ela, 
71, showed a balance of $3773.72, 
of which about $1060, from life- 
membership payments, is kept as a 
permanent fund. On motion of Dr. 
G. B. Shattuck, 63, $250 were appro- 
priated for the Medical Library, which 
has a deficit. 

Dr. C. S. Minot, p ’78, was elected 
an honorary member. After the fol- 
lowing officers were elected, the meet- 
ing adjourned: — 

Pres., David Williams Cheever, m 
’58, Boston ; vice-pres., Gustavus Lin- 
coln Simmons, m 56, Sacramento, 
Cal., John William Parsons, m ’65, 
Portsmouth, N. H., George Herman 
Powers, m 65, San Francisco, Cal., 
James Forster Alleyne Adams, m 
66, Pittsfield, John Winters Brannan, 
m °78, New York, N. Y., William 
Wotkyns Seymour, m’78, Troy, N.Y., 
Oscar Joseph Pfeiffer, m ’84, Denver, 
Colo., George William Perkins, m ’86, 
Ogden, Utah, William Barnes, m ’87, 
Decatur, Ill., William Sidney Thayer, 
m ’89, Baltimore, Md. ; treas., Walter 
Ela, m ’75, Cambridge; sec., James 
Savage Stone, m ’94, Boston; council- 
ors, for the term ending 1902, William 
Palmer Bolles, m ’71, Roxbury, John 
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Winthrop Spooner, m ’71, Hingham, 
Augustus Thorndike, m ’88, Boston ; 
for the term ending 1901, George 
Brune Shattuck, m ’69, Boston, Charles 
Follen Folsom, m ’70, Boston, Joseph 
Everett Garland, m ’77, Gloucester ; 
for the term ending 1900, Lincoln 
Ripley Stone, m °54, Newton, John 
Taylor Gilman Nichols, m ’59, Cam- 
bridge, Robert Williamson Lovett, m 
’85, Boston; for the term ending 
1899, Ferdinand Gordon Morrill, m 
’69, Boston, George Sterne Osborne, 
m "63, Peabody, Homer Gage, m ’87, 
Worcester. 

The dinner was at the Vendome at 
1 o’clock. Dr. A. T. Cabot, ’72, Dr. 
J. C. White, 53, and Dr. E. B. Har- 
vey, m ’66, were present by invitation 
and spoke. The graduating class were 
also invited; 137 were present. There 
was music. 

The President, Dr. D. W. Cheever, 
after referring to the increased mem- 
bership of the Association, and to the 
losses by death, said : — 

“Tt is gratifying to say that this 
year we have graduated a class in 
this School larger than has ever been 
graduated before. I think that no 
class has graduated before which ex- 
ceeded or even equaled 100 in num- 
ber ; and this year there are to be 126 
medical degrees, and I am happy to 
say that I have just learned from the 
Dean that of these 57 are of degrees 
cum laude, which, it seems to me, 
speaks very well for the grade of 
scholarship in the School. Still more 
worthy of applause is the fact that 32 
of these gentlemen have joined this 
Association. . . . Among our Medical 
School graduates, the custom of class 
dinners is beginning to be observed, 
and now we have class dinners for 
the classes of 1892, 1893, and 1894. 
That is quite a new departure, and 
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promises a great deal in the way of 
social union among the members.” 

After referring to the course of lec- 
tures by Dr. David Hunt on the “ His- 
tory of Medicine,” and to the estab- 
lishment of the Journal of Physiology, 
Dr. Cheever gave a review of the 
franchise’ movement during the past 
year, quoting largely from Dr. Shat- 
tuck’s article in the June Magazine. 
He then called on Dr. Homer Gage, 
’82, who, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on the Harvard Medical School, 
presented the annual report, as fol- 
lows :— 


Report of the Committee on the Harvard 
Medical School. 


The Committee appointed by this 
Association to report on the Harvard 
Medical School take pleasure in re- 
newing their congratulations upon the 
excellent condition of the School, upon 
its recognized position as a leader in 
medical education, and upon the efforts 
to raise its standard and increase its 
efficiency which are being constantly 
made by its Faculty and friends. We 
believe that these congratulations are 
due to the members of the Faculty for 
the conscientious and very able man- 
ner in which they have administered 
the affairs of the School during the 
past year. It is a good thing also for 
us of the alumni once a year to ex- 
change these congratulations, and to 
indulge in a little mutual admiration 
over our fine School and its fine pro- 
duct. 

These annual meetings are appro-~ 
priate times for us occasionally to re- 
view, very briefly though it must be, 
what has been and is being done to 
raise the standard of medical educa- 
tion at Harvard, and to become fa- 
miliar with the directions in which 
future development must be sought. 
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Prior to 1870 there had been no at- 
tempt to classify students according 
to the character or amount of their 
previous study ; nor was there any 
progressive system of teaching, begin- 
ning with the fundamental and passing 
on to the higher branches of medical 
science. The only requirement for 
admission was a certificate of good 
moral character; and the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was granted upon 
the presentation of a thesis upon some 
medical subject, and the passage of an 
oral examination occupying one hour 
and a half. In 1874 the students were 
divided into three classes upon the 
basis of a three years’ course of study, 
and were required to pass written ex- 
aminations at the end of each year 
before being allowed to advance, and 
to have passed written examinations 
in all branches before receiving their 
degrees. In 1877 admission examina- 
tions were required of all applicants 
who had not received a degree in let- 
ters or science ; and the number of 
subjects required was increased in 
1881, and again in 1893. In 1879-80 
an optional fourth year was added to 
the curriculum, and in 1892 the four 
years’ course was made obligatory ; 
but, from the large number of subjects 
offered, the student had the privilege 
of electing, of his own choice, enough 
to make up the required number of 
hours. Two years ago the Faculty 
took the important step of requiring, 
on and after June, 1901, that all can- 
didates for admission to the Medical 
School should present a degree in arts, 
literature, philosophy, science, or 
medicine from a recognized college 
or scientific school. 

This brief statement is enough to 
show how strong an effort has been 
made by the Harvard School to im- 
prove the quality of its students by 
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selecting only those who have already 
qualified themselves by a thorough 
preliminary training, and are willing 
to devote four full years at least to 
the acquirement of a degree. It is 
peculiarly gratifying to the friends 
of the School, and full of promise for 
the future of the profession, that thus 
far these changes have in no way in- 
terrupted the steady growth in the 
number of its students. It would 
seem as if the possession of the de- 
gree of A. B. or its equivalent, and 
the devotion of four years to the study 
of medicine, for the present at least, 
marks the limit of our demands in this 
direction. It is hard to see how the 
requirements for admission can be 
reasonably increased, and certainly 
more time cannot be given to medical 
study unless the time necessary for 
preliminary training can be shortened. 
It will then, perhaps, be possible for 
us to ask fora fifth year, as is already 
the custom abroad. 

Meanwhile, however, it is by no 
means to be assumed that no improve- 
ments, no advances, can be made; 
and perhaps it will be interesting to 
consider very briefly the direction in 
which further steps may be taken. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago it 
seemed reasonable to expect of every 
student that he should cover, and so 
far as possible make himself master 
of, the whole range of medical science. 
The wonderful advances in medicine 
and surgery during this time, as well 
as the development of the specialties, 
have already made this impossible for 
the student of to-day. Many changes 
have been made necessary in the 
methods of instruction, and more 
must follow. Two or three of these 
are worth the careful attention of all 
who are interested in the growth and 
development of the School. 
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In the first place, although medical 
science has outgrown the capability of 
any one individual to absorb it all, 
there are still certain fundamental 
branches which are necessary for all 
medical students, whether they intend 
to be teachers, investigators, or practi- 
tioners. Chief among these are ana- 
tomy, physiology, chemistry, patholo- 
gical anatomy, and bacteriology. Any 
one of them is now large enough for 
the devotion of a lifetime of study and 
research work, but a certain minimum 
amount of each is necessary to qualify 
a man for research or for practice in 
any department of medicine. This 
minimum must then be required of 
all; but beyond this it seems possible 
and desirable to devise some way of 
introducing the elective system as al- 
ready developed by President Eliot in 
the Department of Arts. Its success 
there certainly warrants the prediction 
of its success here. The idea that 
students cannot be trusted to make a 
wise selection for themselves has been 
dispelled by the experience of the 
College, and would have even less 
foundation in the Medical School, 
where the men are not only older, but 
must have already received a broad 
and liberal education. It would make 
possible a vast increase in the number 
of courses and in the range of instruc- 
tion in each department; and a man 
who has previously been thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamentals could 
then have an opportunity, such as a 
university medical school ought to 
give, of making himself an absolute 
master of that particular branch to 
which he wished to devote himself. 
This would also lead to the develop- 
ment of the graduates’ school far be- 
yond its present necessary limitations, 
and would be in line with the sugges- 
tions made by President Eliot before 
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this Association in 1895, when he urged 
that there should be “in the Harvard 
Medical School an extended instruc- 
tion far beyond the limits of any one 
student’s capacity, involving, of course, 
some optional or elective system within 
the School itself, whereby the individ- 
ual student should take what is for 
him the best four years’ work, the 
Faculty supplying teaching which it 
might take a single student eight, 
twelve, or twenty years to pursue.” 
In the second place, we have al- 
ready seen the beginning of the fall 
of the didactic lecture, and the rise of 
the more practical and more efficient 
system of laboratory instruction. The 
didactic lecture is and always will be 
@ necessary and important feature in 
any system of instruction. Formerly 
it was almost the whole of it. It is 
still necessary to prepare the student 
for his work in the laboratory, and to 
guide him in the conduct of that work. 
But the main part of the instruction 
in chemistry, for example, must al- 
ways be in the laboratory. A thor- 
ough knowledge of anatomy can be 
acquired only in the dissecting-room, 
and in the personal study and prepa- 
ration of anatomical specimens and 
models. The same necessity for giv- 
ing most of the instruction in the 
laboratory is true also of pathology 
and of bacteriology. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to learn that the 
Department of Physiology has al- 
ready taken steps to add very much 
to the value of its work by increasing 
its laboratory facilities. The depart- 
ment believes that “the student should 
be trained in an experimental science 
chiefly by doing experiments, and not 
chiefly by hearing or reading about 
them. Showing the experiment to the 
student is helpful ; but the pedagogi- 
cal value of demonstrations is far less 
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than is usually believed, and the diffi- 
culty of making demonstrations pene- 
trate a large class is very great. In 
accordance with these ideas it has 
pointed out that the present system of 
instruction chiefly by lectures is waste- 
ful of the student’s time and opportu- 
nities. The student is informed rather 
than trained. He is strengthened in 
the notion got from most of the sec- 
ondary schools, that an experimental 
science can be learned from books and 
pictures.” With the increased facili- 
ties for which it has asked, “the in- 
struction would consist: 1. In the 
doing of a great number of experi- 
ments by the student himself; 2. In 
a course of laboratory lectures, in 
which the leading facts and principles 
of the science shall be brought into 
direct connection with the work which 
the student himself has in hand ; 3. 
In a systematic course of didactic lec- 
tures, with demonstrations, giving 
briefly the most essential points in the 
entire field of physiology ; and 4. In 
short, elective courses, each course 
presenting in full the present know- 
ledge to some limited field,‘thus rising 
from the text-book level to the plane 
of original investigation.” The essen- 
tial difference between the old and 
the new method lies in this one sen- 
tence, that by the old method the stu- 
dent is informed, but not trained. The 
practical training is the essential fea- 
ture of the more modern system. 
And, if this practical training is neces- 
sary in the fundamental branches to 
which we have just referred, it is no 
less important in the departments of 
surgery, medicine, and the so-called 
specialties. The natural laboratory 
for all of these is the hospital clinic. 
Its full advantages are already en- 
joyed by a small proportion of each 
graduating class who receive the hos- 
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pital appointments. It would seem as 
if some way ought to be devised by 
which every member of the class should 
share in these practical benefits. No 
one questions the value of a hospital 
training or the superiority of the hos- 
pital graduate. His superiority only 
makes more evident the inferiority of 
him who lacks it, and raises the ques- 
tion whether it should not be the duty 
of the School, so far as possible, to 
furnish all with equal opportunities. 
Much has been done in this direction 
by the obstetrical department; and 
the same system, with its necessary 
modifications, should be applied in the 
others. Certainly, the average grad- 
uate of this School enters upon prac- 
tice with a much better idea of the 
care and conduct of a case of labor 
than of a case of typhoid fever or of 
a fractured elbow, simply because he 
has followed them carefully from the 
beginning, and has been responsible to 
his instructor for their proper con- 
duct. In surgery, for example, every 
student should be perfectly familiar 
not only with the theory but the prac- 
tice of aseptics. It is particularly 
detail work ; and he can become fa- 
miliar with its details, not by watching 
some one else, but only by patiently 
going through with it himself over 
and over again. A few weeks of hos- 
pital training or the personal respon- 
sibility of each student for a few cases 
would put a great deal of additional 
labor on to the shoulders of the hospi- 
tal staff, but it would add immensely 
to the practical value of the student 
to the community in which he settled. 

The future development of the Har- 
vard Medical School, whether it shall 
be upon such lines as these or not, 
imposes upon its alumni and friends 
certain duties, to which they ought 
cheerfully and with renewed energy 
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to devote themselves. First, the 
School should be able to command the 
services of the best teachers, wher- 
ever they are to be found, — men who 
are preéminent as teachers rather 
than as practitioners of medicine, — 
and should be able to offer them ade- 
quate compensation. Of the nineteen 
professorships, there are at present 
eleven with no endowment at all, and 
the annual income from those which 
are endowed ranges only from about 
$1200 to $2500. It is gratifying to 
learn that the Moseley Professorship 
of Surgery has been established dur- 
ing the past year, with a fund of 
$50,000, the bequest of the late Rev. 
W. O. Moseley; and that the Williams 
Professorship of Ophthalmology has 
been endowed with $25,000, the be- 
quest of the late Dr. Henry W. Wil- 
liams, whose long service in that de- 
partment was filled with honor and 
distinction to himself and to the School. 


With the increased demands that are 


certain to be made upon all the teach- 
ing force, it is necessary that every 
department should have an endow- 
ment sufficient to attract the highest 
talent in the profession ; and it is to 
be hoped that this may soon be accom- 
plished. 

In the second place, it is necessary 
that the School should be able to pro- 
vide of itself clinical material for the 
use of those whom it may wish to call 
to its service. To this end it must 
have a hospital directly under the con- 
trol of the Medical Faculty. Not only 
is it necessary, if the School is to be 
able to command the services of emi- 
nent clinical teachers who happen to 
live outside of this immediate commu- 
nity, but the material thus afforded 
ean certainly be made much more 
available for the purposes of teaching, 
of much more practical value to the 
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whole body of the students and 
through them to the community, if it 
is all under the immediate direction 
and control of the School. It is as 
necessary as the laboratory to the 
chemist, or the library to the univer- 
sity. 

And, finally, no plant can attain its 
full and natural development if con- 
fined within too small a space. When 
the present building on Boylston 
Street was occupied in 1883, it was 
confidently expected that it would 
prove sufficient for the growth of forty 
years. It has already been enlarged 
by the munificent gift of the Sears 
Laboratories; and yet already, in 
fourteen years, from every depart- 
ment comes the demand for larger 
accommodations, and the work suffers 
for want of them. Your Committee 
have communicated with some of the 
departments in order to find out how 
real the necessity for more room is ; 
and the replies will certainly interest 
and perhaps surprise some of the 
members of this association. The 
Chemical Department writes that its 
“principal needs are larger laborato- 
ries for the undergraduate classes, and 
suitable rooms for graduates to pur- 
sue special investigations, and for 
assistants and special students in con- 
ducting original work. The large 
laboratories were planned for the 
accommodation of 210 students. Last 
year we were obliged to have 350 
students in the same space on account 
of the great increase in the size of 
the classes. This large increase in 
the number of students has necessa- 
rily resulted in the employment of a 
larger number of teaching and work- 
ing assistants, who are now very inad- 
equately provided for. Rooms which 
were originally intended for special 
work have been of necessity changed 
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into assistants’ rooms, so that now 
there is no, suitable accommodation 
for original investigation. A good 
deal of such work is being done, but 
it is being done under great disadvan- 
tage.” By the Pathological Depart- 
ment we are told that the “laboratory 
space which is at its disposal is totally 
inadequate: 150 men are crowded 
into a room which was built for 60. 
There is great need of additional 
rooms for demonstrations and general 
laboratory work. The department is 
now more hampered by want of room 
than anything else.”” From the Phy- 
siology Department we learn that 
“this desirable and indeed unavoid- 
able modification of the methods of 
instruction cannot be so much as be- 
gun without increased floor space. 
The present space is insufficient even 
for present needs. The department 


asks therefore that enlarged labora- 
tory floor space for the accommoda- 


tion of 150 men be provided. The 
present accommodations suffice for 
32.” The overcrowding of the Bacte- 
riological Department has been for 
the present relieved by the establish- 
ment of the laboratories at the City 
and Massachusetts General Hospitals. 
The natural growth of the School will, 
however, render this relief a very 
temporary one, and will again make it 
necessary —as it has been necessary 
before —to refuse some members of 
the Graduate School, and to limit by 
most careful pruning the number of 
the fourth year students who wish to 
take the elective course in this depart- 
ment. 

Demands supported by such evi- 
dence as this cannot much longer be 
ignored. Further extension upon the 
present site would seem to be impos- 
sible. Newer and larger accommoda- 
tions must be provided, with larger 
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opportunities for future growth ; and 
to this work it is confidently expected 
that the Alumni of the School will 
devote themselves as earnestly and as 
successfully as they did when the pre- 
sent building was erected. The char- 
acter of the work which is being done, 
and the devotion and sacrifice dis- 
played by the Faculty in maintaining 
its high standard, deserve a prompt 
and generous response. 

In securing more adequate remu- 
neration for the teaching force, and 
larger and more suitable accommoda- 
tions, conveniently located with refer- 
ence to a hospital owned and controlled 
by the School, your Committee be- 
lieves that this Association has a real 
and important duty to perform ; and 
they: furthermore confidently believe 
that you will enter upon it with the 
same devotion and eager determina- 
tion to succeed that have always char- 
acterized the sons of Harvard. 


The President then introduced Dr. 
A. T. Cabot, ’72, who said in part: 
“The University appreciates the lau- 
rels which the Medical Alumni have 
won individually and collectively for 
her. The result of the voting on the 
suffrage question shows that. I think 
it is a fact that the Alumni of the 
College have felt that the Medical 
Alumni — men who, with an academic 
education, have obtained here, in addi- 
tion, a thorough medical education — 
should be.represented in the elections 
for Overseers who have supervision of 
the School which teaches them. ‘The 
change in the vote, the gradual gain 
of those in favor of suffrage, I think, 
has been brought about largely by 
this appreciation of the kind of men 
the Harvard Medical School is turn- 
ing out.” Dr. Cabot then referred to 
the gifts and bequests recently re- 
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ceived by the Medical School and by 
the Boston hospitals. He spoke espe- 
cially of the efficiency of the Sears 
Laboratory, and of the biological labo- 
ratory opened this year at the Bussey 
Institution. “ While the foundations 
of medical education are laid in labo- 
ratories,” he added, “we must not 
think of the laboratory as consisting of 
bricks and mortar. Vastly more im- 
portant are the men who govern and 
inspire the students there. I do not 
propose in my limited time to name 
those strong men who are leading our 
medical community in these funda- 
mental walks of medicine. Some of 
them have come from a distance ; 
others have grown up among us. 
Their work you all know, and you 
know it to be good.” 

Dr. J. C. White, °53, the next 
speaker, discussed the abuse of medi- 
eal charities. “ According to my ob- 
servation,” he said, “ patients come to 
free hospitals because they are poor 
and unable to pay any professional 
fee; a majority, perhaps, because they 
expect to find in them a class of phy- 
sicians whom they regard as more 
skilful than those who practice medi- 
cine in their humble neighborhoods in 
city or country round about us; be- 
cause they are foreigners, in great 
numbers, paupers for generations, and 
accustomed to depend upon such char- 
ity in former homes; because, having 
obscure diseases, they are sent thither 
by their physicians’ honesty and mod- 
esty for the benefit of superior skill; 
because, in the case of a large supe- 
rior class, represented by school- 
teachers, students, shop-girls, artisans, 
and domestics, they seek there a class 
of physicians whose services elsewhere 
they could not pay for; and, lastly, 
because, in much smaller proportion 
than is commonly supposed, some do 
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not hesitate to seek there gratis pro- 
fessional advice they are well able to 
pay for outside. 

“ The number of patients treated at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
according to the last published report, 
was as follows: — 

“Patients in wards, 4304; out- 
patients, medical, 10,587; surgical, 
10,150; skin, 3309; throat, 2916; 
nervous, 1521; eye, 1384: total, 
29,867. 

“ Now, were hospitals founded and 
conducted for the sole purpose of ad- 
ministering medical charity, I should 
agree with the most active agitators 
of the question of so-called reform 
that no excuse can be found for 
the existing method of administering 
them; for I have no doubt that a 
considerable proportion of the above 
mentioned 30,000 patients were able 
to pay some fee. But there is another 
and great purpose for which hospitals 
are founded in addition to the care 
of the sick, — namely, the education 
of physicians; and in foreign govern- 
mental hospitals this object has always 
been predominant. Hence their fame 
and vast usefulness. Without hospi- 
tals and dispensaries, devoted: in part 
to this purpose, there could be no 
medical schools, no such thing as an 
educated physician, no control of dis- 
ease. A great school of medicine 
requires unlimited clinical material 
for the uses of its many departments, 
and it must be at its complete disposi- 
tion. Now, to accomplish this high 
purpose in this prosperous community 
of ours, by means of pauper patients 
alone, is entirely out of the question. 
. . » Were every patient able to pay 
something excluded from the clinic, 
because some physician outside should 
receive this, proper clinical teaching 
would be no longer possible. . . . 
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“ Such use of clinical material then, 
representing all occupations and classes 
for direct purposes of teaching, is, I 
maintain, no abuse of hospital charity, 
no injury or degradation to the person 
seeking medical advice under such 
conditions, for recompense is made 
by every one of them in permitting 
themselves to be used for these ends. 
It is no light matter for a patient to 
go before a class and submit to in- 
spection more or less extensive; and 
every patient who grants us this privi- 
lege makes a positive and valuable 
contribution to the cause of medical 
education and humanity. This should 
be definitely understood by the public 
and the profession, that those who seek 
advice at hospitals and dispensaries 
where medical instruction is given, on 
account of the reputation and skill of 
the teachers upon the staff, do allow 
themselves, as proper return for such 
advice, to be used for the purposes of 
clinical teaching. Objection is rarely 
made to such treatment by patients 
of any class; but they should be made 
to feel that an obligation on their part 
has been incurred, and has been thus 
honestly and fitly paid. 

“The loud outery against hospital 
abuse and consequent pecuniary dam- 
age to physicians at large would, in 
my opinion, never have arisen, were 
it believed that patients were admitted 
to them for such purposes only. It is 
one more reason why the Medical 
School should have its own hospital; 
for its professional staff would consist 
of its teachers exclusively, and it would 
be recognized by the public and the 
profession that every patient admitted 
to its wards and out-patient depart- 
ments would be used for clinical in- 
struction. There could be no longer 
any question of the motives of its 
physicians, or just ground of complaint 
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of the abuse of medical charity, for all 
must admit the necessity and legiti- 
macy of such use of clinical material 
in sufficient amount.” 

Dr. E. B. Harvey, m 66, president 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
was the next speaker, who described 
the means by which the standard of 
practitioners is kept up. He alluded 
to the efforts made to raise the stand- 
ard in Massachusetts, and the resist- 
ance they met. He held that the 
board of examiners should really ex- 
amine. “In the advocacy of registra- 
tion laws,” he said, “the influence of 
examining boards on educational stand- 
ards should be the fundamental argu- 
ment; but it loses its force the moment 
any system of registration, not condi- 
tioned on an examination sufficiently 
thorough at all points to test the quali- 
fication of the applicant to practice, is 
contemplated. An examining board 
whose chief function is merely that of 
a clerical body is of but little impor- 
tance to the medical profession or to 
the community. The necessity of an 
examination of every applicant for 
registration arises, as you will note, 
chiefly from the fact that the numer- 
ous medical institutions of this country 
differ widely from one another as to 
their requirements for graduation. 
Indeed, this fact alone is conclusive 
as to such necessity. Some of the 
so-called medical colleges make little 
or no absolute requirement except the 
payment of certain fees. Some of 
them are organized, chartered, and 
operated for the sole purpose appar- 
ently of selling certificates of gradua- 
tion. Nothing can be more clear than 
that this sort of business receives di- 
rect encouragment from the fact al- 
ready alluded to, that in several of the 
States the laws regulating the practice 
of medicine provide for the registra- 
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tion of any person who can prove him- 
self to be the rightful owner of such 
a certificate. The mere possession of 
a diploma is held as prima facie evi- 
dence of fitness for professional work. 


A registration, based on such require- 


ments only, encourages not only the 
establishment of fraudulent or inferior 
institutions, but becomes an incentive 
to many young men seeking a medical 
education to patronize a low grade 
school, the cost in time and money 
being less. Such a system therefore 
tends to lower the standard of medical 
education, and open the way to prac- 
tice for a larger per cent. of poorly 
trained professional men.” Finally, 
he stated that last year, out of 228 
candidates examined, 114, or 50 per 
cent., were rejected; and that of 74 
Harvard applicants all passed. 

The last speaker was Dr. Walter 
C. Bailey, of the graduating class, 
who urged the necessity of a closer 
bond of sympathy among professors, 
teachers, and students at the School. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


In the absence of the Secretary of 
the Association, the report of its 61st 
annual meeting, held on Jan. 17, was 
not received in time for insertion in an 
earlier number of this Magazine. The 
Directors’ Report showed the number 
of resident members to be 192, of whom 
136 were graduates and 56 non-grad- 
uates. There are also 3 non-resident 
members, and 6 honorary members. 
The report also showed the Associa- 
tion to be in flourishing condition in 
respect to finances, to the growth and 
use of its library, and to the interest 
and importance of its musical gather- 
ings. It also contained appropriate 
notices of three members deceased 
during the year, Alexander Wheelock 
Thayer, ’43, Thomas Nelson, ’66, and 
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George Frederick Daniels; and a men- 
tion of the interesting part taken by 
the Association in preparing the vocal 
music for the dedication of the monu- 
ment to Col. Robert Gould Shaw and 
his brave soldiers. 

The following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year: Pres. S. L. 
Thorndike, ’52; vice-pres., Dr. S. W. 
Langmaid, ’59; sec., G. O. G. Coale, 
°74; treas., H. G. Denny, ’52; direc- 
tors at large, E.S. Dodge, ’73, Her- 
bert Lyman, ’86, and C. G. Saunders, 
67. 

An election of resident members 
was held, and the number filled to the 
constitutional limit of 200. Of this 
number at least two thirds must be 
alumni of Harvard or some other col- 
lege, and the definition of the term 
“ alumni,” which had previously em- 
braced, as in the College, the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, 
or any honorary degree, was enlarged 
by vote by the addition of the degrees 
of Doctor of Science or Doctor of 
Philosophy. There is a considerable 
waiting list of both graduates and 
non-graduates. It may be estimated 
that, while the limit of resident mem- 
bership is kept as now at 200, the 
average proportion will be about 125 
from Harvard, 15 from other colleges, 
and 60 non-graduates. 

The annual dinner took place on 
Friday, January 28. There wasa large 
attendance, the range of Harvard 
classes represented reaching from 
1831 to 1895. The President, Mr. 
Thorndike, was in the chair, and in a 
few words congratulated the Associa- 
tion on its continued prosperity. The 
music was mainly furnished by the 
excellent Glee Club of the Association. 
Mr. Carl Faelten, the principal of the 
Faelten Music School, played some 
delightful piano pieces, and Mr. Eliot 
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Hubbard sang some charming songs. 
Mr. Henry W. Pickering, ’31, an origi- 
nal member of the Association and for 
a long time its president, made a little 
speech full of reminiscence, and ended 
by challenging the production of an 
older member than himself. To which 
the President responded by reading a 
cordial letter from Mr. E. S. Dixwell, 
sole survivor of the Class of 1827. 
Mr. Pickering retorted that Mr. Dix- 
well had n’t at any rate, as he himself 
had, eaten 61 annual dinners. Letters 
were also read from Governor Wol- 
cott, "70, W. R. Thayer, ’81, editor 
of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
and Prof. C. E. Norton, *46. This 
was Professor Norton’s 50th anniver- 
sary of membership, and he wrote: 
“T cannot wish better for the Harvard 
Musical Association than that its mem- 
bers may witness during the next fifty 
years as great a progress in its pro- 
sperity as that which marks its course 
during the half century in which I 
have had the honor and pleasure of 
belonging to it.” 

The Rev. Dr. Hutchins (Williams, 
’61), being called upon to speak for 
his college, made graceful allusion to 
President Eliot, naming him and Dr. 
Mark Hopkins of Williams together 
as the two great college presidents of 
New England. Dr. Hutchins also gave 
an amusing account of the experiences 
which befall any clergyman of musi- 
cal tastes, in connection with country 
choirs. Mr. B. J. Lang gave a most 
interesting account of his and Mrs. 
Lang’s long acquaintance with the 
Wagners, with various unfamiliar de- 
tails of Wagner’s domestic surround- 
ings. 

The evening closed appropriately 
with the singing of “ Fair Harvard,” 
led by the Glee Club. 
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PHI BETA KAPPA. 

The Society met as usual in Har- 
vard Hall on Thursday, June 30, 
1898, at ten o’clock, President J. C. 
Carter in the chair. The officers for 
the ensuing year were elected : Presi- 
dent, C. E. Norton, ’46; vice-presi- 
dent, O. W. Holmes, ’61 ; secretary, 
W. C. Lane, ’81. 

The following persons were elected 
honorary members on the nomination 
of the Committee: Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, of San Francisco and Cam- 
bridge ; Henry Herbert Edes, of Cam- 
bridge; Melville Madison Bigelow, 
Ph. D., ’78, Professor in the Law 
School of Boston University; the 
Rev. Frederic Palmer, ’69, of An- 
dover ; and Edward Sanford Martin, 
77, of New York, the poet of the 
day. The five members of the Class 
of ’98 proposed by the immediate 
members in addition to the regular 
number were elected members of the 
Society : C. H. Ayres, jr., of Rahway, 
N. J.; L. A. Brown, of Roxbury; J. T. 
Clark, of Roxbury ; Perley Gardner, 
of Exeter, N. H.; F. L. Waldo, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

A communication from the Senate 
of the United Chapters was presented, 
calling attention to the approaching 
meeting of the National Council on 
Sept. 6, and presenting two resolutions 
passed by the Council of three years 
ago, and submitted by its direction to 
the chapters for their action. The 
two resolutions, both of which secured 
an affirmative vote from this Chap- 
ter, are as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, That 
it is inexpedient to grant a chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa to any institution 
which does not grant in regular course 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Re- 
solved, That it is expedient to confine 
the membership in every chapter of 
the Phi Beta Kappa to graduates tak- 
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ing the degree of Bachelor of Arts.” 
The Rev. E. H. Hall, ’51, Prof. J. W. 
White, p ’77, and E. R. Thayer, ’88, 
were appointed delegates to the Coun- 
cil. 

Applications were received from 
Haverford College, the University of 
California, the University of Cincin- 
nati, and St. Lawrence University for 
indorsement by the Harvard Chapter 
of their several applications for the 
establishment of new chapters, and the 
indorsement asked for was in each 
instance given. 

The usual Standing Committees 
were named by the President. The 
chairmen are as follows: Literary 
Committee, Moorfield Storey, °66; 
Committee on Nominations for Hon- 
orary Membership, the Corresponding 
Secretary ; Committee on Applications 
for New Charters, Prof. W. W. Good- 
win, 51; Committee to Nominate Offi- 
cers, Arthur Lincoln, ’63. 

At 12 o’clock the Society proceeded 
to Sanders Theatre, where a large 
audience had assembled to listen to 
an oration by Seth Low, the President 
of Columbia University, on “The 
Trend of the Century,” and a poem 
by E. S. Martin, ’77. 

Dinner was served as usual in Mas- 
sachusetts Hall, where the words of 
the orator and the political problems 
and tendencies of the day furnished 
the subject for most of the speeches. 

The Governor-General of Canada, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, was the wel- 
come and honored guest of the Soci- 
ety. 

William C. Lane, ’81, Cor. Sec. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BANGOR. 
Bangor having for many years fur- 
nished a respectable number of candi- 
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dates for the degrees conferred by the 
different departments of the Univer- 
sity, there seemed to be sufficient rea- 
son for the existence of a Harvard 
Club in this city, and accordingly the 
‘Harvard Club of Bangor, Maine,” 
was organized on March 21, 1891, for 
the purpose of “ social enjoyment and 
promotion of good fellowship.” Grad- 
uates and former members of the Aca- 
demic Department, or of any of the 
Schools of Harvard University, were 
made eligible to membership. At the 
first meeting the following officers 
were elected: Pres., Dr. W. C. Ma- 
son, ’74; sec. and treas., Dr. J. K. 
Phillips, *85; directors, Dr. W. H. 
Simmons, 69, W. H. Schwartz, ’79, 
C. H. Bartlett, ’82. These members 
still hold the offices to which they 
were elected at the organization of 
the Club. 

Three annual dinners have been held 
and conducted in accordance with Har- 
vard customs. The attendance at these 
reunions has been satisfactory, and it is 
believed that they have been a decided 
advantage tothe Club. The member- 
bership is now 37, three having died, 
Albert G. Wakefield, L. S., 34, John 
S. Jenness, s ’58, and Frederick M. 
Laughton, / 66. The roll of member- 
ship contains the names of represent- 
atives of classes from 1834 to 1895, 
among which are to be found those of 
Simmons, ’69, who rowed on the Uni- 
versity Crews of 1867 and 1868 and 
also with Oxford in 1869; Schwartz, 
79, of the University Crews of 1877, 
1878, and 1879; Thatcher, ’77, catcher 
of the University Nine for several 
years; and John A. Peters, L. S., ’43, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Maine. 

On July 18, 1896, when the remains 
of ex-Gov. Russell passed through 
Bangor, the Club, by a committee of 
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its members, had the satisfaction and 
the mournful privilege of paying its 
respects (the first by Harvard men) 
to the memory of our honored and 
distinguished brother alumnus. The 
committee met the body at the depot, 
placed a floral wreath upon the casket, 
and at the request of Col. Russell 
bore the body from the train on which 
it had arrived to that about to leave 
for Boston. Though not personally 
known by many members of the Club, 
his name and reputation were familiar 
to each of us, and his honorable and 
brilliant life was both admired and 


respected. 
Jerrie H. Phillips, ’85, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 


At the informal meeting of the Club 
held in May, it was voted to challenge 
the Yale Alumni Association of this 
city to a game of baseball to be played 
by the members of the Club. This 


challenge was accepted and the game 
was played on June 23, on Marshall 
Field, which we were able to secure 
through the courtesy of the University 
of Chicago. It was the announced 
desire of the Harvard Club not only 
to furnish a ball game, but to intro- 
duce the people of this city to the best 
features of the old-time class games 
at Cambridge; to this end we ap- 
pointed a Board of Strategy, on which 
Kellogg Fairbank, ’90, R. J. Cary, ’90, 
and M. D. Follansbee, ’92, were effi- 
cient workers. 

The first overt act of the Board of 
Strategy appeared in the Chicago Re- 
cord on the morning of the game, 
among the advertisements; it was as 
follows: — 


COWS, DOGS, BIRDS, ETC. 


WANTED—A GOAT, LARGE DOG OR 
OTHER Animal to act as mascot at Harvard- 
Yale ball game. Apply, bringing animal, at Mar- 
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shal] Field, Ellis Av. and 57th St., between 1.30 
and 3 Thursday, June 23; liberal fee for services 
of right animal. 


It was a source of regret that the 
Chicago animal-owning public did not 
trust to the sincerity of this appeal. 

On the day of the game the Har- 
vard sections flaunted crimson bunt- 
ing, and a Harvard brass band dis- 
coursed entertainment for the specta- 
tors and the Yale players. Yale was 
first at the bat, and as the game opened 
a flying squadron of hurdy-gurdies, 
the Terror, Pluton, and Furor, under 
the command of Rear Admiral Lefel 
Papa Marie, dashed on the field, and 
thenceforth throughout the game, un- 
der the personal direction of Admiral 
F. H. Gade, ’93, and Commodore Ben- 
jamin Carpenter, ’88, discharged its 
melody in the direction that would do 
the most good. The five errors of the 
Yale shortstop were gratifying proof 
of the success of the squadron as an 
investment, and established the effi- 
ciency of the armament and marks- 
manship of the Latin races who manned 
the tubes. After the game, the Board 
of Strategy announced that another 
year, should it be deemed expedient 
to convert the band by a diversion of 
the appropriation, it would be possible 
to send out a squadron of nineteen 
hurdy-gurdies. This matter is still 
under advisement. Megaphonic com- 
munication was maintained with the 
Yale team throughout the entire en- 
gagement. The Nines lined up as fol- 
lows: — 

Harvarp: W. P. Hapgood, 94, c.; 
E. I. Manley, ’87, c.f.; F. M. Tilden, 
87, a.; O. F. Schmidt, 96, h.; J. L. 
Frazeur, ’94, p.; O. A. Olmsted, ’82, 
c.; L. V. Le Moyne, ’84, 1. f.; W. W. 
Grinstead, ’87, s.s.; Walter Ayer, ’93, 
rf. 

Yate: Calhoun, ’91, b.; Jerrems, 
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97, c.; Poole, ’91, h.; Bigelow, ’94, 
1. f.; Miller, ’96, s.s.; Noyes, ’92,r. £.; 
Colgate, 96, a. and p.; Farnum, ’94, 
c. f.; Kedzie, ’93, p. and a. 

While the nine received most en- 
thusiastic backing, yet the final score 
was 10 to 7 in favor of Yale; the 
game was lost by failure to hit the 
ball at critical stages. With the many 
stars Yale was able to put on the field, 
our showing was a very creditable one, 
considering the fact that it had been 
impossible for our men to get together 
to practice more than once or twice 
before the game. The result of the 
Harvard-Yale game at Cambridge was 
received with tumultuous cheering. 
Our share of the proceeds of the game 
will be devoted to the support of the 
Graduate Scholarship maintained by 
the Club at Cambridge. The hope 
has been so frequently expressed by 
those who attended, that the game 
be made a permanent annual feature, 
that its repetition next year is almost 
assured. 


Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The annual dinner and business 
meeting of the Club was held at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Dec. 30, 
1897, and was one of the best attended 
and most enjoyable dinners ever given 
by the Club. It was preceded by the 
annual business meeting, at which a 
report was made upon the Indianapo- 
lis Convention of Harvard Clubs, and 
the following officers of the Club were 
elected: Pres, A. H. Vogel, 86; 
vice-pres., E. W. Frost, ’84 ; sec. and 
treas., J. W. Mariner, ’91 ; executive 
committee, Dr. Wm. Thorndike, ’91, 
and W. K. Flint, ’91. 

A letter was read from President 
Adams of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, one of the invited guests, who was 
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unable to be present. Dr. Adams 
spoke of his loyalty to Harvard and 
his relation as the holder of an hon- 
orary degree, and of the influences 
upon the newer colleges of Harvard’s 
example and history. The other 
guests of the Club were George P. 
Miller, Esq., and Dr. A. A. Kiehle, of 
Milwaukee, representing respectively 
the University of Jena and Hamilton 
College. Mr. Miller spoke of his 
experience as a student of law at a 
German university, and of the pecul- 
iar ceremonies attending the receipt 
of a degree ; and Dr. Kiehle spoke of 
Hamilton and its work, and the rela- 
tion of the smaller colleges to the 
great universities. 

In February we were so fortunate 
as to have with us, as guest of the 
Club, Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, in 
whose honor a “smoker” was given 
at the Hotel Pfister, Feb. 19, 1898. 
In spite of the fact that Prof. Kit- 
tredge arrived in the midst of a record- 
breaking snowstorm, there was a good 
attendance of the members of the 
Club. and a most enjoyable time. We 
were especially interested in Prof. Kit- 
tredge’s account of Prof. Child’s life 
and work, and of the Graduate De- 
partment. The question of the ex- 
tension of the franchise was also 
discussed, and the sentiment of the 
Milwaukee Club seems to be heartily 
in favor of the proposed extension. 

As the result of the earnest request 
of our Club, the Faculty arranged on 
very short time for the holding of 
entrance examinations at Milwaukee 
this year, and five candidates pre- 
sented themselves. It is expected 
that the examinations will hereafter be 
regularly held at Milwaukee. If the 
number of local candidates presenting 
themselves this year for entrance ex- 
aminations to Yale and to Harvard is 
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a fair test, the tide has again turned 
in favor of Harvard, and we may 
hope that Wisconsin will continue to 
share with California (and we hope 
with other States as time goes on) the 
distinction of having more Harvard 
than Yale graduates. Prof. C. R. 
Lanman came to Milwaukee to con- 
duct the entrance examinations, and a 
“smoker” was given in his honor on 
June 30. Prof. Lanman’s statement of 
the work of the College to-day was un- 
usually comprehensive and interesting, 
and the only regret was that more men 
who were unfamiliar with the work 
that is being done at Harvard were not 
present. The policy of sending one of 
the professors to conduct entrance ex- 
aminations is a fortunate one ; and in 
these days of growing excellence of 
local institutions a good undergrad- 
uate delegation at Harvard can only 
be obtained from Western cities by 
the efforts of the Harvard Clubs, and 
by the frequent presence of men who 
can speak with authority of Harvard’s 
advantages, and especially who can 
bring up to parents the fact that Har- 
vard is not almost entirely a rich 
man’s college. There is an impres- 
sion in many parts of the West that a 
young man of limited means cannot 
afford to go to Harvard. Parents 
must be made to understand that not 
only does the College afford remark- 
able opportunities for a bright and 
earnest fellow to work his way, but 
that upon a very moderate scale of 
expenditure a man can enjoy all the 
privileges of Harvard life. It is ex- 
pected that the Club at its next busi- 
ness meeting will ratify the consti- 
tution of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. 

The Rev. C. S. Lester, retiring 
president of our Club, delivered, June 
28, the address at the unveiling of a 
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soldiers’ monument in Milwaukee. 
E. H. Abbot, ’55, has been elected an 
honorary member of our Club. 


the Classes. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

1835. 
C. H. Parker, Sec. 
47 Tremont St., Boston. 

Edward Appleton died of apoplexy 
at Reading on July 30. He was born 
in Boston, Jan. 25, 1816, the son of 
Thomas and Beulah (Goodridge) Ap- 
pleton. He was fitted for college in 
the Boston Latin School. After grad- 
uation he spent a year as private tutor 
in New York, and a year as usher in 
the Boston Latin school. Then he 
studied civil engineering in the office 
of James Hayward, and was employed 
by him on the construction of the 
Boston and Maine R. R. in Haverhill, 
Dover, and Exeter. In 1842 and 1843 
he was principal of the Beverly Aca- 
demy, but in 1844 Mr. Hayward 
called him again into his service, and 
gave him charge of the construction 
of the upper half of the road from 
Wilmington, through Reading, South 
Reading to Greenwood. Mr. Apple- 
ton was employed most of his life in 
laying out and constructing railroads 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. In Maine he was 
employed on nearly all parts of the 
Maine Central R. R. from Portland 
to Bangor. In Massachusetts, besides 
his work on the Boston and Maine 
already mentioned, he built the South 
Reading Branch from South Reading 
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to Danvers, the Saugus Branch from 
Malden to Lynn, and the Lowell and 
Andover R. R.; also the Cambridge 
Railroad, the first street railway built 
in Massachusetts. At Lawrence he 
was employed for a time in laying out 
the Atlantic Mills, but was called from 
there to the Ogdensburg R. R. in 
New York. He was for several years 
chief engineer of the Boston, Hart- 
ford and Erie R. R. He was one of 
the first railroad commissioners of 
Massachusetts in 1869 and 1870, and 
was also president of the Troy and 
Greenfield Road for several years. In 
1890 he withdrew from active pro- 
fessional life. He always took great 
interest in Reading town affairs, and 
had served in various town offices. He 
was on the committee for building the 
high schoolhouse, and took an active 
part in establishing the Public Library, 
and was one of the trustees for 12 
years. Mr. Appleton was married in 
1842 to Frances Anne, daughter of 
Theodore Atkinson, of Dover, N. H. 
Mrs. Appleton died several years ago. 
They had seven children, six of whom 
are still living. He was a lifelong 
Republican in politics. He was for 
many years chosen a moderator at 
all town meetings. —The Harvard 
Monthly for June published a memoir 
of the late H. G. O. Blake. — The 
Class has now 10 survivors. 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester 8q., Boston. 

Tothe New World for June the Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick, t ’64, contributed a 
memorial article on the late Dr. J. H. 
Allen. 

1841. 
S. F. McCreary, Sec. 
384 Harvard 8t., Brookline. 
Col. T. W. Higginson gave the Phi 
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Beta Kappa address at Tufts College, 
June 14. He was made a Doctor of 
Laws by Harvard at Commencement. 


1844. 
EpWARD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut 8t., Boston. 

The Class had its usual meeting and 
collation on Commencement Day at 
No.7 Holworthy. There were present 
Capen, Codman, Francis, Hartwell, 
Johnson, Noyes, Smith, Walker, 
Wheelwright, and Curtis, adopted 
member; alse William Giles Dix, 
temporary member, who graduated 
with the Class of 1845. Total, 11. 
Dwight and Johnson were chosen 
members of the Committee on Class 
Meetings to fill vacancies occasioned 
by the decease of Hale and Gould. 


1846. 
C. E. Gump, See. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Six members of the Class attended 
the annnal dinner. — Senator G. F. 
Hoar delivered the principal address, 
on “The Lawyer and the State,” be- 
fore the Virginia Bar Association, at 
its annual meeting in July. He also 
gave the Commencement address at 
Bryn Mawr College, June2. His pub- 
lic criticism of Prof. C. E. Norton’s 
opinions on the war led to the pub- 
lication of the letters which passed 
between them. —John Powers John- 
son, the oldest member of the Class, 
died in Highland, Kans., June 1. He 
was the seventh son of Charles John- 
son, an Illinois pioneer, and was born 
Dec. 6, 1817, at Hickory Grove, Ill. 
In his boyhood he had small chance for 
an education; at 18 he entered Bethel 
Academy ; then taught school ; spent 
three years at McKendree College, and 
then entered Harvard. After graduat- 
ing, he taught in various academies and 
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small colleges in Tennessee, Illinois, 
and Missouri. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed by the national government to 
run the boundary line between Kansas 
and Nebraska on the 40th parallel. 
He then founded the town of Highland, 
which was his home from 1859 till his 
death. He engaged in banking and in 
real estate ventures, and became one 
of the magnates of his section. He was 
president of the trustees of Highland 
University, and endowed a $20,000 
professorship there. He was thrice 
married: first, to Sarah A. Norton, of 
London, O., on March 23, 1847; she died 
April 2, 1854, leaving two sons, since 
dead ; secondly, to Sarah Canaday, of 
Georgetown, IIl., on July 14, 1856; she 
died March 12, 1887, having lost an 
only child, a daughter, in infancy; and 
thirdly, to Mrs. Virginia Mason Hutt, 
of Troy, Mo., who survives. 


1848. 
D. R. Wurrtney, Sec. 
68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

On Commencement day the Class, 
through the kindness of President 
Eliot, who offered the use of University 
16 for the purpose, entertained the 
graduates of all the Classes 50 years or 
more out of college. About 75 of the 
Ancients were present, and were hearty 
in their appreciation of the courtesy of 
the Class. Heretofore, members of the 
older classes, upon visiting Cambridge 
on Commencement day, have found 
no place where they could meet their 
classmates, except by accident in the 
College Yard. So much pleasure was 
given to the old graduates, that it 
would seem a good thing if it became 
the custom hereafter for the class 50 
years out of college to provide a room 
and refreshments for the classes older 
than itself. At the Class supper, at 
Parker’s, 9 out of the 17 survivors 
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were present, and letters were read 
from all who were not present, with 
two exceptions. 


1850. 
JouN NosLeE, Sec. pro tem. 
Court House, Boston. 

The Secretary is absent in Europe, 
and does not expect to return before 
September, 1899. His address is 25 
Naunhofer Strasse, Leipzig-Stétteritz, 
Germany (or care of Baring Brothers, 
London, England). During his ab- 
sence, John Noble will act as secretary, 
Mr. Noble was elected an Overseer for 
six years at Commencement. — Dr. H. 
R. Storer delivered the address at the 
annual meeting of the Newport, R. L., 
Natural History Society, of which he is 
president. — T. J. Coolidge has given 
the Mass. Historical Society a large 
collection of the letters of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. He has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Canada Commission. — J.C. 
Carter delivered the Commencement 
oration at the University of Virginia, 
June 14,— The Class, as usual, had a 
room open in Matthews, where some 
half dozen members met on Commence- 
ment Day. 

1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

The Class meeting was held in Uni- 
versity 23. Dr. S. A. Green was 
chosen to fill the vacancy in the Class 
Committee caused by the death of 
Samuel Batchelder. It was voted to 
authorize the Class Committee and 
Treasurer to turn over the Class Fund, 
now amounting to $488.70, to the Pre- 
sident and Fellows of the College, to 
be held until, with its accumulations by 
gift or from interest, it shall amount 
to say $1000, and that its income be 
then devoted to the use of the Li- 
brary. — Joseph Hussey Sprague, an 
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ex-mayor of that city, a well-known 
insurance man, died suddenly in Hart- 
ford, Conn., July21. He was a son of 
the late Peter Sprague, of Greenfield, 
and graduated from Harvard in 1851. 
In 1852 he purchased the Franklin 
Democrat, and became its editor and 
manager. A year or two later he be- 
came the secretary of the Conway In- 
surance Co., then under the manage- 
ment of Gen. Whitney. When the 
office of the company was moved 
from Conway to Boston, Sprague 
went with it, selling out his news- 
paper to C. A. Mirick. There was 
a very close friendship between Mr. 
Sprague and Gen. Whitney, which 
continued as long as the latter lived. 
Mr. Sprague became an expert in 
the insurance business. He went to 
Hartford, becoming connected with the 
Charter Oak Co. He has been the 
chief officer of several other companies, 
and for 12 years was the actuary of 
the Connecticut insurance department. 
He was the mayor of Hartford in 1876, 
and was at one time a Democratic can- 
didate for governor. His wife died 
some years ago. A daughter went to 
Japan as a missionary of the Episcopal 
church, and married and died there. 


1852, 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

At the annual Class meeting held at 
Weld 1 on Commencement Day, C. E. 
Stedman presided, and H. G. Denny 
was reélected a member of the Class 
Committee for the coming three years. 
C. T. Canfield was chosen to express to 
the family of C..C. Vinal the sympathy 
of his classmates. — The Class had its 
annual dinner at Young’s Hotel on 
Commencement evening, 7 members 
being present, and G. L. Cary presid- 
ing. The pleasure of the evening was 
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increased by a visit from a delegation 
from the Class of 1882, which was re- 
turned by all the dining members of 
1852 ; and a considerable time was 
spent in the interchange of hospitality, 
with addresses by the respective pre- 
siding officers, and with numerous 
songs. — The third volume of Britton 
and Brown’s “ Illustrated Flora” was 
published in June, completing the 
work on which A. Brown has expended 
much labor and money. — June 17, H. 
G. Denny was chosen a member of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association. — 
J. T. Perry was, on June 20, renomi- 
nated for the presidency of the Trustees 
of Exeter Academy, but declined an 
election, though he remains a trustee. 
—J. B. Thayer has in the Harvard 
Law-Review for June an article on 
“The Present and the Future of the 
Law of Evidence.” 


1854. 
Davin H. Coorrmag, Sec. 
31 State 8t., Boston. 

William Stevens Perry, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of 
Iowa, died at Dubuque, May 13. He 
was born in Providence, R. I., on Janu- 
ary 22, 1832; was graduated from: Har- 
vard College in 1854, and, after com- 
pleting his studies for the priesthood, 
was ordained deacon in 1857 in New- 
ton, and priest in Boston the following 
year. He began his work in St. Paul’s 
Church, Boston, as assistant minister, 
but in 1858 went to Nashua, N. H., and 
served successively churches in Port- 
land, Me., Litchfield, Conn., and Gen- 
eva, N.Y. While rector of Trinity 
Church, in Geneva, he was professor of 
History in Hobart College, from 1871 
to 1873, and for a few months in 1876 
he served as president of the college. 
He was also president of Griswold Col- 
lege, Iowa. On Sept. 10, 1876, he was 
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consecrated Bishop of Iowa, and re- 
mained in that office until his death. 
He was elected Bishop of Nova Scotia 
in 1887, but declined the office. He 
held the degree of S. T. D. from Trin- 
ity College, D. D. from Oxford, and 
LL. D. from William and Mary and 
the University of Dublin. Bishop Perry 
was a voluminous writer, and was best 
known for his contributions to church 
history. He was associated with Dr. J. 
C.Smith in editing the Church Monthly 
in 1864. In the same year he published, 
with Dr. F. L. Hawks, the “ Docu- 
mentary History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,” and later “ Histor- 
ical Collections of the American Colo- 
nial Church,” including Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
and Delaware, in separate volumes. 
Among his other works were “Some 
Summer Days Abroad,” “ History of 
the American Episcopal Church,” two 
volumes, and “ Life Lessons from the 
Book of Proverbs.” He also published 
numerous sermons and episcopal ad- 
dresses. From 1868 till his death he 
was historiographer of his church. He 
married, Jan. 15, 1862, Sara Abbott 
Woods Smith, daughter of the presi- 
dent of Kenyon College, O. 


1855. 
E. H. Assort, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Thirteen members of the Class dined 
at the Revere House for the Com- 
mencement reunion. — Major H. L. 
Higginson has served as treasurer of 
the Mass. Volunteer Aid Association. 


1858. 
JameEs C. Davis, Sec. 
Mason Building, Boston. 
The Class dined at the Union Club 
July 28. Twenty-eight were present. 
A 40th anniversary report was issued. 
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— At Commencement, Winslow War- 
ren was elected an Overseer for the 
term of six years, an honorary degree 
of A. M. was conferred on H. B. Good- 
win, and J. L. Gardner received the 
degree of A. B. — The Rev. E. G. Por- 
ter delivered the first of a new series 
of Old South Lectures, July 13. His 
subject was: “ What Spain has done 
for America.” 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, See. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Dr. S. D. Presbrey is medical exam- 
iner at Taunton.— George Edward 
Niles died July 27, of heart trouble, 
at York Harbor, Me., where he was 
spending the summer. He was born 
in Boston about 58 years ago, and was 
graduated from Harvard in 1860. His 
father was the owner and proprietor of 
the Niles Block on School St., and on 
his death, in 1876, G. E. Niles became 
trustee under his father’s will, and re- 
mained in that capacity until his death. 
Outside of the trusteeship for several 
estates, he spent his time in painting 
and the study of art. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Art Club. He never 
exhibited any of his paintings to the 
public. Mr. Niles leaves a widow and 
three children, one son and two daugh- 
ters. 

1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

There was the usual Class meeting 
at 5 Holworthy on Commencement. — 
Gov. Wolcott has appointed C. E. Grin- 
nell a master in chancery for Boston. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
Albert Chevalier Haseltine died in 
Paris, France, July 14, 1898. — Prof. 
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C. L. Smith is president of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association. —G. S. 
Morison has been elected president of 
the Board of Trustees of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy.— There was a Class 
dinner at the Parker House on Tues- 
day, June 28, 1898, the evening be- 
fore Commencement Day. Thirty- 
two members were present. Judge 
Henry N. Sheldon presided. — The 
Rev. H. F. Jenks preached the annual 
sermon before the Mass. Convention 
of Congregational Ministers, on May 
26. He has been reélected secretary 
of the Mass. Congregational Charita- 
ble Society, and recording secretary 
of the Prince Society. — Jeremiah Cur- 
tin recently visited Sienkiewicz, whose 
novels he had translated, at his home 


in Poland. 
1864. 


Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Class held its annual dinner at 
Young’s Hotel. There were 27 mem- 
bers present. The Class meeting was 
held at Thayer 31 on Commencement 
Day at1p.m. The Chairman of the 
Class Committee made a report on 
the prospects of obtaining permission 
to put in a window in Memorial Hall 
in accordance with a vote of the Class 
passed last year. The matter is now 
before the Corporation. Among the 
news reported by the Secretary was 
the death of N. C. Seoville, which 
occurred at Lee Summit, Mo., Feb. 
16, 1898. He also reported that the 
Rev. G. P. Huntington had received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Dartmouth College at the last Com- 
mencement.— Major W. R. Liver- 
more is chief engineer of the Seventh 
Army Corps, commanded by Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee. — E. P. Seaver has been re- 
appointed superintendent of schools, 
Boston. 
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1865. 
T. Frank. BROWNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

George Wales Dillaway died May 
7, 1898, at the McLean Hospital in 
Waverley. He was born at Roxbury, 
Oct. 18, 1845. He entered college 
in 1861 and was graduated in 1865, 
standing fourth in the class. During 
the first year after graduation he was 
a private tutor in Canandaigua, N. Y. 
He joined the Harvard Law School, 
Sept. 15, 1866, and remained there 
until May 29, 1868, being for a por- 
tion of the time a proctor in the Col- 
lege. He spent the summer of 1868 
in travel in Europe. From Decem- 
ber, 1868, till April 1, 1871, he was 
a law student in the office of Evarts, 
Southmayd & Choate in New York 
city. He received the degree of 
LL. B. from Harvard in 1869, and 
was admitted to the New York bar 
in May of that year. In 1871 he 
formed a law partnership with E. L. 
Andrews under the firm name of An- 
drews & Dillaway. On Oct. 15, 1872, 
H. L. Burnett joined this partnership, 
and the name was changed to Burnett, 
Andrews & Dillaway. This partner- 
ship was dissolved in May, 1873. 
He continued the practice of his pro- 
fession in the city of New York, being 
from May, 1885, until his last illness 
a member of the firm of Dillaway, 
Davenport & Leeds. In the summer 
of 1893, while at Mount Desert, he was 
suddenly attacked by mental disease, 
and from that time till his death he 
remained in the McLean Hospital, 
where he died.— Commander C. J. 
Train has been placed in command 
of the U. S. auxiliary cruiser Prairie. 
— The Class dined together at the 
Revere House, in Boston, on the even- 
ing before Commencement. Seven- 
teen members were present. There 
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were no speeches. The Class met on 
Commencement Day as usual at Hol- 
worthy 10, where 11 members were 
present. 
1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The June Bookman prints a biogra- 
phical sketch and a portrait of T. S. 
Perry, who has gone as professor of 
English Literature to Japan. — Dr. F. 
A. Harris has been reappointed medi- 
cal examiner of Boston. 


1867. 
Francis H. Linco, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

There was a Class meeting at 3 Hollis 
on Commencement. — Samuel Hoar 
has been elected vice-president and 
F. H. Lincoln treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. — The late 
C. K. Fay bequeathed to the College 
$1000 to be added to the Class of 


1867 Scholarship fund. 


1868. 
AutFrepD D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the University 
Club, Boston, on June 28, 1898, on 
their thirtieth anniversary. Out of 
66 living members, 34 were present. 
The dinner was quite informal, and 
prolonged with songs and chat till past 
midnight. — Prof. G. F. Becker, who 
is a geologist connected with the 
United States Geological Survey, has 
gone to the Philippine Islands, in be- 
half of the government, to report on 
the mineral resources of those islands. 
— The Class is raising a fund for the 
use of the College.— The Secretary 
has published a Class Report this year, 
being number seven of the series, and 
covering the last five years. Of the 
80 graduates, 14 have died, and 8 out 
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of 24 non-graduates; 60 graduates and 
13 non-graduates have married, and 
have had 168 children. — Since last 
January T. A. Jones has been U. S. 
consul at Brunswick, Germany. — W. 
T. Reid is headmaster of the Belmont 
School, Belmont, Cal.—G. H. Stew- 
art was last year president of the 
Columbus, O., Board of Trade; he is 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
Starling Medical College, and presi- 
dent of the Columbus Law Library 
Association. — W. W. Taylor is presi- 
dent of the Commercial Club and of 
the Municipal Art Society, and trustee 
of the Art Museum, Cincinnati, O.— 
The Rev. C. F. Dole is president of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society. — 
Colby College has conferred the de- 
gree of D. D. on the Rev. J. L. Seward. 


1869. 
Tuos. P. Beat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

Twenty-two members of the Class 
dined together at the Algonquin Club, 
Boston, on the evening before Com- 
mencement. — William Hunter Or- 
cutt died at Winchester, on July 9, 
1898. He graduated from the Law 
School in 1873, and was at one time 
justice of the Third Eastern Middle- 
sex District Court of Mass. In 1889 
he resigned and moved to Buffalo, 
N. Y., where he afterwards resided. 
— G. C. Travis has resigned the office 
of asst. attorney-general of Mass. to 
accept the appointment of counsel for 
the Boston Elevated R. R. Co. — F. 
D. Millet has gone to the Philippines 
as war correspondent for Harper’s 
Weekly. —J. D. Brannan has been 
appointed professor of Law in the Har- 
vard Law School.—Samuel Dins- 
moor, a non-graduate, died at Ches- 
terfield, N. H., on July 26. He had 
long been blind and an invalid. 
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1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

On June 21 Charles Lucius Mitchell 
died of typhoid pneumonia, at his re- 
sidence in Oakland, Cal., aged 48. 
On graduating, he went abroad and 
studied law in Heidelberg for two 
years; then returning to this country 
he entered the Law School of the 
Cincinnati University, where he took 
the degree of LL. B., and at once be- 
gan the practice of the law with his 
grandfather, Judge C. D. Coffin. He 
was eminently fitted for the bar and 
his success was immediate, but in 1880 
he became interested in a gold mining 
venture in northern Georgia, and 
gradually increased his investment un- 
til all he had was involved, and in the 
hope of saving it he gave up his prac- 
tice and went to Georgia and for two 
or three years gave his whole time to 


the management of the gold mine 


which, notwithstanding, eventually 
proved a total failure. The following 
year he built, at Oakley, O., large 
greenhouses, and went into the busi- 
ness of growing roses on an extensive 
scale, For some time the enterprise 
promised to prosper; but later it be- 
came apparent that it would not be 
profitable, and in the early ’90’s he 
gave up the business. For a year or 
so he held a position in the federal 
revenue service, and in 1895 went to 
California with his family. At the 
time of his death he was the Pacific 
Coast manager of the United States 
Trust and Guaranty Co. of Baltimore. 
Through the influence of his class- 
mate, Godfrey Morse, of Boston, he 
had been appointed the agent of this 
company at San Francisco, and by in- 
dustry and ability he had gained pro- 
motion, first, to the general agency 
for California, and afterwards to the 
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position which he held at his death. 
He married again, in 1887 and left a 
widow and five small children. His 
eldest son — his only child by his first 
wife —is fitting for college at Pom- 
fret, Conn.— The Class met in 45 
Thayer on Commencement. — G. H. 
Fisher is a delegate to the general 
Protestant Episcopal Convention. — 
Henry Parkman has been appointed 
a Mass. prison commissioner. 


1872. 
A. L. Linco1n, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office 8q., Boston. 

Perry Belmont has been appointed 
inspector-general in the regular army, 
with rank of major.—C. W. Chase 
has removed to Akron, O. — The Class 
dined informally at the University 
Club, June 28,19 members being pre- 
sent. E.C.Sherburne presided. Dr. 
Parks told of his efforts to obtain ser- 
vice as surgeon in the army. He was 
informed by the authorities that more 
offers were being made by physicians 
than could possibly receive attention. 
— The 7th Class Report covers 130 
pages and embraces sketches of all 
members of the Class; an account of 
recent meetings, with a full report of 
the dinner in 1897; and a description 
of the Clock on Memorial Tower. 
Of 114 graduates 24 have died, and 
of 31 non-graduates, 6; while 82 
graduates and 10 non-graduates have 
married. The Report contains half- 
tone reproductions of the Class group 
taken in 1872 and in 1897, and a view 
of Memorial Hall with the new clock. 


1873. 
A. L. Wark, Sec. 
Milton. 
At the Class dinner, to celebrate 
the 25th year since graduation, Judge 
Robert Grant and L. S. Osborne read 
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poems; the Secretary made a facetious 
report; and there was much informal 
speaking. The Class presented Judge 
Grant, who was chief marshal on 
Commencement, with a six-foot baton 
and a two-inch “plug hat.’’? Out of 
108 survivors, 60 attended the dinner. 
— A photograph of the Class was taken 
Commencement. — J. F. Jackson has 
been appointed a member of the Mass. 
Prison Commission. — Elgin Adelbert 
Angell, who attended the Class dinner, 
was lost at sea by the sinking of the 
French steamer La Bourgogne off 
Cape Sable on July 4. He was on his 
way to Europe for his vacation. After 
graduation, Angell studied in the Law 
School, and received the degree of 
LL. B. in 1875. Two years later he 
began to practice law in Cleveland, O., 
where he established a successful busi- 
ness. In 1893 Gov. McKinley ap- 


pointed him a member of a commis- 
sion to investigate the Ohio system of 


taxation. He also served on commit- 
tees appointed by the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce to study this subject, 
and wrote reports. To the Yale Re- 
view of February, 1897, he contributed 
an article on taxation. — J. M. Olm- 
stead has been appointed a referee for 
Suffolk County under the new bank- 
ruptey act. — The Secretary’s 7th re- 
port makes a bound volume of 85 
pages. Besides the minutes of all 
Class meetings, it contains biographi- 
cal sketches of members of the Class, 
—an unusual proportion seem not to 
have replied to the Secretary’s circu- 
lars, — together with lists of mar- 
riages, births, and deaths, and a finan- 
cial statement. Of 131 who graduated, 
108 were living on Commencement. — 
Seven members have taught at Har- 
vard, viz.: J. G. Croswell, J. L. Laugh- 
lin, S. M. Maevane, M. H. Richardson, 
F. Snow, R. W. Willson, E. Young. 
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1874. 
GrorGE P. SanaeEr, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The annual Commencement meet- 
ing was held in Holworthy 4 as usual; 
32 members present. The Class Sec- 
retary submitted financial statement 
for past year. — A committee consist- 
ing of Tuckerman, Silsbee, and Wig- 
glesworth was appointed to examine 
the books of account and securities of 
the Class with special reference to the 
period since the last examination, June 
15, 1894, to approve the same if found 
correct, and to report their action at 
the meeting next year. The action of 
the committee, consisting of Van Nest, 
Browne, and Lyman, appointed to pre- 
pare a memorial notice of W. R. Tyler, 
who died Nov. 1, 1897, which was sent 
by the Class Secretary to the Class 
and to the widow of the deceased, was 
approved; also the action of the com- 
mittee, consisting of A. G. Hodges, 
Devens, and H. L. Morse, appointed 
to prepare a memorial notice of Wen- 
dell Goodwin, who died March 1, 1898, 
which was mailed to the Class and to 
the family of the deceased. — The 
committee appointed at the Com- 
mencement meeting in 1897, to obtain 
the sentiment of the Class as to mak- 
ing a gift to the College at our 25th 
anniversary, submitted its report ; 
after discussion, three members of the 
committee — A. G. Hodges, Browne, 
and Lyman — were authorized and re- 
quested to bring the matter again be- 
fore the whole Class, and to take such 
further action as, in their opinion, 
should seem to them wise and expedi- 
ent, — the other two members of the 
committee being excused from further 
service at their own request. — A com- 
mittee consisting of Cunningham, 
Mason, and H. L. Morse was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements with 
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the Class Secretary for the celebration 
of the 25th anniversary of the Class 
next year, and to take entire charge of 
the same. 
1875. 
JuDGE W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Gorham Bacon has been appointed 
consulting otologist to the Hospital 
for Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria Pa- 
tients in New York. — Ellis received 
the degree of B. D. at Commence- 
ment. Gray and Hemenway were 
assistant marshals at Commencement. 


1876. 
JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Tremont 8t., Boston. 

Nelson William Perry, born in Co- 
lumbus, O., May 22, 1853, died from 
accidental poisoning, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on March 27, 1898. He left 
college in his Sophomore year, but he 


had made a record as captain of a 


very successful Freshman nine. A 
severe injury to his eye, received while 
catching behind the bat, before the 
mask was used, caused his withdrawal 
from College. He afterwards entered 
the Columbia School of Mines, gradu- 
ating in 1878. He later did good 
work in the mining regions of the 
West and Mexico. For several years 
he was editor of Electricity, and in 
1893 was the editorial representative 
of the Electricaf World at the Chicago 
Exposition. He was the author of 
several papers read before scientific 
bodies, and of the book, “ Electric Rail- 
way Motors.”’ He leaves a widow and 
three sons. — At a meeting held upon 
Commencement Day, a committee was 
appointed to collect funds for a gift 
to the Corporation in 1901.— W. H. 
Moody is a member of the congres- 
sional committee appointed to report 
on post office problems; he is to pre- 
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side over the Mass. Republican Con- 
vention in October. 


1877. 
J. F. Ty er, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Sigourney Butler died on June 7. 
He was born in Boston, Oct. 24, 1857. 
He prepared for college at Hopkin- 
son’s private school in the class of 
which Cobb and Gray of our Class 
were also members, and he entered 
with us in 1873. The three years from 
1877 to 1880 were spent at the Harvard 
Law School, and in July of the latter 
year he was admitted to the bar of 
Suffolk County. From that time until 
his death he was engaged in the prac- 
tice of the law in Boston, excepting 
for the period between April, 1887, 
and June, 1889, when he was second 
comptroller of the Treasury of the 
the United States by appointment of 
President Cleveland. His last illness 
was very short. Feeling unwell on 
June 3, he reluctantly went to his 
house from his office and a physician 
was called. The disease proved to be 
pneumonia, and he grew rapidly worse 
until the following Tuesday evening, 
June 7, when his death occurred. The 
funeral was held at St. Paul’s Church 
on June 10, and was very largely at- 
tended. The body-bearers were the 
following ’77 men: Brainerd, Cobb, 
Cunningham, Danforth, Farnsworth, 
Gray, Leeds, Martin, Morgan, Sher- 
wood, W. N. Swift. His family had 
moved, before he entered college, from 
Boston to Quincy, and that city was his 
home until a few years ago, when the 
family returned to Boston. Before 
their return, however, he had been 
elected and served from 1881 to 1887 
as a member of the Quincy school com- 
mittee. He was for many years very 
active in politics, and while he sought 
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no offices for himself he was neverthe- 
less in the front rank of the younger 
element of the Democratic party, whose 
success was so conspicuously seen in 
the election of our classmate Russell 
to the governorship of Massachusetts. 
He was president for some years of 
the Young Men’s Democratic Club, 
and at the time of the agitation for 
silver he was one of the most pro- 
nounced advocates of the gold stand- 
ard. He always retained the most 
hearty interest in Harvard College and 
all its affairs, and watched their pro- 
gress with the keenest interest. He 
was a candidate for the position of 
Overseer in the year 1895, but was not 
elected, and a short time prior to his 
death he had been again nominated for 
that office, and for the nomination re- 
ceived the highest vote of any candi- 
date excepting those who were eligible 
for reélection. The Boston Bar Asso- 
ciation, of which he was an officer, 


held a special meeting and passed re- 
solutions on his death. A large part 
of his work at the bar was done as 
one of the counsel for the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, and many of its im- 
portant interests were placed in his 


hands. Even had he been permitted 
to live out those added years of use- 
fulness which were denied him, and if 
he had become a great leader, I think 
his classmates would still rather have 
chosen to recall his charming person- 
ality, his refinement of manner, his 
goodness of heart, and that peculiar 
quality of his which did so much to 
make our Class meetings so satisfac- 
tory and complete. It is impossible 
to describe just what the element was 
in his character and in his manner 
which made him so delightful a com- 
panion to all sorts and kinds of men, 
— the centre of so many and so varied 
circles. He was in College, and he 
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has been since, the moving spirit of 
every society to which he belonged, 
and the life of any group, whether 
small or large, of which he was a mem- 
ber. But he was far, far more than 
merely a good companion, a teller of 
a good story, and a singer of a good 
song. There lay beneath the charm- 
ing exterior of his manner, as the 
corner-stone of his character, the soul 
of honor and the highest of ideals. — 
The Secretary has just received a let- 
ter from J. W. Walker, who has not 
been heard from before for many 
years. He writes that after graduat- 
ing from the Medical School in 1880, 
he practiced medicine for a time near 
New York city. In 1881 he studied 
and traveled in Europe, and then went 
to a suburb of Capetown, South Africa, 
where he practiced very successfully 
for four years, when, owing to the ill- 
health of his wife, it was necessary for 
him to take her again to Europe for 
treatment. Some time later on, he re- 
turned to this country and practiced 
medicine in San Francisco until a seri- 
ous illness incapacitated him for work. 
He next became surgeon of a steamer 
running from San Francisco to Mexico, 
Central America, and Panama. Sub- 
sequently he was transferred to the 
steamer Peking, running to China and 
Japan by way of Honolulu. He be- 
came vice and deputy consul at Hong- 
kong, China, in 1891. In 1894 he re- 
turned to San Francisco and served as 
medical director of a sanitarium in 
Los Gatos, Cal., until the sanitarium 
suspended business. His health again 
gave out, and he is now living quietly 
in Los Gatos, and recuperating. He 
was married in 1881 to Miss Elaine 
R. Echols, of Huntsville, Ala. — E. 
H. Strobel has been appointed pro- 
fessor of International Law at Har- 
vard.—H. M. Burr is serving as a 
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paymaster in the navy. — F. G. Alli- 
son is professor of Classical Philology 
in Brown University. — A. C. Tower 
has been elected a governor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


1878. 
J. C. Wurtney, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

The Class dined at the Union Club 
the evening before Commencement; 51 
men were present. The dinner was 
informal, — some singing, and remarks 
by J. F. Johnson, H. O. Taylor, Pin- 
ney, and others. A telegram was sent 
to Gen. W. A. Bancroft, who was in 
Florida, expressing regret at his ab- 
sence. At the Class meeting held at 
Stoughton 4 on Commencement Day no 
business was brought before the meet- 
ing except the usual collation. — W. 
H. Allen has connected himself with 
the house of Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, 
New York. — Kessler is a mechanical 
engineer in the United States service 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard. — W. M. 
Phillips is editor of the Denver (Colo.) 
Republican (gold). — The Rev. W. O. 
Stearns is district secretary of War- 
ren County for the New York State 
Union of Young People’s Christian 
Endeavor. — Sturtevant is assistant 
general passenger and ticket agent, 
Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston. — 
H. A. Wood married, June 3, Anna 
W. Smith, and is in Europe. — The 
Rev. C. J. Mason, is settled at Or- 
ange, N. J.— Wetherbee has been in 
Alaska for a year.— B. F. Harding 
has disposed of the Belmont School, 
and will teach at Hopkinson’s School, 
Boston. —J. C. Lee is president of 
St. Lawrence University, at Canton, 
New York. In 1896 Tufts College con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree 
of S.T.D. From 1892 to 1896 he was 
vice-president of Lombard University. 
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1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

There was a Class meeting at Hol- 
worthy 18 on Commencement. — W. H. 
Schwartz received his A. B. as of 1879. 
—F. H. Rindge has announced his 
intention of deeding to the city of Cam- 
bridge the Manual Training School, 
which he built, and has supported for 
ten years. — Edward Hale has been 
appointed to superintend the arrange- 
ments for Appleton Chapel in 1898- 
99 in place of the Plummer Professor, 
the Rev. F. G. Peabody, ’69, who is 
on leave of absence for the year. —S. 
C. Bennett has been elected dean of 
the Boston University Law School. 


1880. 


JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
114 Ames Building, Boston. 

C. C. Foster is surgeon of the 5th 
Mass. U.S. Vols. The regiment has 
been mustered in, and up to Aug. 1 
was in camp at Framingham, awaiting 
orders. —Col. W. A. Pew of the 8th 
Massachusetts Vols. has been with his 
command at Chickamauga, and ex- 
pected to go to Porto Rico. For a 
portion of the time he has been acting 
brigadier - general. — Herbert Mills 
Perry, after a long illness, died on 
May 8, 1898, at White Plains, N. Y. 
—The Class Baby took his examina- 
tions last June for admission to the 
Lawrence Scientific School. — Robert 
Bacon is a director of the Illinois Steel 
Co.— Prof. A. B. Hart has been 
appointed a member of the Mass. 
Nantical Training School Commission. 
—The Rev. T. W. Nickerson has 
resigned the rectorship of the Church 
of the Messiah, Boston; during the 
summer he preached at Pittsfield. — 
Theodore Roosevelt was promoted 
colonel of the 1st U. S. Volunteer 
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Cavalry (Rough Riders), for gallan- 
try in the battle of San Juan, near 
Santiago. His friends have proposed 
him as a candidate for governor of New 
York. — F. B. Keene was secretary of 
the association in charge of the recent 
Milwaukee Carnival. 


1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. W. Atkinson is a director in the 
Third National Bank of Boston. — F. 
W. Baker has received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
College of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church at Cedarville, Ohio. —F. O. 
Barton is spending the summer in 
Europe. — F. J. B. Cordeiro is surgeon 
on the New Orleans, which was most 
actively engaged in the bombardment 
of Santiago de Cuba. —G. C. Fisher 
is with the Denver and Rio Grande 
R. R.at Pueblo, Colo. — C. Guild, Jr., 
is attached to the staff of Maj.-Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, Seventh Army Corps, 
with rank of lieutenant-colonel and 
inspector-general, and is at present at 
Tampa. —S. Hammond is ensign in 
the U. S. Volunteer Navy, and is at 
present attached to the collier Cesar. 
— W. A. Lamson is in the Mint De- 
partment of the U. S. Treasury. — E. 
B. Lane has been appointed clinical 
instructor in mental diseases at the 
Harvard Medical School. — J. B. Lud- 
low is a member of the law firm of 
Ludlow, Townsend (’79) & Sedgwick 
(’82) of New York. —J. E. Maxfield, 
major U.S. Volunteer Signal Corps, 
has been actively engaged in front of 
Santiago de Cuba, and has had charge 
of the balloon work. —M. H. Morgan 
has been engaged during the past 
year in finishing Professor Lane’s 
“Latin Grammar.”— W. Y. Peters 
has associated himself with A. W. 
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Rice, under the firm name of Peters 
& Rice, architects, Boston. — F. Reed 
has settled at Wellesley, and will 
devote himself to the education of 
youth on metaphysical principles. He 
is secretary of the “Jackson Lec- 
tures.” — De L. Rochester is now 
associate professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo.— Henry Ellison 
Seaver died at Canton, N. Y., May 
22, 1898. He was born at Jamaica 
Plain, April 30, 1860, but lived most 
of his early life in Charlestown, and 
entered college from the Boston Latin 
School. He was for two years after 
graduation in St. Louis, the second 
year as teacher in the Smith Academy. 
He went to Canton, N. Y., in 1883 ; 
was instructor and acting professor of 
Latin in the St. Lawrence University; 
studied law from 1884 to 1886, and 
afterwards practiced law at Canton. 
He was police justice of Canton from 
1886 to 1895, and at his death was 
town clerk and member of the board 
of education. He received the degree 
of Master of Arts from St. Lawrence 
University in 1897. He was married 
July 24, 1891, to Charlotte E. Dezell, 
of Waddington, N. Y., and had one 
child, a daughter, Eleanor.— W. A. 
Slater is spending the summer in 
Switzerland, and returns to Biarritz 
in September. —C. Sprague has been 
six months in Spain and Italy. — 
M. E. Wagar has severed his connec- 
tion with the brewing business. — J. 
A. C. Wright has continued his road 
reform work with great success. — H. 
H. Benham, captain Second Infantry, 
has been actively engaged before San- 
tiago de Cuba.—W. A. Howe was 
elected State senator in the recent 
Oregon election.— L. Hunt is pay- 
master on the New Orleans. —G. F. 
Morse is a director in the First Na- 
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tional Bank of Clinton. — A. C. Tubbs 
is president of the Tallant Banking 
Co. of San Francisco. —H. 8S. Van 
Slyck is traveling freight and passen- 
ger agent of the Santa Fé route. — 
The class dined at the Exchange Club 
on the evening before Commence- 
ment ; 37 men were present. At the 
meeting of the Class on Commence- 
ment, resolutions were adopted on the 
death of H. E. Seaver.— The Rev. 
Prescott Evarts has been elected a 
trustee of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York, to succeed the 
late Rev. G. H. Houghton. — Henry 
Norman has been serving as war cor- 
respondent for the London Chronicle. 
— Senator Boies Penrose is a member 
of the congressional committee to in- 
vestigate the relations of labor and cap- 
ital.— Cloyne House, the boys’ school 
at Newport, R. I., of which O. W. 
Huntington is headmaster, begins its 
third year with a force of seven teach- 
ers.— G. M. Lane is one of the cor- 
porators of the Standard Trust Co., 
New York. — W.C. Lane is president 
of the American Library Association. 
—C. F. Lummis tells in the August 
number of his Land of Sunshine (Los 
Angeles) of his recent ascent of the 
Enchanted Mesa with a considerable 
party, embracing among others Presi- 
dent Jordan of Stanford University, 
and the writer’s little girl of six years. 
The climb, with ropes and ladders, 
was made in a little more than two 
hours. Though the soil of the sum- 
mit has been practically all washed 
away, traces still remain of human 
dwellings and occupancy, and the 
party secured arrow-heads, shell-heads, 
a turquoise pendant, and chips of 
agate brought (like the other articles) 
from a great distance. Incidentally, 
some account is given of Acoma and 
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the Grand Cafion, which were included 
in the three weeks’ excursion. 


1882. 
H. W. CunninGcHaM, Sec. 

89 State St., Boston. 
About 20 members of the Class had 
a subscription dinner at Young’s Hotel 
on the evening of Commencement, at 
which Prof. G. L. Kittredge presided. 
— Woodbury Kane, as lieutenant of 
the Rough Riders, was in the engage- 
ments before Santiago.— Sherman 
Hoar has been employed by the Mass. 
Volunteer Aid Association as its agent. 
— Courtney Langdon has been made 
professor of Romance Languages and 
Literature in Brown University. — H. 
M. Sewell is “mentioned” for the 

governorship of Honolulu. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Class dinner at Young’s, in 
celebration of our 15th anniversary, 
was the most completely satisfactory 
and enjoyable reunion in the history 
of our graduate life. Seventy-three 
men assembled in the spacious lower 
dining -hall, through which a cool 
breeze played during the whole even- 
ing, and until midnight speeches and 
songs alternated with delightful infor- 
mality. Brackett presided, and the 
Secretary officiated as toast-master. 
Cummings responded for the Univer- 
sity in a speech of beautiful taste and 
feeling, and Grant said a few fine 
words in commemoration of Dr. A. P. 
Peabody’s influence upon the college 
life of our day. J. R. Coolidge de- 
scribed the ideal Harvard dormitory, 
which he has tried to realize in “ The 
Randolph,” and Codman defended 
undergraduate moral standards. Fran- 
cis delivered one of his “ impromptu” 
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conversations with himself, and F. L. 
Sawyer and Sullivan cast side-lights 
on the rowing situation. §. Coolidge, 
Dorr, Sullivan, Wigmore, and others 
provided the musical feast, and the 
old songs aroused the greatest enthu- 
siasm. The most noteworthy incident 
of the evening was the announcement 
by A. C. Burrage of his gift of $5000 
for an 83 scholarship, “in payment of 
the debt I owe to Harvard College 
and the Class of Eighty-three.” The 
income is to be paid to one member of 
the Senior Class, for the time being, 
who shall attain excellence in his stud- 
ies, the preference being given to the 
sons of members of the Class of 1883 
in Harvard College. It is hoped that 
future dinners of the Class may take 
place in 1901, 1904, and 1908 (our 
25th anniversary). The Secretary 


would like to promise the completion 
of the report, on which he is at pre- 
sent engaged, by the last-named date, 


but is afraid to encourage even so 
visionary a hope ; the delays, the ad- 
ditions, the re-writing, the transcrip- 
tion, have made the work seemingly 
an endless chain.—J. F. Brackett 
responded for the South at the 25th 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, opened at New York city 
May 18; and furthermore read a 
paper on May 21 before the Commit- 
tee on Municipal and County Chari- 
ties, taking for his subject, “ What 
should be the Field of Public Charity in 
a Great City ?” — Sumner Coolidge, 
in addition to his work of musical in- 
struction, has taken up the study of 
medicine, and has already completed 
half the required course at the Har- 
vard Medical School, besides filling 
during the past summer a position in 
the Boston City Hospital. — Edward 
Cummings was reappointed on May 
18, by the Overseers, assistant pro- 
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fessor of Sociology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1898. — A. L. Hodges writes 
that he is connected with the Girls’ 
High School of New York city. — 
The Rev. A. M. Lord has been during 
the past year one of the chaplains to 
Brown University, which college has 
followed Harvard in establishing a 
non-sectarian system of worship for 
the undergraduates. — Asst. Prof. A. 
R. Marsh was elected a member of 
the Nominating Committee of the 
Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at 
the annual meeting on June 29.— J. 
A. Noyes was elected, on April 6, a 
member of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants in Massachusetts. — T. 
L. Park has changed his address to 
216 Church St., New York city. — 
Philip Richmond, who came East last 
November with the expectation of 
settling down again at his home in 
Providence, R. I., has returned to 
Spokane, after recovering from a se- 
vere nervous illness, and is now a 
member of the firm of Kingman & 
Richmond, livery and sale stables, 
817-821 First Avenue, Spokane. — 
Asst. Prof. H. L. Smyth has been, 
during the past summer, exploring in 
British Columbia, near the Yukon, for 
the purpose of making an expert re- 
port on mining values in that locality. 
—D. A. White has changed his ad- 
dress to 3501 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.— W. C. Winslow is one of the 
directors of the Metropolitan Coal Co., 
a new corporation, formed on May 2 
by the consolidation of five of the 
largest coal firms of Boston, control- 
ling the deep water wharves of the har- 
bor, and capable of handling a million 
tons of coal a year.— A. A. Wyman has 
changed his home address to 19 Ald- 
rich St., Somerville. — Wallace Rice 
is now engaged in purely literary work 
in Chicago. He is on the staff of 
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The Dial, and the poetical reviews of 
several daily papers are largely in 
his hands; while more than a hun- 
dred of the Chap-Book reviews have 
been from his pen. “This work,” he 
writes, “ besides essay-writing, lectur- 
ing on contemporaneous verse, and 
acting as literary adviser to two Chi- 
cago publishing houses, make my life 
a very pleasant one.” A small vol- 
ume, entitled “Under the Stars,’’ con- 
taining verses by Wallace Rice and 
Barrett Eastman, has been published 
by Way & Williams, Chicago. They 
are written “in commemoration of the 
gallantry of the American Navy,” and 
dedicated “To the Wider Patriotism.” 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Gov. Wolcott has appointed H. R. 
Dow a justice of the Lawrence police 
court. — On Oct. 1 T. A. Mullen, the 
private secretary of Mayor Quincy, 
will become assistant city solicitor of 
Boston. 

1885. 
H. M. WiiuraMs, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

The usual luncheon was served on 
Commencement in 23 Hollis. At the 
meeting the only business transacted 
was the appointment of committees to 
prepare resolutions upon the deaths of 
Codman and Simpkins. — R. W. Boy- 
den made two addresses at the Unita- 
rian Grove Meeting held at Weirs, 
New Hampshire, in July.—J. J. 
Storrow delivered the formal address 
to the undergraduates at the Class 
Day exercises around the John Har- 
vard statue.— John Lawrence, for- 
merly an officer of the Mass. Naval 
Brigade, has been appointed an acting 
ensign in the United States Navy, and 
been assigned to the auxiliary gunboat 
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Inca.—R. P. Carroll has been ap- 
pointed an acting lieutenant in the 
United States Navy, and has been 
serving on the Newark, the flagship of 
Commodore Watson. —It is reported 
that Winthrop A. Chanler has been 
wounded while serving as a lieutenant 
in the First Volunteer Cavalry (the 
Rough Riders), being engaged in 
helping to land the largest expedition 
for the supply of the Cuban army sent 
out under convoy in July. — Prof. E. 
D. Roe, Jr., of the mathematical de- 
partment of Oberlin College, absent 
on leave, has just taken the degree of 
Ph. D. at the University of Erlangen, 
and will return to America for another 
year of study, probably at Harvard. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

W. G. Peirce reports that he spent 
1894-97 in traveling round the world, 
and that he expects now to open a law 
office in Philadelphia. — June estab- 
lished a record for ’86 weddings. — 
A. P. Gardner was appointed in May 
assistant adjutant-general with the 
rank of captain, and was assigned to 
General Wilson’s staff. — For the Com- 
mencement week arrangements, in- 
cluding the “ Pop” concert, the din- 
ner, and the Commencement Day 
lunch, the Class is indebted to T. T. 
Baldwin. He also suggested and pro- 
vided a room at Parker’s, which was 
open tothe Class, and much used dur- 
ing the three days of reunion. The 
dinner went off well; 61 were present, 
and T. T. Baldwin, Frye, Frothing- 
ham, Merriam, Taylor, Hight, Vogel, 
Roberts, and Gleason were among 
the speakers. Edgerly, Fessenden, 
Dewey, Guild, and Roberts sang, and 
Ferry kept them in tune. Properly 
equipped delegations were sent to and 
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received from ’81 and ’88. Thirty- 
five were at the “ Pop,” and the same 
number registered at 4 Hollis. — Ham- 
mond Lamont has been made a full 
professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
Brown University. — Dr. J. H. Payne, 
Jr., who was appointed assistant sur- 
geon in the navy last June, has been 
in charge of the Marine Corps recruit- 
ing office in Boston. — W. F. Osgood 
has been reappointed asst. professor 
of Mathematics for five years. 


1887. 
Geo. P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The plan of the Class Committee 
for‘an informal dinner each year, with 
a formal dinner every five years, re- 
ceived practically unanimous approval 
from the Class, and accordingly a 
dinner was held at Marliave’s in Bos- 
ton, Tuesday, June 28, at which 40 of 
the Class were present. There were 
no speeches, and no entertainment was 
provided except music. The result 
was very satisfactory. —F. E. Hughes 
is said to have been on a walking tour 
in the Tyrol in the early part of this 
year, and J. W. Hall is reported in 
Dawson City, Alaska. — W. A. Hervey 
has been appointed commissary of sub- 
sistence, with the rank of captain, on 
the staff of Col. Britton of the 114th 
New York Vols. —Chas. Hudson calls 
the Secretary’s attention to the omis- 
sion from the list of births in the Class 
Report of Charles Henry Hudson, 
born in 1896. — The following changes 
of address have been reported: F. R. 
Jones to 27 State St., Boston, where 
he will resume the practice of law; 
R. T. Osgood to Sonyea, N. Y.; W. 
H. Black to 19 Wood St., Pittsburg, 
Pa. ; J. H. Lathrop to 137 The Ar- 
cadie, Cleveland, O.— The 22d com- 
pany Mass. Provisional Militia was 
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recruited by Gordon Dexter. — Gar- 
rett Droppers expects to return from 
Japan in December. — Prof. B. L. 
Robinson is vice-president of the 
American Botanical Asociation. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough 8t., Boston. 

The decennial dinner was held at 
the Parker House on June 28, 110 
classmates being present. The dinner, 
which was made notable by the pre- 
sence of many men who had come 
from the far West, and was thus a re- 
union of friends who had been sepa- 
rated for many years, was marked by 
the greatest good fellowship and Class 
feeling. The president of the Class, 
C. F. Adams, 2d, the new treasurer of 
Harvard College, presided, and W. 
H. Rand, Jr., was toast-master, and 
performed his duties with the skill 
and success that have characterized 
his administration of previous dinners. 
A feature of the evening was a poem 
by L. McK. Garrison; and the speak- 
ers were Lockwood Honoré, E. W. 
Taylor, Gustavus Hay, Jr, B. W. 
Palmer, W. M. Van Heuren, and A. 
F. Holden. One of the pleasantest 
features of the dinner was the presen- 
tation to the Class by a few of the 
New York men of a beautiful silver 
loving-cup, which went the rounds 
many times during the evening, and 
will be greatly valued by the Class as 
a souvenir of the decennial. The lov- 
ing-cup was secured through the initia- 
tive and energy of Van Heuren, who, 
in spite of numerous discouraging ob- 
stacles, secured the subscriptions and 
the cup avery short time before the 
dinner. — On June 27 the Class, to- 
gether with the Class of ’92 and other 
recent classes, attended in a body the 
Popular Concert at Music Hall. The 
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evening was one of great enjoyment ; 
the programme included much recent 
Harvard music, and the ’88 Class 
Song by Carpenter, which the Class 
rose and sung. Souvenir mugs marked 
“¢°88, Decennial,” were given to those 
of the Class who were present at the 
concert. During the dinner the Class 
received visits from delegations from 
’86, 90, and 92. Telegrams of regret 
were read from two classmates, R. 
H. Van Deman and Larz Anderson, 
at Camp Alger. Van Deman is a 2d 
lieutenant in the 21st U.S. Regular 
Infantry, and Anderson has received 
a staff appointment. — Grover Flint 
is chief of scouts in Cuba, with the 
rank of major. — J. A. Bailey received 
a commission from Gov. Wolcott as 
2d lieutenant of Volunteers, but was 
rejected by a board of medical survey 
at Washington on account of some 
slight defect of eyesight. — Other 
telegrams of regret were read from 
Causten Browne, Jr., Salt Lake City, 
F. L. H. Noble, New York, and G. 
A. Carpenter, Chicago. — R. T. Paine, 
Jr., is captain of the 5th company 
Mass. Provisional Militia, which he 
recruited. — F. H. Bottum has en- 
tered the law firm of Ryan, Ogden & 
Bottum, Milwaukee, Wis. — On Aug. 
1, C. F. Adams, 2d, became treasurer 
of Harvard College. — The Secretary’s 
report is in preparation. — Edward 
Hamilton Kidder, M. D., died in Fall 
River, July 16, aged 33 years. He 
graduated from the Medical School in 
1893. Dr. Kidder had been in prac- 
tice in Fall River since leaving the 
Mass. General Hospital, where he 
served as house surgeon, his term end- 
ing in 1893. He had already won for 
himself a reputation as a surgeon of 
skill and success, and had a large and 
devoted clientele. He leaves a wife 
and one child. 
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1889. 
JAMES H. Ropss, Sec. 
344 Shepard St., Cambridge. 

The Secretary lacks the addresses 
of the following members of the Class: 
W. J. Latta, Frank P. Sheldon; Clin- 
ton Tyler Brainard, Charles Foss, Per- 
ley William Graham, Willard Robert 
Kimball, William Vance Martin, Wal- 
lace Asahel Parker, M. I. Reuben, 
Albert Carmi Robinson, Alexander 
Young. — The third triennial dinner 
of the Class was held at the Hotel 
Brunswick on the evening before 
Commencement. About 75 members 
of the Class were present. F. E. 
Parker presided, Charles Warren 
read a poem, and Hunneman was toast- 
master. Speeches were made by Traf- 
ford as president of the Class, by the 
Treasurer and Secretary, and by Sal- 
tonstall, Howe, Hight, Prescott, Wood- 
bury, and Cobb. At the beginning of 
the dinner a silver oatmeal set was 
presented in the name of the Class to 
the Class Baby, Katharine Saltonstall 
(now seven years old), who was pre- 
sent, and responded by repeating some 
lines written for her by Hunneman. 
The dinner was an especially pleasant 
one. The Class Reports were dis- 
tributed at the dinner. — The follow- 
ing members of the Class are known 
to be serving in the war: George H. 
Norman, lieutenant (junior grade), 
on U. S. S. Gloucester ; Samson David 
Oppenheim; Irving Augustus Ruland, 
corporal, Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry ; 
(temporary member) Ervin Ward- 
man, Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry, later 
commissioned first lieut. in 202d 
Regiment U.S. Vols., State of N. Y. 
After the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet on July 3, Norman was sent to 
receive Admiral Cervera, who sur- 
rendered. — The following statistics 
are to be added to the Class Report : 
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Whole number of deaths, 14 ; of mar- 
riages, 109 ; of children, 100. Occu- 
pation: law, 51; business, 50; teaching 
and study, 30; medicine, 12; ministry, 
8; journalism, 8; charity work, 3; 
various, 11; no occupation, 7; not re- 
ported, 28. Residence (or business) : 
Boston, 56; elsewhere in Mass., 36 ; 
New York city, 16; elsewhere in New 
York, 11; Ohio, 9; Pa., 7; Ill., 6; Cal., 
4; Mich., Minn., Mo., and N. H.,3 each; 
Me., R. L., and Wis., 2 each; Ark., 
Colo., Conn., Del., D. C., Ga., Ind., 
Ky., Md., Mont., Neb., N. C., Wash., 
1 each; U. S. Navy, 1; Canada, 2; 
abroad, 8; not reported, 21.— J. E. 
Homans is librarian of the Harvard 
Club of New York for 1898-99. — 
Francis Ramsey Brooks, a temporary 
member, died at Chicago, Ill., on 
April 12, aged 31. — Allston Burr has 
left the U.S. Electric Securities Co. 
and formed the firm of Perry, Coffin 
& Burr, to do a general bond busi- 
ness. 
1890. 
JoserH W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Guy Norman is paymaster on the 
Towa. — Lieut. W. A. Chanler was in 
the fighting before Santiago, and was 
among the officers mentioned by Gen. 
Wheeler for particular gallantry. — 
James Francis Kielty died at Lowell 
on Jan. 17. — Kinsley Magoun died at 
Westbury, N. Y., on July 9, from the 
effects of a fall from his trap. He 
was born in Arlington in 1868 ; grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1890, and en- 
tered the office of the banking firm of 
Baring, Magoun & Co. In 1894 he 
married Miss Jessie Torrence, of Chi- 
cago. Last January he left the office 
of Baring, Magoun & Co. and went 
abroad. He returned in June. He 
was a member of the Meadowbrook 
Hunt Club and an enthusiastic polo 
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player. At Westbury he had a large 
stable of hunters, and some of the best 
polo ponies in the country. He was 
a member of the Racquet, Harvard, 
Meadowbrook, Turf and Field, Rid- 
ing, Lambs’, and Metropolitan clubs, 
— John Henry Boynton died suddenly 
at his home in Woodstock, Vt., on 
May 22. After preliminary training 
under private tutors and at the Boston 
Latin School, Boynton came up to 
Harvard to join the class in which he 
graduated in 1890. For three years 
he taught in the Milton (Mass.) 
Academy, after which he returned to 
Harvard to enter the Graduate School. 
Here he remained, part of the time as 
assistant in English, until 1896, when 
he took the degree of Ph. D. and re- 
ceived an appointment as instructor 
in English in Syracuse University. 
Throughout both his undergraduate 
and graduate courses Dr. Boynton was 
an exceedingly successful student, and 
a man who shared widely in the life 
of the University. During his last 
year in the Graduate School he was 
president of the Graduate Club and 
of the Modern Language Conference. 
The same public spirit and power of 
work which had made him so promi- 
nent at Harvard had already won a 
very definite place for him in Syra- 
cuse, where he had begun a most 
promising career, and was on the eve 
of promotion to an assistant professor- 
ship. — Philip Bittel will soon remove 
from Milwaukee to New York to ac- 
cept an editorial position on one of 
the New York dailies. —A. M. P. 
Chase has been elected principal of 
Leicester Academy. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
The Class is represented at the front 
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as follows: F. B. Crowninshield, for- 
merly of Battery A, M. V. M., Light 
Artillery, and D. S. Dean, are with 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders in Cuba. 
Hayden Richardson, also of Battery A, 
is with the Sixth Mass. Infantry in 
Cuba. C. R. Detrich is at Manila 
with the First California Volunteers. 
John B. Paine has been doing coast- 
guard duty at Boston and New Bed- 
ford. He is second lieutenant in the 
First Heavy Artillery. C. E. Stearns 
is second lieutenant Co. F, Fifth Mass. 
The Fifth was drawn on the second 
call for volunteers. Robert Wain- 
wright is captain of 201st New York 
Regiment. S. D. Parker has been 
elected captain of Light Battery A, 
M. V. M., and Wm. Amory, 2d, junior 
first lieutenant of the same. L. M. 
Greer is an aide-de-camp, with rank 
of major, on the staff of Brig. Gen. 
Roe, in the First Brigade, Second Divi- 
sion, First Army Corps. Crownin- 
shield and Dean were in the thick of 
the fight at the first engagement near 
Santiago. — W. K. Flint is president 
of the Wisconsin Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution. — The Rev. 
J. R. Jenkins has become rector of 
St. Philip’s Church at Circleville, O. 
—H. T. Baldwin, M. D., has his office 
at Chestnut Hill.—F. J. MacLeod’s 
address is 406 Craigie Hall, Cam- 
bridge.— Kenneth McKenzie is pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va.—C. S. Hopkinson has re- 
turned from Europe after a short trip, 
and has been made an associate of the 
Society of American Artists in New 
. York. — G. H. Leonard, Jr., since his 
return from Europe has exhibited sev- 
eral times. — Frank Irwin writes from 
“The Palatine,” Newburgh, N. Y. 
He gives Hugh McCulloch’s address 
as 2 Via del Melarancio, Florence, 
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Italy. — F. S. Rogers was singing in 
London during the season. His ad- 
dress is care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 
London. —J. F. Gray is in Florence, 
Italy, with his wife and son, J. F. 
Gray, Jr.; address, care Whitby & 
Co., bankers. — G. C. Mead’s address 
will be 1214 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., until further notice. — Dr. A. W. 
Weysse, now instructor at Mass. Inst. 
Technology, has edited “ An Epitome 
of Histology” for the use of medical 
students. — Andrew Oliver, 2d, has 
received the degree of Ph. D. from 
New York University, the title of his 
thesis being, “ Observations on the Use 
of Certain Prepositions in Petronius, 
with special reference to the Roman 
Sermo Plebeius.” Oliver has accepted 
a position at the head of the Classical 
Department, St. Matthew’s School, San 
Mateo, Cal. —H. A. Potter’s address 
is Clinton. — The Rev. H. M. Saville 
is at 1 Eldon St., Dorchester. — The 
Rev. P. M. Rhinelander is at 417 A 
St., S. E., Washington, D. C.— W. P. 
Jones lives at 13 A, Maple St., Somer- 
ville. — C. A. Whiting’s address is 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York city. — 
J. F. Bass is in the Philippines as war 
correspondent for Harper’s Weekly. — 
Edwin Emerson, Jr., is war corre- 
spondent for Leslie’s Weekly. He was 
a scout in the secret service, and was 
sent early to Porto Rico, where his 
knowledge of German helped him to 
carry on safely investigations which 
proved of much value. He was sus- 
pected, put in jail, escaped, secured 
a boat, and was sailing away when 
captured again by a Spanish gunboat. 
This gunboat was soon seized by a 
United States vessel, and Emerson re- 
turned to Washington with his report. 
He has an article in the July Review 
of Reviews, and will have another in 
the September Century. 
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1892, 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

Dr. F. S. Newell, of the Class Com- 
mittee, presided at the sextennial din- 
ner, held at the Vendome, June 28; it 
was very well attended, about 150 
men being present. The toast-master 
was M. D. Follansbee, of Chicago. 
Poems by A. M. White and V. M. 
Porter, then serving at Camp Thomas, 
were read. The following 92 men 
have gone to the war ; there may be 
others, but only these have been re- 
ported: Winslow Clark, sergeant of 
the Rough Riders, wounded seriously 
at El Caney ; M. J. Henry, staff app’t, 
wounded at El Caney; Nettleton Neff, 
Rough Riders; V. M. Porter, Mis- 
souri Light Battery A; S. L. Cromwell, 
Troop A, New York; A. M. White, 
Jr., 2d lieut., 12th New York; Dr. 
G. F. Dow, surgeon, 6th Mass.; J. O. 
Porter, lieutenant in command of 
Catskill ; W. M. Weld, on Yankee. — 
The Boston Herald of July 29 said: 
“Sergt. Winslow Clark, one of the 
heroes wounded before Santiago, who 
was brought to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital July 28, suffering 
‘from a severe wound in the left shoul- 
der and lung, is getting along com- 
fortably, and there is every hope for 
his recovery. During the first engage- 
ment of the troop on Cuban soil, he 
acted as adjutant’s orderly, and in the 
famous charge at San Juan, on July 
1, was hit by a Mauser bullet, which 
pierced his left shoulder and entered 
the lung. From that day until July 
13 he lay in the field hospital, where 
his wounds were dressed. He was 
brought to New York, with a large 
number of other wounded soldiers, on 
the hospital ship Relief. During the 
fight he held a prominent position on 
the major’s staff, and was in the thick 
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of the battle when stricken down.” — 
J. W. Ames has returned from a two 
years’ stay in Paris. —Joshua Whit- 
marsh died at Henderson, Ky., on 
June 2, at the age of 28.—C. C. 
Ramsay has been elected president of 
the University of Cincinnati. 
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1893. 
Frep W. Moorg, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

A. A. North is practicing law in 
Greenville, O.— H. G. Hochstader is 
in the manufacturing business in New 
York with the firm of Alfred Ben- 
jamin & Co. — P. T. Brown is a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and is with the firm of H. L. Horton 
& Co. — H. S. Gans is practicing law 
at No. 45 Cedar St., New York city. 
—B. M. Davis is head instructor in 
Botany at the Marine Biological Labo- 
ratory, Wood’s Hole.—Dr. J. R. 
White is at the U. S. Naval Hospital, 
New York city. —W. A. Clark is 
resident director of the University 
Settlement, No. 120 Shawmut Ave., 
Boston. — William Duane is professor 
of Physics at the University of Colo- 
rado. — S. E. Marvin, Jr., is with the 
Akron Rubber Co., Akron, O. From 
1895 to 1897 he was military secre- 
tary, with the rank of colonel, to the 
Hon. L. P. Morton, governor of New 
York. — P. E. Tripp is a partner in 
the law firm of Jackson, Slade & Bor- 
den, Fall River.—C. L. De Nor- 
mandie is with the law firm of Church- 
ill & Churchill, Boston. — Frederick 
Winsor is headmaster of the Country 
School for Boys, Baltimore, Md. — 
C. W. Keyes is secretary of the 
Nashua River Paper Co., East Pep- 
perell. — Murray Bartlett is rector of 
the new St. Paul’s Church at Rochester, 
N. Y.— Irving J. Cook is practicing 
medicine in Newark, N. J.—J. P. 
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Dimmick is deputy clerk of the U.S. 
courts, Montgomery, Ala. — Arthur 
Blake is with the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters. — G. T. Emerson 
is with the law firm of Hurlburt & 
Jones, Exchange Building, Boston. — 
E. L. House is chaplain of the 5th 
Massachusetts Regiment of Volunteers. 
—C.H. Lincoln is instructor in the 
Delancy School at Philadelphia, Pa. — 
H. O. Marcy, Jr., is on the surgical 
staff at the Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York city. — L. M. Friedman is junior 
partner in the law firm of Morse & 
Friedman, No. 53 State St., Boston. — 
C. R. Bardeen is a physician at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md.— A. J. Dibblee is in the law 
office of Page, McCutchen & Ellis, 
Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
—L. W. Gilbert has a six months’ 
appointment at the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital, McLean St., Boston. — The 
Rev. E. H. Abbott, now of Fryeburg, 
Maine, is vice-president of the Maine 
Chautauqua Union and manager of 
the Assembly and School of Methods 
at Fryeburg.— W. L. Thompson is 
with the 2d Regiment New York 
Volunteers at Santiago. — S. M. Brice 
is a staff officer, with the rank of cap- 
tain, in the U. S. army at Santiago. — 
L. A. Frothingham is 2d lieutenant 
of marines on the auxiliary cruiser 
Yankee. — Oliver Bridges Henshaw 
died July 4, 1898, at Camp Alger, 
Virginia. He had been in camp for 
five weeks as a private with the 
Brooklyn Invincibles, or Troop C, of 
the New York National Guard. On 
July 3, while assisting a comrade to 
control a frightened horse, he was 
kicked in the abdomen. He was born 
in Cambridge 27 years ago, and pre- 
pared for college in Cambridge public 
schools. After graduating he spent 
two years as instructor in Philosophy 
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in the University of California, receiy- 
ing the degree of A. M. from that 
university in 1894. In 1895-1896 he 
was in the postgraduate school at Har- 
vard. In the year 1896-1897 he was 
abroad on the Walker Traveling Fel- 
lowship, studying at Munich and Ber- 
lin. On his return he became asso- 
ciated with John Brisben Walker as 
secretary of the Cosmopolitan Univer- 
sity, and assistant editor of the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, where he remained 
until he went to Camp Alger with his 
regiment. In 1894 he published the 
“ Symposium of Plato,” and had pub- 
lished various articles, scientific and 
philosophical, in the magazines. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
5115 Cornell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Secretary will be grateful for 
news of ’94 men enlisted in the war. 
A. F. Cosby and J. D. Hubbell are 
with the Rough Riders, and C. A. 
Barney is assistant surgeon in the 
Navy, and there must be many others 
of whom the Secretary has not heard 
and should hear. — Barney’s address 
is care Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, or care Mrs. Katharine Norton 
Lewis, 259 Beacon St., Boston. Be- 
fore his departure he was given a 
farewell dinner by former classmates 
in the Harvard Medical School, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, and Bos- 
ton Lying-in Hospital. — Ninety-four 
has given more house-officers to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital than 
any other College class since the foun- 
dation of the University. Following 
is a list of past and present house- 
officers of the M. G. H. from ’94 aca- 
demic: C. A. Barney, A. A. Beebe, 
H. Cabot, L. Davis, W. S. Johnson, 
M. Ladd, W. R. May, P. Musgrave, 
G. S. Whiteside, H. Williams. — M. 
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Ostheimer left St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Philadelphia, and is now at St. Chris- 
topher’s Hospital for Children, for a 
six months’ term. — W. S. Wadsworth 
is member of the Philadelphia Patho- 
logical Society, the General Alumni 
Society, the Alumni Society of the 
Medical Department, Recording Sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Alumni 
Society of the Medical Department, 
chairman of Class Committee of the 
Medical Class of 97, — all of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, — and vice- 
president of Phi Gamma Delta Club 
of Philadelphia. He has published 
“The Pathology of Color Perception” 
in Proceedings of the Pathological So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, April 15, 1898. 
—H. Kennedy is practicing medicine 
at Readville, Mass. He published 


a paper with G. B. Magrath “On 
the Relation of the Volume of the 
Coronary Circulation to the Fre- 
quency and Force of the Ventricular 


Contraction in the Isolated Heart 
of the Cat,” Journal of Experimental 
Medicine (ii, 1, 1897).— FE. D. 
Densmore and G. Leclear, ’95, have 
been in partnership since April, 1897, 
as electrical and steam engineers. 
They have general supervision of the 
construction of shower baths in the 
College dormitories. — John Fox, Jr., 
’83, war correspondent for Harper’s 
Weekly, wrote under date Caney 
July 5: “ Another tall, handsome fel- 
low, a Rough Rider, whom I remem- 
bered having seen at social functions 
in Washington last winter, whom I 
next saw at Tampa standing for an 
hour in the hot sun with his roll, and 
whom I saw now with his hand ban- 
daged, — weak, white, trembling, but 
walking alone, still gentle, considerate, 
uncomplaining, asserting that he was 
not hurt except in his hand, and not 
mentioning the bullet in his chest. I 
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saw him again next morning a mile 
farther down the road, after he had 
slept in the woods all night with his 
wound undressed, much weaker, more 
feverish, but still saying he needed no 
help, still anxious to give nobody the 
slightest trouble ; and next day I saw 
him sitting in the hot sun at Siboney, 
ten miles farther on (he had walked 
the whole way, I think), waiting to 
get to a hospital ship, and confessing 
at last that he would like to have a 
canned peach. He had been shot ly- 
ing down, and the bullet went through 
his hat, scraped through the skin along 
his temple, passed through the palm of 
his hand, and lodged in his chest. His 
name was Cosby, — [A. F. Cosby, ’94.] 
I hope he will pull through, and I’d 
like him to know that I got his canned 
peach, with a doctor’s order, but that 
he was on his way to the ship when I 
got back to his hot resting-place on 
the sand. Such a man and such a 
spirit has not been hard to find in this 
fight.” Harper’s Weekly, Aug. 6. 
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1895. 
ALBERT H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The Secretary would like the ad- 
dresses of F. J. Buchanan, J. P. 
Daleen, S. C. Newsom, J. W. Scheres- 
chewsky. — Changes of address are: 
N. A. Barker, 27 Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. F. D. Belden, 
220 Fourth St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; 
A. W. K. Billings, 4512 Center Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. ; N. P. Dodge, Puritan 
Club, Boston ; F. L. Gilman, 35 Lin- 
coln St., New Bedford ; F. B. Hill, 27 
State St., Room 26, Boston; B. Hol- 
brook, 9 Fairfield St., Salem; S. A. 
Lawton, 71 Broadway, New York 
city ; D. G. Mason, 39 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston ; F. C. Jones, 2902 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Cal.; S. R. 
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Hooper, 85 Bradford St., Lawrence ; 
F, P. Thompson, care of P. and R, 
R. R., So. Bethlehem, Pa.; I. H. Brum- 
baugh, 17th St., Huntingdon, Pa. ; 
M. G. Brumbaugh, 311 So. 40th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.— The Secretary 
would like news of all ’95 men who 
enlist. He has heard so far of the 
following men: H. A. Bull, captain 
Company A, 65th Reg. N. Y. Vols. ; 
W. K. Brice, private secretary to 
Gen. Merritt at Manila; E. Brown, 
ist Reg. Rhode Island Vols.; Louis 
How, Light Battery A, Connecticut 
Vols.; G. C. Lodge, in the U. S. 
Navy; G. G. Murchie, Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders ; W. C. Rogers, Battery 
A, 2d Artillery, U.S. A.; D. Tiffany, 
Jr., Light Battery A, Missouri Vols. ; 
R. D. Wrenn, Roosevelt’s Rough Rid- 
ers; H. H. Yeames, 65th Reg. New 
York Vols. ; J. D. Yost, 1st lieuten- 
ant and asst. surgeon 8th Reg. Cali- 
fornia Vols. ; W.S. Youngman, Gov- 
ernor’s Troop, Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry. — Eugene Richter Knapp, 
Jr., was drowned on the afternoon of 


May 19, 1898, under especially sad cir- . 


cumstances. He was paddling on the 
Charles, near Riverside, with his 
fiancée. In some way the canoe was 
upset and both were thrown into the 
water. He managed to hold her above 
water until rescuers arrived, when he 
sank. Knapp prepared for college at 
Hopkinson’s School in Boston. He 
was one of the best known men of the 
class, singing on the Glee Club, play- 
ing quarterback on the winning 795 
eleven in the Senior year, as well as 
being engaged in other branches of 
athletics. He was a member of the 
Institute, the Hasty Pudding, Fen- 
cing, Shooting, and Mandolin Clubs. 
After leaving college he carried on 
his father’s Brookline real estate busi- 
ness. — E. L. Adams is assistant to 
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the assistant engineer of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co., Philadelphia Divi- 
sion. —G. G. Bartlett graduated from 
the Philadelphia Divinity School last 
June, delivering the Commencement 
Part, an essay on “Christianity and 
National Character in Norway as 
shown by the Saga of King Olaf the 
Saint.” He was ordained deacon at 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, 
and has been assistant there during 
the summer.— H. T. Brown is with 
the Library Bureau, Boston. — A. A. 
Dodd has been instructor of mathe- 
matics at the Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. — William 
Emerson passed the examination in 
architecture at Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, second of the Americans out of 
many applicants.—R. W. Emmons, 
2d, has been admitted a member of 
E. Rollins Morse & Bro., bankers and 
brokers, Boston. — V. Grant is still 
on his 260-acre farm in Navarre, O. 
He intends to return soon to the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York, or to finish his study of 
medicine in Germany. — F. B. Hill 
received the degree of LL. B. this 
year from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and is now practicing law in 
Boston.—S. R. Hooper taught last 
year mathematics in the Lawrence 
High School. — F. C. Jones is engaged 
in chemical work for the Lightner 
Mining Co., Angelo Camp, Calaveras 
County, Cal.— T. R. Kimball, H. R. 
Talbot, and Holmes Whitmore were 
ordained deacons by Bishop Lawrence 
in June. —A. Lincoln sailed in July 
for Germany. He purposes to study 
mathematics fer two years. — A. Rose 
has been teaching the past year in the 
High School at Etna, in northern Cal- 
ifornia. — A. F. Stevenson, Jr., grad- 
uated from Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, in May, 1898. He went 
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abroad for three months, but is now 
in the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. 
— C. J. Wilcomb was ordained at the 
First Baptist Church, Chester, N. H., 
June 22, 1898.— The festivities of 
Commencement week began with the 
Harvard Graduates’ Night at the 
“Pop” Concert. Here ’95 furnished 
the largest delegation of any class, 
over 250 seats being taken by 95 men 
for themselves and friends. — Tues- 
day night the informal “smoker” at 
the American House gave those men 
who had not already met one another 
at the reception rooms of the Parker 
House opportunities for quiet chats and 
interchange of news. The usual room, 
Hollis 20, was open on Commence- 
ment Day, and on thatevening the Class 
to the number of 175 met at the Ex- 
change Club for the first triennial din- 
ner. The menu card, designed by 


Winthrop Ames, announced E. H. 
Warren as toast-master, who in the 


course of the dinner called on the fol- 
lowing men: For the law, R. L. Ray- 
mond ; for medicine, R. Floyd ; for 
literature, A. S. Pier ; for English col- 
leges, J. L. Coolidge ; for the bache- 
lors, T. Walsh ; for the loafers, J. J. 
Mack. As chairman of the Class 
Committee, Winthrop Ames presented 
the Class Cradle, —a large loving-cup 
suitably inscribed. This was received 
by W. M. Briggs on behalf of Seward 
B. MeNear, of Oakland, Cal., father 
of the Class Baby, Barroll McNear. 
The evening closed with songs from 
D. C. Greene, Jr., I. S. Adams, and 
H. W. Brown; also short speeches by 
R. W. Emmons, 2d, W. S. Youngman, 
Thorndike Spalding, J.- Purdon, and 
A. H. Newman.— The parents of the 
late F. H. Cummings have given the 
College $5000 to endow a scholarship 
in his memory. 
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1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

William Tudor, Jr., enlisted with 
the Rough Riders and served in the 
engagement before Santiago. He 
broke down from malarial fever, ag- 
gravated by starvation, and had only 
hardtack to eat until he was landed 
in New York on July 26. He was 
brought to his home in Boston, where 
his physician declared him to be suf- 
fering from a desperate case of ty- 
phoid fever.— The Class met at 23 
Stoughton on Commencement. — H. F. 
Godfrey and A. E. Ullman received 
their A. B. degrees at Commencement, 
and Guthrie Gray and E. de W. Wales 
their S. B. degrees. —H. N. Arnold 
and H. A. Curtis are, besides Wm. 
Tudor, Jr., ’96’s volunteers in the 
Rough Riders. — Arthur Brewer re- 
turned in June from Japan, and is now 
with Moseley & Co., stock brokers, 
Boston. — H. Dibblee is engaged in 
mining engineering in California. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon St., Brookline. 

D. H. Adams is associate master of 
the Cloyne School, Newport, R. I. — 
A. Z. Reed has been appointed in- 
structor in Latin at the School of Ped- 
agogy, Philadelphia. —H. C. Plum 
will be principal of the Union School 
at Cherry Valley, N. Y., the coming 
year. He has been teaching in Pough- 
keepsie. — The following 97 men re- 
ceived their A. B.’s at Commence- 
ment: W. H. Chenery, S. E. Cole- 
man, E. M. Gregory, Fred. Heilig, 
Morgan Millar, W. G. Sewall, A. E. 
Sherburne, W. P. Tilton, C.S. Thomas. 
—The following received the degree 
of S. B.: W. R. Brinckerhoff, in Bot- 
any and Zoilogy ; J. W. D. Maury, in 
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Botany and Zodlogy, cum laude ; W. 
H. Phelps, in Botany and Zoology, 
cum laude ; Harold Selfridge, in Me- 
chanical Engineering. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

The Secretary regrets to say that 
the following short report concerning 
the members of the Class of ’98 has 
been collected, for the most part, from 
data contained in the various “ Class 
Lives ’’ and postal cards sent out last 
February. It should be remembered 
that, with the exception of the trien- 
nial and other similar reports, the 
Graduates’ Magazine is the only me- 
dium through which news, relating to 
the Class as a whole, can be obtained. 
The Secretary most earnestly desires 
to make this news as interesting and 
complete as possible, but in order to 
accomplish this he must rely on the 
hearty codperation of each individual 
member of the Class. He therefore 
begs that any news relative to the as- 
suming of business, civic, military, or 
other duties; the publication of books 
or magazine articles ; and news rela- 
tive to travels, marriages or deaths, 
be immediately communicated to him. 
— Up to the present date (July 25), 
but 220 men out of a class of over 450 
have contributed to the Class Fund. 
The expenses incurred at Class din- 
ners and Commencement spreads, and 
in the publication of reports and 
pamphlets, are very heavy, and it is 
absolutely necessary that the present 
fund be doubled in order that these 
expenses may be met. Men who have 
not already subscribed, and those who 
have not paid their first subscription, 
should send these contributions imme- 
diately to G. W. Bouvé, Kent St., 
Brookline, Mass.— The following 
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table concerning the “ present or pro- 
posed occupation ” of the members of 
the Class is made up from answers 
received from the postal cards sent 
out last February: Undecided, 99; 
law, 96 ; teaching, 44; merchants, 31; 
medicine, 29; engineering, 19; manu- 
facturing, 17; journalism, 14; minis- 
try, 11; architects, 11; banking, 9; 
insurance, 5 ; railroading, 5 ; publish- 
ing, 5; chemists, 5; draughtsmen, 2; 
forestry, 2; naval architect, 1; land- 
scape architect, 1; real estate, 1; art, 1; 
professor, 1; actor, 1; superintendent 
of public schools, 1; entomologist, 1; 
foreign missionary, 1; dentist, 1; 
geologist, 1; biologist, 1; music, 1 ; 
manager, 1 ; total, 418. — The follow- 
ing is as nearly a correct list as pos- 
sible of all 98 men who are at present 
seeing military or naval service: D. 
M. Goodrich, 2d lieutenant 1st U.S. 
V. C. (Rough Riders); H. Sayre, 2d 
lieutenant Ist U. S. V. C.; H. J. Holt, 
ist U. S. V. C.; G. H. Seull, 1st U. S. 
V.C.; C. C. Bull, 1st U.S. V.C.; H.C. 
Burdett, 8th Mass. Vol. Militia ; H. F. 
Wardwell, 8th Reg. M. V. M.; R. A. 
Whitford, 8th Reg. M. V. M.; E. L. 
Logan, sergeant-major 9th Reg. M. 
V.M.; E. D. Fullerton, 1st liehtenant 
1st Reg. Mass. Heavy Artillery ; A. H. 
Howard, 1st Reg. M. H. A.; C. H. 
Keene, Ist Reg. M. H. A.; J. L. Knox, 
Ist Reg. M. H. A.; E. D. Powers, 1st 
Reg. M. H. A.; C. S. Tilden, 1st Reg. 
M. H. A.; F. C. Wilson, 1st Reg. M. 
H. A.; J. S. Francis, 1st lieutenant 
Ist Reg. M. H. A.; R. S. Davis, 5th 
Reg. Mass. V. M.; F. B. Carter, 1st 
Corps Cadets; P. M. Hubbard, 1st 
C.C.; G. B. Burrage, Ist C.C.; F. W. 
Palfrey, 1st C. C.; H. R. Stanley, 1st 
C. C.; H. G. Brooks, Battery A, Mass. 
Light Artillery ; C. Jackson, Battery 
A,M.L.A.; E. L. Sanborn, Battery A, 
M. L. A.; P. Dove, Battery A, M. L. 
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A.; S. B. Stevens, Battery A, M. L. A.; 
C. F. Gould, Mass. Naval Reserve ; 
E. B. Edwards, M. N. R.; J. M. 
Gibbs, M. N. R.; C. N. King, M. N. R.; 
F. Woodbridge, M. N. R.; P. F. J. 
Gierasch, hospital service; S. W. 
Wheeler, 1st City Troop, Philadelphia; 
L. L. Gillespie, on staff of Brig.-Gen. 
George L. Gillespie; R. W. Stover, 
staff officer in Colorado Vol. Militia; 
I{ugh Bancroft, adjutant 5th Mass. 
V. M.; G. Noble, on board U. S. S. 
Gloucester ; C. W. Cutter, 1st Reg. 
Mass. Heavy Artillery; R. T. Prall, 
8th Mass. V. M.— Though absent 
from College on Commencement Day, 
the following nineteen men received 
their degrees without taking the final 
examinations, because of active mili- 
tary service: C. C. Bull, C. W. Cutter, 
E. B. Edwards, E. D. Fullerton, L. L. 
Gillespie, D. M. Goodrich, H. J. Holt, 
A. H. Howard, C. H. Keene, C. N. 
King, E. L. Logan, E. D. Powers, G. 
H. Seull, R. W. Stover, C. S. Tilden, 
H. F. Wardwell, R. A. Whitford, F. 
Woodbridge, J. S. Francis. — D. M. 
Goodrich has been recommended to 
Congress for promotion because of 
efficiency and bravery while in action. 
During the attacks on El Caney and 
San Juan, Goodrich was in command 
of his troop. —C. C. Bull had a vio- 
lent attack of rheumatism after the 
first day’s fighting in Cuba, and was 
forced to return on the hospital ship 
to Tampa. He has since recovered, 
and returned to Santiago to join his 
regiment. — G. H. Scull and H. Sayre 
were among those left behind at 
Tampa to take care of the “ Rough 
Riders” horses. — The Senior dinner 
was held at the Vendome, Boston, on 
the evening of June 26 and was a 
great success. The speakers were 
R. T. Parke, F. H. Bigelow, J. H. 
Perkins, C. Grilk and F. S. Arnold. 
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W. Woodward presided, and P. S. 
Dalton acted as toast-master. — J. B. 
Moulton was boatswain’s mate on board 
the U.S.S. Prairie, but was lately dis- 
charged because of appendicitis. — 
G. W. Bouvé is acting as Class Trea- 
surer during the absence of J. L. Knox. 
—J. W. Edmunds is with R. L. Day 
& Co., bankers and brokers, 40 Water 
St., Boston. — P. S. Dalton is with the 
New England Bank, Milk St., Boston. 
—C. C. Payson is with the Brookline 
Gas Co., Brookline. — Starr Pierce is 
with Curtis & Cameron, publishers, 
Copley Sqr., Boston. — L. H. Park- 
hurst is with Foote & French, bankers, 
State St., Boston.—J. C. Rice and 
Jordan Dumaresq are traveling 
abroad. — J. B. Swann and R.S. Dunn 
have gone to Klondike. — B. S. West- 
heimer is with Samuel Westheimer, 
St. Louis, Mo.—John Garlick is in 
the real estate business in Detroit, 
Mich. — P. S. Davis is with F. W. 
Davis & Sons, Conway, N. H.— J. L. 
MeNeil is with McNeil & Higgins 
Co., wholesale grocers, 19 Market St., 
Chicago, Ill. —F. H. Bigelow is man- 
aging his father’s real estate in Worces- 
ter.—G. H. Abbott is in the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. — Winslow 
Mallery is a traveling salesman for 
A. F. Sheldon & Co., Chicago, Ill. — 
N. C. Cook is with A. N. Cook & Co., 
hatters, Boston. — J. T. Furness is in 
the general freight office of the Iowa 
Central R. R., Marshalltown, Ia.— 
H. F. Lunt is in the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Denver and Rio Grande R, 
R., Colorado Springs. — P. V. Bacon is 
in the publishing business in Chicago. 
—G. Von Utassy is with Harper & 
Bros.’ publishing house, New York city. 
— Fletcher Harper is at the head of 
the London house of Harper & Bros. — 
Hallett Reynolds is in the Ist National 
Bank, Las Vegas, New Mexico. — 
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R. M. Shepard is with Spencer, Trask 
& Co., bankers, 27 Pine St., New York 
city. — H. T. Reynolds is special agent 
for the North Western Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Atlanta, Ga.—J. H. 
Hyde is with the Equitable Assurance 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York city. — 
C. F. Crapo is district agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. — J. E. Bunting 
is with C. H. Egla Co., water-work 
constructors, 17 Central St., Boston. — 
Horace Bowker is with the Bowker 
Fertilizer Co., Boston. — R. K. Al- 
bright intends to enter the Buffalo Bolt 
and Iron Co., 730 W. Ferry St., Buffalo, 
N. Y.—C.S. Scanlan is secretary of 
Seanlan & Co., manufacturers and mer- 
chants, Louisville, Ky.— F. T. Hub- 
bard intends to study abroad for two 
years at the University of Munich. — 
W. H. Richardson is with the Pilgrim 
Mineral Spring Co., Stoneham. — W. 
D. M. Howard is a mining expert at 
523 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Cal. — Frederick Jordan will be with 
Frederick Zerega & Co., cotton mer- 
chants, Liverpool, Eng., after Sept. 1. 
— Thomas Bond is with the Balti- 
more Sun. —S. S. Hinds is practicing 
law in New York city. — T. D. Tomp- 
kins is an attorney at law, 362 Mc- 
Donough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. — 
W.S. Fisk is practicing law in the Old 
Insurance Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
— C. E. Brown is an attorney at law, 
229 Grandview St., Pittsburg, Pa. — 
Lester Monks is with the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
125 Milk St., Boston. —J. Dennison is 
on the Springfield Republican, Spring- 
field. — W. E. Waterhouse intends to 
teach next year at the Detroit School 
for Boys. — H. D. Scott will be with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad after Jan. 1, 
1899; address 610 Bullitt Building, 
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Philadelphia. —D. H. Bradlee, Jr., is 
with Bradlee & Hastings, 110 Oliver 
St., Boston. — Fletcher Dobyns in- 
tends to enter business in Chicago for 
one year, and then take up the study 
of law. — Following are a few of the 
men who will study law at the Har- 
vard Law School next year: H. K. 
Brent, E. S. Thurston, R. S. Warner, 
H. C. Mason, J. E. N. Shaw, H. R. 
Morse, L. P. Marvin, R. W. Stover, 
D. M. Hill, M. D. Adams, G. C. Ward, 
W. E. Dorman, C. Grilk, G. Newhall, 
W. M. Chandler, T. Hoague, L. E. 
Bristol. —S. W. Fordyce will probably 
study law in the St. Louis Law School. 
—F. M. McIntire and W. P. Brine 
will study at the Boston University 
Law School. — L. C. Ling will study 
at the Law University of Michigan. — 
C. E. Carter will study medicine in 
New York. — The following will study 
at the Harvard Medical School: J. W. 
Bail, S. Robinson, R. A. Whitford, 
W. H. Lowell 2d year, Roger Spald- 
ing, C. N. Smith, C. W. Fish, C. E. 
Hawkes, A. T. Legg 2d year, S. G. 
Underhill, R. Dutton, R. Putnam. 
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1901. 


Nathaniel Brown Adsit, died sud- 
denly at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Aug. 1. He left college to join the 
Rough Riders on the second call. He 
was stationed at Tampa, where he was 
seized with fever. As he did not im- 
prove, it was thought best to send him 
home on sick leave. He reached Buf- 
falo, July 27, seriously weakened by 
his illness and the long journey from 
Tampa, and he continued to grow 
worse. — F’. M. Alger, son of the Sec- 
retary of War, volunteered and went 
to Cuba with a captain’s commission. 
Being incapacitated by an injury to 
his leg, he was sent home late in July. 
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Prof. Wm. James, m ’69, has been 
appointed Gifford lecturer to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh for the years 
1899-1901. He will give two courses 
of ten lectures each on “ Natural Re- 
ligion.” He has also been elected cor- 
respondent of the Institute of France 
(Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques). 

J. M. Manly, p ’89, recently at 
Brown, has been appointed head of 
the English department at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Dr. Ammer Farenholt, m 93, went 
as passed assistant surgeon on the 
Charleston to Manila in June. 

Judge H. E. Howland, / ’57, has 
been reélected a member of the Yale 
Corporation. 

C. P. Bakewell, p 92, has resigned 
his position in the University of Cali- 
fornia to be associate professor of 
Philosophy at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The Rev. James DeNormandie, t 
’62, has been elected to the Mass. His- 
torical Society. 

Dr. D. F. Sughrue, m ’98, is an as- 
sistant surgeon in the army. 

C. P. Mattocks, / ’°67, has been com- 
missioned a brigadier-general of U. S. 
Vols. He served in the civil war, 
for three years, in the 17th Maine 
Vols., from lieutenant to colonel, and 
was breveted brigadier at the close. 

Dr. F. J. Ripley, m ’83, is associ- 
ate medical examiner for Plymouth 
County, and Dr. E. A. Bates, m ’90, for 
Hampden County, Mass. 

Williams College has conferred the 
degree of A. M. on C. S. Rackemann, 
L. S., ’83. 

Dr. F. W. Draper, m ’69, is a medi- 
cal examiner for Suffolk County; Dr. 
D. H. Craig, m ’92, is assistant exam- 
iner for the 3d Barnstable district; 
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and Dr. T. F. Breck, m ’66, is exam- 
iner for Springfield. 

The annual address before the Yale 
Medical School was delivered by Prof. 
C. J. Blake, m ’65, on “ The Citizen 
Doctor.” 

Dr. G. F. Freeman, m ’96, is an as- 
sistant surgeon, U. S. N. 

Dr. Warren Peirce, m ’69, died at 
Plymouth, July 10. He was born in 
Tyngsboro, Sept. 21, 1840, and was 
the son of Dr. Augustus and Alicia 
O. (Patterfield) Peirce. He attended 
Winslow Academy, and fitted for col- 
lege under the tutorship of Nathaniel 
Cootheran; afterward studied medi- 
cine for a year with Dr. E. A. Per- 
kins, m ’54, of Boston. On July 29, 
1862, he enlisted as a private in Co. 
K, 14th Massachusetts Regiment, and 
soon after was detailed as hospital 
steward, in which capacity he served 
for two years. He was then appointed 
second lieutenant of the 56th U. S. 
Colored Infantry, stationed at Point 
Lookout, where Confederate prisoners, 
including Gen. J. B. B. Stewart, were 
confined. In July, 1864, his regiment 
was attached to the 25th Army Corps, 
and ordered to the front at Peters- 
burg. Lieut. Peirce took part in the 
principal operations which culminated 
in the surrender of Lee at Appomattox, 
and was the third Federal soldier to 
enter Richmond. On his return from 
the war he resumed the study of 
medicine in the office of Dr. J. G. 
Metcalf, m ’26, and in March, 1869, 
he was graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School. In 1870 he began 
to practice at Sterling, and in 1873 
removed to West Boylston. In 1880 
he established himself at Plymouth, 
where he remained. In 1867 he mar- 
ried Anna Warren Hastings. He 
leaves two sons. Dr. Peirce was a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical 
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Society, of the G. A. R. Post of Ster- 
ling and Boylston, of Mayflower Lodge 
I. O. O. F., of Plymouth, of Plymouth 
Lodge A. F. and A. M., and a Knight 
Templar. He was also a member of 
the Old Colony Club. 

D. S. J. Murphy, v ’98, goes to 
London to study at the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Dr. David Batchelder Nelson, m 
’49, died at Laconia, N. H., on July 5, 
aged 75. During the Rebellion he 
was major in the 2d Battalion, 2d 
Rhode Island Cavalry, and later was 
colonel on the staff of Gov. N. S. 
Berry, of New Hampshire. He leaves 
a wife, a son, and two daughters. 

C. L.. Holterhoff, /’91, who settled 
in Los Angeles, Cal., about a year 
ago, has been offered a chair in the 
Law School of that city. 

Union College has conferred the 
degree of LL. D. on Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, h ’94. 

A. H. Wellman, L. S. ’78, is a 
member of the Mass. Prison Commis- 
sion. 

At the beginning of the war, Dr. 
Leonard Wood, m ’84, commanded 
the First Regiment of Volunteer Cavy- 
alry, commonly known as “the Rough 
Riders.” For gallantry in the first 
assault on the outposts of Santiago he 
was promoted brigadier-general. It 
was at the beginning of this engage- 
ment that he called to his men, “ Don’t 
swear, —fight!” On July 19 he was 
appointed military governor of San- 
tiago. 

H. A. Plympton, L. S., ’89, of 
Wellesley, is a special justice of the 
Norfolk Northern District Court. 

Gov. Wolcott, ’70, has appointed 
Drs. C. A. Atwood, m ’83, of Taun- 
ton, and E. M. Bowker, m ’91, of 
Brookline, associate medical exam- 
iners. 


Non-Academic. 
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Col. J. J. Astor, Sp., 86, conducted 
the exchange of prisoners by which 
Lieut. Hobson and his men were re- 
leased from Santiago. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Dental Society held at Mass. Charita- 
ble Mechanics’ Asso. Building, Boston, 
June 1 and 2, Dr. J. T. Paul, d ’91, 
was reélected treasurer, and Dr. W. 
E. Boardman, d ’86, was elected ed- 
itor for the ensuing year. 

At the annual meeting of the South 
Metropolitan District Dental Society, 
held in Boston, at the American House, 
April 27, Dr. W. E. Boardman, d ’86, 
was reélected treasurer for the ensuing 
year. 

Dr. Theodore Hallett, d ’92, born 
Jan. 5, 1871, at Yarmouthport, died 
at Dorchester, July 2, 1898. 

Dr. C. H. Turner, m ’98, will prac- 
tice in Holyoke. 

Lorenzo De Medici Sweat, L. S., 
39, died at Portland, Me., on July 25. 
He was born in Parsonfield, Me., May 
26, 1818. He was city solicitor of 
Portland ; member of the Maine Sen- 
ate, 1861-62; member of the 38th 
Congress ; held a joint debate with 
J. G. Blaine in Portland, 1863 ; wasa 
member of the Democratic National 
Committee, 1872-76; attended the 
Democratic National Convention, 
1872, 1876 ; was honorary commis- 
sioner to the Paris and Vienna Expo- 
sitions ; trustee of the Portland Public 
Library, etc. In 1849 he married 
Margaret J. Mussey. 

James Ernest Nesmith, L. S., ’79, 
died suddenly at Lowell on July 26. 
He was born in Lowell 42 years ago, 
attended the Lowell schools, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Harvard Law 
School, and Boston Art School. He 
was a member of the Middlesex bar, 
but did not practice. He published 
two volumes of poems, “ Monadnock ” 
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and “Philoctetes,” and last year a 
biography of the late Gov. Green- 
halge, 63. He married Alice, daughter 
of the late Isaac Eastman, who, with 
three children, survives him. 

Philip Welton Stanford, L. S., ’88, 
of San Francisco, who died in New 
York on June 1, graduated from the 
Institute of Technology, and after- 
ward studied law at Harvard. On his 
graduation he married Miss Helen 
West, of Boston. 

James Thomas Watkins, s ’56, an 
editorial writer on the N. Y. Sun, died 
suddenly in New York city on June 9. 
He was connected with the press in 
San Francisco for many years before 
going to New York. He was the son 
of the late Commodore J. T. Watkins 
of the China trade fleet. 

Dr. H. L. Burrell, m ’79, is surgeon 
superintendent ‘of the Massachusetts 
hospital ship Bay State; Dr. E. A. 
Crockett, m ’91, is first surgeon, and 
Dr. J. T. Bottomley, m ’94, second 
surgeon. 

Dr. W. H. Devine, m ’83, is surgeon- 
major on the staff of Brig.-Gen. W. A. 
Bancroft, ’78. 

Sir Lyon Playfair, who received the 
degree of LL. D. in 1886, died at Lon- 
don on May 29 in his 80th year. He 
had a long career as a man of science 
and as a Liberal politician. 

F. W. Rollins, L. S., ’80, is among 
the Democratic candidates for nomi- 
nation to the governorship of New 
Hampshire. 

Dr. James Caleb Swan, M. S., 49, 
shot himself at West Bridgewater on 
June 21. He was 70 years old. 

War Roll of Lawrence Scientific 
School. — Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary 
of the Scientific School, furnishes the 
following list of students in the School 
who have engaged in the war: R. O. 
Hodges, W. S. Parker, Marine Signal 
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Service ; J. B. Moulton, Naval Re- 
serves; P. O. Robinson, Naval Bri- 
gade ; J. S. Francis, Heavy Artillery, 
Battery C; Major J. D. G. Oglesby, 
1st Cavalry, Illinois; L. G. Coleman, 
G. G. MeMurtry, and J. O. Wells, 1st 
U. S. Vol. Cavalry (Rough Riders) ; 
L. H. Brittin, E. A. Bumpus, and C. 
H. Williams, Artillery, Battery A ; 
R. T. Prall and L. A. Brine, 8th In- 
fantry, Mass.; S. A. Johnston, Ar- 
tillery, Indiana; F. Rawle, S. W. 
Wheeler, and S. F. Mills, 1st City 
Troop, Philadelphia Cavalry ; B. Tay- 
lor, 6th Infantry, Mass.; I. G. 
Webster, Troop G, 7th U.S. Cavalry. 
E. Davis has been appointed assistant 
engineer in the navy with the rank 
of ensign, and has been sent on board 
the Wyandotte ; he is the grandson of 
Mr. Jones, who has rung the bell for 
Harvard these many years. 

War Roll of the Law School. — Mr. 
E. A. Gilmore, Secretary of the Law 
School, gives the names of the follow- 
ing students of that School who have 
engaged in the war: G. H. Dorr, ’97, 
U. S. S. Prairie ; A. J. Draper, of 
Hopedale, enlisted with Conn. troops; 
F. E. Draper, of Lansingburg, N. Y., 
enlisted with N. Y. Infantry; H. L. 
Fairbanks, of Bangor, Me., member 
of Maine State Militia; C. S. French, 
95, of Boston; S. K. Gerard, of New 
York, with the Rough Riders; Stan- 
ley Hollister, 97, of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., with the Rough Riders ; Louis 
How, 95, of St. Louis, Mo. ; W. S. 
Hubbell, of Bellevue ; E. L. Logan, 
of South Boston, Harvard Senior on 
leave of absence; J. F. McGrath, ’95, 
of Fitchburg ; Guy Murchie, ’95, of 
Calais, Me., with the Rough Riders ; 
R. L. Raymond, ’95, of Boston; W. 
C. Rogers, ’95, of Roxbury ; Francis 
Woodbridge, of Cambridge, Harvard 
Senior on leave of absence, on U. S. S. 
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Prairie ; W. S. Youngman, of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

L. G. Coleman, of the Junior Class 
in the Scientific School, enlisted in 
the regiment of Rough Riders, and 
took part in the fighting before San- 
tiago. Being invalided by fever, he 
was granted a furlough and was sent 
North to recover. 

During the summer F. G. Sanborn 
and T. H. T. Wight, 2d year students 
in the Medical School, have been serv- 
ing on the U. S. hospital train, with 
headquarters at Tampa, Fla. Mr. 
Wight was subsequently ordered to 
accompany the 5th Massachusetts In- 
fantry to Puerto Rico. 

Dr. F. W. Pearl, m ’94, is assistant 
surgeon of the 5th Massachusetts. For 
some time after graduating he was 
head of the contagious wards in the 
Boston City Hospital. 

Judge F. C. Lowell, ’76, has ap- 
pointed C. F. Aldrich, L. S., ’81, of 
Worcester, a referee under the new 
bankruptcy law. 

Dr. L. J. Loewe, v ’98, is practicing 
at Norwood. 

Dr. Sherwin Gibbons, m ’98, has 
opened an office at Lexington. 

F. S. Thomas, m ’74, is physician to 
“Gordon Rest” at Hanson. This is 
now the sanitarium of the King’s 
Daughters of Massachusetts. It was 
greatly enlarged last winter, and can 
now accommodate 80 women and chil- 
dren. It is in charge of Mrs. E. T. 
Hill, the State Secretary. 

Dr. G. F. Freeman, m ’ 96, is assist- 
ant surgeon on the U.S. receiving ship 
Wabash. 

Prof. N.S. Shaler, s 62, declined a 
reappointment to the Mass. Highway 
Commission, on which he has served 
many years. 

Dr. R. B. Root, m ’67, is a medical 
examiner for Essex County. 
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W. H. Lewis, / ’95, is lieutenant of 
the 10th company Mass. Provisional 
Militia. 

Dr. J. J. Curry, m ’96, has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the hospital 
service and assigned to Fort Myer, 
with the rank of lieutenant. 

Dr. J. P. Torrey, m ’96, has opened 
an office on Essex St., Andover. 

The class of ’?98 of the Harvard 
Medical School dined at the United 
States Hotel, Boston, on June 29. 
About 75 were present. Former State 
Senator J. J. Preveaux presided. The 
speakers were Dr. Benjamin Tenney, 
“The Practice of Medicine;” Dr. 
A. K. Stone, “Harvard Medical 
School;” Dr. T. Pfaff, “Our Young 
Graduates;”? and remarks from Dr. 
Mixter. 

About 25 members of the Class of 
797 Dental School dined at the Parker 
House, Boston, on June 29. About 
25 members attended. Dr. G. L. For- 
rest, president of the Class, presided. 
Remarks were made by all present. 

War Roll of Medical Students. — 
Dean Richardson furnishes the follow- 
ing partial list of Medical School stu- 
dents engaged in the war: E, Mellus, 
act. surgeon in the navy; F. S. Schmidt, 
act. surgeon in the navy; W. S. John- 
son, act. surgeon in the navy; F. G. 
Sanborn, apothecary; J. S. Hart, 1st 
lieutenant of the 6th Massachusetts; 
W.N. Decker, 2d lieutenant of the 
8th Massachusetts. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


J. J. Van Alen, [’68], is president of 
the Newport, R. I., Sanitary Protection 
Society; A. B. Almon, L. S., ’49, is a 
vice-president ; Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50, 
corresponding secretary; and Prof. W- 
B. Hill, ’71, chemical analyst. 

Senator George Gray, L. S., ’62, ex- 
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secretary, J. W. Foster, L. S., ’55, and 
the Hon. T. J. Coolidge, ’50, are mem- 
bers of the joint high commission to 
settle differences between the United 
States and Canada. 

A lot between the Cambridge Hos- 
pital and the Old People’s Home, 
100 feet on Mt. Auburn St. and ex- 
tending back to the new Parkway, has 
been secured for the Harvard In- 
firmary. The proposed building will 
be of brick with stone trimmings, two 
and a half stories in height, with a 
frontage of 46 feet and a length of 
130 or more. In addition to the 
single rooms for students, there will 
be a library and reading room for 
convalescents, rooms for the parents 
whose sons are patients in the Infirm- 
ary, the necessary bath rooms and 
laboratories, and a diet kitchen in ad- 
dition to the kitchen of the Infirmary 
proper. The location of the building 
gives an outlook over the new Metro- 
politan Park and Soldier’s Field, and 
a sunny exposure on three sides for 
the greater part of the day. The 
building will be put up as.soon as the 
necessary funds are in hand. 

On July 6 the United States Sen- 
ate voted to annex the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. The Harvard senators voted 
as follows: Yeas, G. F. Hoar, ’46, H. 
C. Lodge, ’71, B. Penrose, 81, E. O. 
Wolcott, 1 ’75; nay, S. Pasco, °58. 
W. E. Chandler, /’54, was paired in 
the affirmative and G. Gray, L. S., 62, 
in the negative. 

Prof. J. H. Wright is a director 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. 

On June 17 the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association elected Winslow 
Warren, ’58, pres.; J. C. Warren, 
’63, Henry Lee, ’36, Gov. Roger Wol- 
cott, ’70, and C. F. Adams, ’56, vice- 
pres.; and Dr. F. H. Brown, ’57, sec. 
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George Wigglesworth, ’74, Alfred 
Bowditch, ’76, and F. H. Appleton, 
’69, are directors of the New England 
Mortgage Security Co. 

The Norfolk South District Medical 
Society elected at its annual meeting 
Dr. J. A. Gordon, m ’71, pres.; Dr. G. 
W. Tinkham, m ’79, vice-pres.; Dr. 
N. S. Hunting, ’84, Dr. J. H. Robbins, 
m ’67, and Dr. O. W. Howe, m ’86, 
councilors. 

G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, and C. S. Ham- 
lin, ’83, are members of the Mass. 
Board of Paris Exposition Managers. 

At the annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton Library Association, the following 
trustees were chosen: E. H. Bradford, 
’69, Russell Gray, 69, T. K. Lothrop, 
49, A. L. Lowell, ’77, J. C. Ropes, 
67, F.C. Shattuck, 68, Roger Wol- 
cott, ’70, J. T. Morse, Jr., 60; sec., 
S. S. Shaw, ’53; treas., H. G. Denny, 
52. 

Officers of the Essex Institute for 
the ensuing year are: Pres. R. S. 
Rantoul, ’53; vice-pres., F. H. Apple- 
ton, 69, E. S. Morse, h 792. 

J. H. Robb, [66], is vice-president 
and Franklin Bartlett, ’69, is secretary 
of the Union Club, New York city. 

S. C. Lawrence, ’55, is president, 
and Walter Hunnewell, ’65, is a di- 
rector of the Saco and Portsmouth 
R. R. Co. 

Samuel Hammond, ’81, is president, 
and Oliver Ames, ’86, is vice-presi- 
dent, of the New England Kennel 
Club. 

C. F. Adams, 2d, is the 22d trea- 
surer of Harvard College. The first, 
Herbert Pelham, was elected in 1643. 
Five treasurers have served 20 years 
or longer, viz.: Thomas Brattle, 1693- 
1713; Edward Hutchinson, 1721-1752; 
Thomas Hubbard, 1752-1773; Eben- 
ezer Storer, 1777-1807; E. W. Hooper, 
1876-1898. 
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In adopting a less heavy paper for 
the Graduates’ Magazine, the Council 
hope to satisfy those readers who 
have found that the former paper 
made the bound volume of the Maga- 
zine too bulky, and the separate num- 
bers inconveniently large to hold. 

A Madrid paper informs its readers 
that “the commander-in-chief of the 
American army is one Ted Roosevelt, 
formerly a New York policeman,” 
who was “born near Haarlem,” “ emi- 
grated to America when young,” was 
educated at “Harvard Academy, a 
commercial school ” (there being “no 
universities or colleges in America ”’), 
and that his “ body-guard ” is fittingly 
termed “‘rough-rioters.’ ” 

Olin Dyer Talbot, ’01, of Brook- 
line, accidentally shot himself while 
hunting in Canada in July. 

On July 15 a monument to mark 
the grave of James Otis, 1743, “ ora- 
tor and patriot of the Revolution, fa- 
mous for his argument against writs 
of assistance,” was dedicated in the 
Old Granary Burying-Ground, Boston. 

A correspondent writes: “Has it 
been remarked that the so-called ‘ fa- 
mous classes’ since 1829 have grad- 
uated in years which were multiples 
of eleven, — to wit, ’33, ’44, ’55, and 
"77? Possibly, however, some other 
classes not in this series would put in 
a claim to the epithet ‘ famous.’ ” 

Gordon Abbott, ’84, Oliver Ames, 
86, T. J. Coolidge, Jr., *84, G. P. 
Gardner, ’77, H. L. Higginson, [’55], 
and R. T. Paine, ’82, are directors of 
the General Electric Co. 

The Med. Fac., it is rumored, has 
conferred an honorary degree on Lieu- 
tenant Hobson. 

The past year is the second in which 
Harvard received more than a million 
dollars from gifts and bequests. The 
first was 1885-86. 
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Five professors of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences have full sabbati- 
cal years in 1898-99. Assist. Prof. 
Gates will take a leave of absence for 
part of the year. Prof. W. J. Ashley 
will be in Europe. His place in the 
Department of Economics will be taken 
by Dr. Wm. Cunningham, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Prof. W. G. Far- 
low intends to spend the winter in the 
West Indies studying and traveling. 
Prof. F. G. Peabody will study social 
problems in Europe. Prof. E. L. Mark 
will take his first sabbatical year in the 
21 years of his connection with the Uni- 
versity. He will study and travel in 
Europe, and, while in England, he 
expects to attend, as United States 
delegate, the fourth international zoé- 
logical congress to be held in Cam- 
bridge, August 22 to 27. Prof. W. 
M. Davis will go abroad, devoting 
much of his time to special geogra- 
phical problems in central England, 
southern France, and at the base of 
the Alps. During his absence Dr. 
Daly will conduct the elementary 
course in physiography, but the ad- 
vanced course will be omitted. 

The Boston Public School Associa- 
tion, the purpose of which is to secure 
the nomination and election of the best 
possible candidates for the Boston 
school committee, was recently organ- 
ized with H. L. Higginson, [755], Dr. 
J. G. Blake, m 65, H. W. Putnam, 
’69, and Samuel Eliot, ’39, vice-presi- 
dents, and W. L. Putnam, ’82, and 
Dr. R. C. Cabot, ’89, members of the 
executive committee. 

By the will of the late James Ste- 
venson, of Brookline, Harvard receives 
$10,000 to found two scholarships in 
the Medical School. 

There were over 150 varieties of 
lilacs in full bloom at the Arnold 
Arboretum in June. 
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The committee of Harvard gradu- 
ates appointed to raise a fund to pur- 
chase a gift for the auxiliary cruiser 
Harvard collected the amount needed, 
and authorized Commander Charles 
O’Neil, Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance of the United States Navy, to 
mount upon the cruiser a six-pounder 
Nordenfeldt gun, with mount, shield, 
and accessories. <A plate attached to 
the gun bears the Harvard seal and 
the following inscription: “Given to 
the United States of America, A. D. 
1898, by graduates of Harvard Univer- 
sity, for use on the auxiliary cruiser 
Harvard, U.S. N.” 

At a meeting in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, on June 15, to protest against an 
“imperial” policy, Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, °*49, presided, and Moorfield 
Storey, ’66, spoke. 

Among the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association for this year 
are: Vice-presidents, Samuel Hoar, ’67, 
Dorman B. Eaton, / ’50, Thomas J. 
Morris, 58, Horace Davis, ’49; sec., 
the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, ’84; assist- 
ant-sec., George W. Fox ; treas., Fran- 
cis H. Lincoln, ’67. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Medical Society in Boston in June, 
Pres. H. P. Walcott, ’58, reviewed the 
progress of medicine during the past 
year, and Prof. W. T. Councilman de- 
livered the annual discourse. Dr. E. 
B. Harvey, m ’66, was elected presi- 
dent; Dr. M. D. Clarke, m ’92, vice- 
pres.; Dr. E. M. Buckingham, m 774, 
treas.; Dr. C. W. Swan, ’60, cor. 
sec.; Dr. F. W. Goss, ’62, rec. sec.; 
and Dr. E. H. Brigham, m ’68, libra- 
rian. 

Among letters by Dr. Isaac Watts 
belonging to the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety, Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, has found 
four addressed to President Holyoke. 
In the first, dated June 1, 1738, Dr. 
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Watts says : “ Your advancem': to pre- 
side over Harvard College was in my 
Wish, according to the Character I 
heard of you during the vacancy. May 
the alwise & gracious God continue to 
encrease all those valuable Qualifica- 
tions in you which recommended you 
to y® Electors! And may that In- 
tegrity § Religion which you have so 
happily recommended to the Counsel- 
lors of your Province in your late 
Excellent Sermon, be as mightily pre- 
valent among all the Tutors & Super- 
visors of y° Education of youth as 
among your Civil Magistracy. I know 
not that ever I read a Sermon on 
such an Occasion which better pleased 
me.” 

Prof. C. E. Norton is the 17th pro- 
fessor emeritus of the University. The 
following is a complete list, giving the 
date of retirement and the number of 
years of service, of the professors 
emertti: Edward Wigglesworth, 1791, 
26 yrs.; Aaron Dexter, 1816, 33 yrs.; 
James Jackson, 1836, 24 yrs.; Henry 
Ware, 1840, 35 yrs. ; J. C. Warren, 
1847, 38 yrs. ; Simon Greenleaf, 1848, 
15 yrs.; A. P. Peabody, 1881, 21 
yrs.; O. W. Holmes, 1882, 35 yrs. ; 
H. J. Bigelow, 1882, 33 yrs.; J. R. 
Lowell, 1886, 31 yrs. ; H. W. Torrey, 
1886, 30 yrs. ; Wolcott Gibbs, 1887, 
24 yrs.; Joseph Lovering, 1888, 50 
yrs.; Francis Bowen, 1889, 36 yrs. ; 
D. W. Cheever, 1893, 11 yrs. ; G. M. 
Lane, 1894, 43 yrs.; C. E. Norton, 
1898, 23 yrs. 

Prizes. — The Sargent prize for the 
best metrical translation of the twenty- 
ninth ode of the second book of Hor- 
ace has been awarded to J. C. Macy, 
99. The Sales prize for a translation 
into Spanish of a prose passage in H. 
Butler Clarke’s “‘ El Cid Campeador” 
has been awarded to W. S. Hayes, 
99. 
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Dr. Robert Amory, ’63, is president, 
and Waldron Bates, ’79, treasurer, of 
the Kebo Valley Club, Bar Harbor. 

The Old Sun-Dial.— Prof. C. J. 
White, ’59, writes: “The sun-dial 
mentioned in the June number of the 
Graduates’ Magazine, page 591, was 
brought to the President’s office a 
good many years ago,— perhaps fif- 
teen or twenty. I don’t know who 
brought it, but the story told in con- 
nection with it was that a graduate 
had run against it in a junk-shop, had 
recognized it, and had bought it to 
restore it to the College. Nobody 
seemed interested in restoring it to its 
old place, so I took it to Harvard 4, 
where I was then meeting my classes 
in mathematics, and used it in connec- 
tion with one of them. I did not take 
it with me when I moved to U. E. R.” 

Information Wanted.— The Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue wishes 
the addresses of the following gradu- 
ates for the Address List of the Uni- 
versity. Some of the graduates may 
not be living, which information is also 
desired. Send all communications to 
James Atkins Noyes, Harvard Col- 
lege Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


The College. 
George Washington Weissinger. 
Charles Waldsmith Horne. 
Francis Bassett. 
Wallace Eugene Rhodes. 
William Peck Wentworth. 
William Clifford French. 
Edward Emerson Waters. 
Maynard French Stiles. 
Arthur Henry Brown. 
Charles Abernethy Catlin. 
George Frederick Cook. 
Frank Donaldson. 
Charles Henry Goldthwaite. 
William Armstrong Rogers. 
Alfred Tonks. 


1856. 
1859. 
1871. 
1872. 


1877. 
1878. 


1879. 


1882. 


1883. 
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1884. 
1885. 


Brainard Alger Andrews. 
Edward Lyon Collins. 

Paul Shipman Drane. 
William Parmelee Homans. 
William Woodworth Bruner. 
Thomas Walter Reynolds. 
Charles Chollet. 

Henry Goodnow Bruce. 
John Henry Crowley. 

Otis Shepard Hill. 

Edward Christian Jewell. 
Lewis Niles Roberts. 
Charles Edward Whitmore. 
. Sidney Carleton Newsom. 

. Spencer Fayette Eddy. 
Orlando Davis Hammond. 


1886. 


1887. 
1888. 
1892. 
1893. 


Graduate School. 
James Stephen Stokes. 
Sherman Melville Woodward. 
1897. Clarence Woodbury Leach, 


1896. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


W. P. Garrison, ’61, has printed for 
private distribution a small volume of 
“ Sonnets and Lyrics of the Ever-Wo- 
manly.” 

Dr. T. H. Shastid, ’93, has printed 
privately “A Country Doctor,” with 
numerous illustrations. It appeared 
originally in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Pres. C. F. Thwing, ’76, has had 
compiled and placed in the Harvard 
Library the record, as found in Class 
Reports, of Harvard students who 
served in the Confederate army or 
navy during the civil war. 
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T. W. Koch, 93, is cataloguing the 
rich Dante Collection presented to the 
Cornell University: library by Prof. 
Willard Fiske. Part I of his Cata- 
logue is devoted to copies of Dante’s 
Works, and contains nearly 100 dou- 
ble-column quarto pages. It is full 
of Dante lore, not less than of biblio- 
graphical information. (Cornell Uni- 
versity Library: Ithaca, N. Y.) 

Prof. J. B. Greenough, ’56, assisted 
by Profs. B. L. D’Ooge and M. G. 
Daniell, has completely revised Allen 
and Greenough’s edition of “ Casar’s 
Gallic War” so as to make it practi- 
cally a new work. It contains full 
notes, a vocabulary, an account of 
Cesar and the Gauls, together with 
many illustrations, maps and plans. 
The illustrations particularly deserve 
mention, being reproduced for the most 
part from antique originals. Ginn: 
Boston. $1.25.) 

G. A. Dorsey, ’90, has compiled a 
bibliography of over 3000 works re- 
lating to the anthropology of Peru. 

E. H. Strobel, ’77, has written a 
history of “The Spanish Revolution, 
1868-1875,” which is published by 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Volume viii of Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology contains four pa- 
pers, viz.: “ The Trial of the Aleme- 
onidae and the Cleisthenean Constitu- 
tional Reforms,” by G. W. Botsford; 
“The Saliva Superstition in Classi- 
cal Literature,” by F. W. Nicolson; 
“Greek Grave-Reliefs,” by Richard 
Norton; and “ The Origin of Roman 
Praenomina,” by G. D. Chase. The 
Studves are published from the income 
of $6000 subscribed by the Class of 
1856. (Ginn: Boston.) 

The score of Boscabello, the Hasty 
Pudding operetta, by W. H. Rand, 
98, is published by the H. B. Stevens 
Co., Boston, 
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Kenneth McKenzie, ’91, reprints 
from the Publications of the Modern 
Languages Association an essay on “ A 
Sonnet ascribed to Chiaro Davanzati 
and its Place in Fable Literature.”’ 

The Century Co. announces essays 
on “Educational Reform,” by Presi- 
dent Eliot. 

Wilberforce Eames, h ’96, has 
printed “ Early New England Cate- 
chisms: A Bibliographical Account of 
Some Catechisms published before the 
Year 1800, for Use in New England,” 
a monograph of about 120 pages, part 
of which was read before the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society. (Press of 
Charles Hamilton: Worcester.) 

Moses King, ’81, has recently issued 
“ Notable New Yorkers of 1896- 
1897,” containing over 2000 portraits; 
“ Handbook of the Courts and Judges 
of New York City, their History and 
Functions, with Notes and Reminis- 
cences of Judges and Lawyers,” by 
A. O. Hall, L. S., 52; “The New 
York Stock Exchange,” illustrated 
with 93 views and 968 portraits. 

The Chap-Book, founded by H. S. 
Stone, ’94, in May, 1894, has been 
merged in the Chicago Dial, a lit- 
erary fortnightly. 

Dr. J. W. Fewkes, ’75, has just 
published “The Winter Solstice Cere- 
mony at Walpi,” a memoir of one of 
the rituals at the Tusayan Pueblos in 
Arizona. 

Dr. Clifford Mitchell, ’75, has pub- 
ished a work on “Renal Therapeu- 
ties.” 

N. H. Dole, ’74, has nearly com- 
pleted a novel entitled “Omar the 
Tent-maker.” 

In Vol. 28, No. 5, of the Bulletin of 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
R. T. Hill prints a paper on “The 
Geological History of the Isthmus of 
Panama and Portions of Costa Rica.” 
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In vol. 41 of the Annals of the 
Harvard College Observatory, Prof. 
W. H. Pickering prints a paper on 
the meteoric shower of Nov. 13, 1897. 

Becky Sharpe is the title of the 
dramatization of “ Vanity Fair” by 
L. E. Mitchell, L. S., ’83. 

“ Her Ladyship’s Elephant,” a novel 
by D. D. Wells, 93, is announced by 
Holt, New York. 

To the latest volume of the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ” Leslie 
Stephen, h’ 90, contributes an essay on 
Dean Swift. 

Among the autumn announcements 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
are “Story of the Revolution,” by 
H. C. Lodge, ’71; “Causes and Con- 
sequences,” J. J. Chapman, 784; 
“ Architectural Essays,” W. P. P. 
Longfellow, ’55; volumes in “The 
Music Lovers’ Library,” by W. F. 
Apthorp, 69, and H. T. Finck, ’75; 
and “In the Highest Andes,” by E. A. 
Fitzgerald, M. S., ’86. 

“‘ Yesterdays in the Philippines,” by 
J. E. Stevens, ’92, has been recently 
issued by Scribner, New York. Mr. 
Stevens spent several years at Manila 
in the employ of a Boston firm. 

The Bookman announces that the 
Columbia University Bulletin will this 
autumn be enlarged and published as 
the Columbia University Quarterly, pat- 
terned after the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine. Prof. G. R. Carpenter, ’86, 
will edit and the Columbia University 
Press will publish it. 

Prof. W. H. Carruth, p, has trans- 
lated from the German Prof. C. H. 
Cornill’s “ History of the People of 
Israel, from the Earliest Times to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans.” (Open Court Publishing Co.: 
Chicago.) 

An interesting memorial to the late 
Charles Eliot, ’82, is the reprint of his 
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last forestry report to the Metropoli- 
tan Park Commission in February, 
1897 (“ Vegetation and Scenery in the 
Metropolitan Reservations of Boston,” 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co.). This oblong 
volume, published at the expense of a 
member of the commission, embodies 
“a treatise on the methods of control- 
ling and changing the vegetation in the 
interests of the scenery.” It takes up 
systematically six types of vegetation, 
—the summit, the swamp, the cop- 
pice, the field and pasture, the bushy 
pasture, the seedling forest, — and 
illustrates the text at every important 
point with photographie views, which 
constitute an easy object-lesson for all 
who are concerned with landscape 
gardening on any scale. Some tinted 
plates, with hinged foregrounds, are 
ingeniously contrived to exhibit the 
gain in broad prospect by cutting out 
obtrusive growths. Finally, the sev- 
eral reservations are mapped with a 
conventional shading that reveals the 
proportion of the several types of 
woody growth. These features would 
be enough to insure wide acceptance 
of the work, but the lamented author 
was an agreeable writer, and his text 
cannot fail to give pleasure to lovers 
of nature everywhere. — N. Y. Nation. 

F, D. Millet, ’69, John Fox, Jr., ’83, 
and J. F. Bass, 91, have been on the 
staff of Harper’s Weekly as war corre- 
spondents. 

“ By the Aurelian Wall, and Other 
Elegies,” a new volume of verse by 
Bliss Carman, Sp., ’86, is to be issued 
by Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston. 

D. D. Wells, ’93, has dramatized his 
recent novel, “Her Ladyship’s Ele- 
phant.” 

Prof. S. M. Macvane, ’73, has trans- 
lated from the French Seignobos’s 
“ L’Europe Contemporaine,” which is 
to be published by Henry Holt & Co., 
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under the title, “ Political History of 
Modern Europe.” 

Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, has reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Mass. 
Historical Society ‘‘ A Supplementary 
List of Early American Imprints be- 
longing to the Library of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, with the 
Dates of Two Early Commencements 
at Cambridge.” Dr. Green finds that 
in 1646 Commencement fell on July 
28, and in 1648 on July 25, the day 
being, in each case, the last Tuesday 
of the month. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for August 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, s ’58, began 
to print his reminiscences as an as- 
tronomer. 

“ A Quaker Experiment in Govern- 
ment,” by Pres. Isaac Sharpless, s 73, 
of Haverford College, gives the early 
history of Pennsylvania as it presented 
itself to the Quakers. 

The Rev. J. L. Seward, 68, has 
nearly ready for the press a history 
of the town of Sullivan, N. H. 

Under the title, “ Municipal Archi- 
tecture in Boston,” Prof. F. W. 
Chandler gives 43 folio heliotype 
plates for school buildings designed 
by E. M. Wheelwright, ’76, while he 
was City Architect, 1891-95. 

‘¢A Latin Grammar for Schools and 
Colleges,” by the late Prof. G. M. 
Lane, ’46, made ready for the press 
by Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, was pub- 
lished in July by the Messrs. Harper, 
New York. 

“Studies of a Biographer,” a col- 
lection of essays by Leslie Stephen, 
h’90, has been brought out by Put- 
nams, New York. 

“New Observations of the Planet 
Mercury ” is the title of a paper by 
Percival Lowell, ’76, in the Memoirs 
of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences of Boston (vol. xxii, part 
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4). Mr. Lowell’s conclusions are that 
Mercury is somewhat larger than has 
been supposed, being probably about 
3300 miles in diameter, and that it 
rotates only once during its orbital 
period of nearly 88 days. The obser- 
vations of the physical features of the 
planet’s surface reveal distinct and 
permanent markings unlike those on 
any other planet. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Atlantic. (June.) ‘‘The Uncertain 
Factors in Naval Conflicts,’”’ I. N. Hollis ; 
‘The Teacher and the Laboratory,’’ H. 
Miinsterberg; ‘‘ The Venetian in Ber- 
gamo, 1588,” W. R. Thayer, ’81; ‘“A 
New Programme in Education,’’ C. H. 
Henderson. (July.) ‘The American 
Evolution,” J. K. Hosmer, 55; ‘‘ The 
Decadence of Spain,’? H. C. Lea, h 90; 
‘War and Money: Some Lessons of 
1862,” J. L. Laughlin, ’73; ‘In Bay 
Street,’? B. Carman, Sp., ’86. (Aug.) 
‘*The Trend of the Century,’ S. Low, A 
°90 ; ‘* Lights and Shades of Spanish Char- 
acter,” I, Babbitt, ’89; ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of an Astronomer,’ S. Neweomb, s 758; 
““ Edward Bellamy,’’ W. D. Howells, A 
67; ‘* Neptunian,”’ P. H. Savage, ’93. 

Bookman. (Aug.) “ Heinrich Seidel,”’ 
K. Francke. 

Century. (June.) ‘Pictures for Don 
Quixote,’’ W. D. Howells, A ’67; ‘* Out- 
lines of Japanese Art,’’ E. F. Fenollosa, 
74. (July.) ‘“*The Author of ‘Quo 
Vadis,’ ’’ J. Curtin, ’63. 

Charities Review. (May.) ‘‘ Church 
Districts in Charity Work,” F. Almy, 
80. (July, Aug.) ‘‘Army and Navy 
Aid,’’ R. Hayter, ’96. 

Cosmopolitan. (July.) ‘‘The Govern- 
ment in War Time,” R. Bache, [’82]. 

Harper’s. (June.) ‘* Current Fallacies 
upon Naval Subjects,’ A. T. Mahan, h 
95; ‘*A Century of Cuban Diplomacy, 
1795-1895,” A. B. Hart, °80. 

Forum. (July.) ‘‘ The Ethics of Mod- 
ern Warfare,”’ S. J. Barrows, t ’75. 

Green Bag. (May.) “ Judges and their 
Environment,” H. C. Merwin, ’74. 


McClure’s. (June.) ‘‘ Inthe Field with 
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Gomez,’’ G. Flint, ’88. (July.) ‘‘ Military 
and Naval Glory of England,’’ N. A. 
Miles, h 96; ‘‘ America Revisited in War 
Time,’”? H. Norman, ’81. (Aug.) ‘ Au- 
tumn Mancuvres in Russia, Germany, 
and France,”’ N. A. Miles, h ’96. 

Macmillan’s. (May.) ‘‘ Theodore Roose- 
velt: an American Historian of the Brit- 
ish Navy.” 

New England Magazine. (June.) ‘* Ben 
Franklin’s Ballads,” E. E. Hale, 39. 
(Aug.) ‘The Evils of our Wooden Sub: 
urbs,’’ R. C. Sturgis, ’81; ‘* American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence,” J. Ritchie, Jr., [’68]. 

New World. (June.) ‘* The Genesis of 
the Occidental Nature-Sense,’’ H.S. Nash, 
78 ; ‘* Revelation and Discovery,’ C. E. 
St. John, ’79 ; “‘ Joseph Henry Allen, 740,” 
J. W. Chadwick, t 64; ‘‘ The True His- 
tory of the Reign of Nero,” C. P. Parker. 

North American Review. (July.) “‘ Free 
Public Libraries and the Community,’’ 
H. Putnam, ’83 ; ‘‘ National Income Tax,”’ 
G.S. Boutwell, A 51. 

Outing. (July.) ‘‘Sport’s Place in a 
Nation’s Well-Being,”’ P. Collier, t.’81. 

Sanitarian. (July.) ‘‘ Medals, Jetons, 
and Tokens Illustrative of Sanitation,’’ 
Supplement V, Nos. 2467-2545, H. R. 
Storer, ’50. 

Scribner’s. (July.) ‘‘ John Paul Jones 
in the Revolution,”’ A. T. Mahan, h ’95. 
(Aug.) ‘‘ The Sea is His,’”’ E. S. Martin, 
77; ‘“* The Amalgamated Bill,” C. War- 
ren, ’&9. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 

The Christian Gentleman. A Series of 
Addresses to Young Men, delivered in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Hall, 
Cleveland, O. By the Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 
New York. 75 cents.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
volume viii. (Ginn: Boston.) 

The General Manager’s Story. Old- 
Time Reminiscences of Railroading in the 
United States. By Herbert Elliott Ham- 
blen. (Macmillan: New York. $1.50.) 

Caesar’s Gallic War. (Allen and Green- 
ough’s Edition.) Reédited by James B. 
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Greenough, ’56, Benjamin L. D’Ooge, and 
M. Grant Daniell. (Ginn: Boston. $1.25.) 

A Country Doctor. By Thomas Hall] 
Shastid, °93. (Privately printed: Battle 
Creek, Mich.) 

Catalogue of the Dante Collection pre- 
sented by Willard Fiske. Compiled by 
Theodore W. Koch, ’93. Part I. Dante’s 
Works. (Corneli University Library: 
Ithaca, N. Y.) 

A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. By George M. Lane, ’46, Professor 
Emeritus of Latin in Harvard University. 
(Harper: New York. $1.50.) 

Exiled for Lése Majesté. A Romantic 
Story of Russian Social Life. By James 
T. Whittaker, M. D. (Curtis & Jennings: 
Cincinnati, O. $1.00.) 

The Spaniard in History. By James C, 
Fernald, 60. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 
New York. 75 cents.) 

Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the 
Age. Papers of the English Club of Se- 
wanee. Edited, with an Introduction by 
the Rev. Greenough White, ’84. (Put- 
nam: New York.) 

Inland Windfalls. Poems. By Edwin 
T. Reed. (W. B. Conkey Co.: Chicago 
& New York. $1.00.) 

Poems. By Philip Becker Goetz, 93. 
(Richard G. Badger & Co.: Boston. 
$1.25.) 

Under the Stars, and Other Verses. By 
Wallace Rice, [°83], and Barrett East- 
man. (Way & Williams: Chicago.) 

The Recovered Continent. A Tale of 
the Chinese Invasion. By Oto Mundo. 
(Harper-Osgood Co.: Columbus, O. 50 
cents.) 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
Arthur H. Palmer, Professor in Yale 
University. (Henry Holt & Co.: New 
York. $1.) 

Fourteenth Report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. July 1, 1896, 
to June 30, 1897. (Government Printing 
Office: Washington, D. C.) 
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Meeting of April 25, 1898. 
Voted, that the offer of Charles A. 
Cummings and Margaret K. Cum- 
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mings to give to the President and 


Fellows the sum of $5000 as the 
foundation of a scholarship in mem- 
ory of their son, Francis Hathaway 
Cummings, be gratefully accepted on 
the terms named in their letter of 
April 22, 1898, which shall be entered 
in full on the donation book of the 
College. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Henry L. 
Pierce the sum of $100,000 on account 
of his unrestricted residuary bequest, 
making with the previous sums re- 
ceived from said estate $750,000, of 
which $50,000 is restricted as to the 
principal only, and $700,000 is wholly 
unrestricted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Jacob H. Schiff the 
sum of $5000, to be placed to the 
eredit of the Semitic Department for 
such further additions to the Semitic 
Museum and Library as may from time 
to time be found desirable, and said 
sum was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that-he had 
received from the Class of 1886 the 
sum of $70 to be added to the “Class 
Subscription Fund,” and said sum was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted, to adopt the following scheme 
for carrying on the Dining Hall : — 


1. All persons connected witi. the University 
who board at the Dining Hall shall constitute an 
Association. 

2. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President and ten Directors, six chosen at large 
from Harvard College and the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School taken together, two from the Law 
School, one from the Graduate School, and one 
from the Divinity School. 

3. The President shall be chosen by the Asso- 
ciation at large, the Directors by the several 
bodies of members mentioned in the preceding 
section. The officers shall be elected for one 
year, but shall continue to perform their duties 
until their successors are chosen. Vacancies oc- 
curring during the year shall be filled by similar 
elections for the unexpired part of the year. 

4. There shall be two elections each year, — 
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the first in February shortly after the mid-year 
examinations, at which election there shall be 
chosen the President, three Directors from the 
College and Scientific School taken together, one 
Director from the Law School, and one Director 
from the Divinity School. The President shall 
be elected during the first week after the mid- 
year examinations, and the Directors during the 
week following. The second election shall be 
held during the second week in June, when there 
shall be chosen three Directors from the College 
and Scientific School taken together, one Director 
from the Law School, and one Director from the 
Graduate School. 

5. The President and Directors shall regulate 
the diet of the Hall, preserve order, and exercise 
a general control over the expenditures of the 
Association, subject only to the restrictions laid 
down in this scheme ; they shall have power to 
suspend or expel from the Association persons 
who are guilty of disorderly conduct, and to fix 
the rate of payment that shall be charged to sus- 
pended persons during the time of their suspen- 
sion. 

6. The following rules are to be observed : — 


(1) No wine, beer, or other alcoholic drink, 
and no tobacco, shall be used in the 
Hall. 

(2) The hours for breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner shall be regulated according to 
the Tabular View of the College. 

(3) No alcohol, naphtha, benzine, kerosene, 
or other inflammable liquid shall be used 
or kept within the building. 

(4) No newspapers or mag shall be sold 
in any part of Memorial Hall except 
within the Dining Hall. 

(5) No ch in the disposition of pictures, 
busts, or other decorations of the Hall, 
or in the architectural features of the 
Hall itself, or in the apparatus for 
heating or lighting, shall be made with- 
out the previous consent of the Corpo- 
ration. 








7. The Association shall keep the furniture and 
equipment good, shall pay six per cent. a year 
upon the advances made by the Corporation to 
furnish the kitchen and Hall, and $1500 a year 
towards extinguishing that debt. 

8. The Corporation will appoint an Auditor, 
whose duty it will be to examine and approve all 
bills for supplies and service ; to satisfy himself, 
either by his own observation or by that of an 
assistant employed by the President and Direc- 
tors, that all goods charged to the Association 
have been delivered ; to keep the weekly list of 
persons boarding at the Hall, and the account of 
allowances for absence ; and, in general, to super- 
vise purchases and expenditures, and see that the 
affairs of the Hall are conducted with y and 
precision. The Auditor shall also act as Secretary 
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of the Board of Directors, and shall make to 
them a monthly report of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of the Association. His salary shall be 
fixed by the President and Directors. 

The Corporation will appoint a Steward, who 
shall make all purchases of provisions for the As- 
sociation and order all urgent repairs, and shall 
also employ and direct the servants, and in gen- 
eral shall carry on the Hall. The Steward shall 
receive a fixed salary of $1500 a year, and in ad- 
dition two and one half cents each week for 
every person who boarded that week at the Hall, 
if board should not cost more than $4.00 a week 
(including all charges except this head-money) ; 
but this head-money shall be diminished by half 
a cent for every ten cents increase in the price 
per week, or fraction thereof, if board should 
cost more than $4.00. This rate of compensation 
shall begin with the year 1898-99. He shall re- 
ceive no other compensation, commission, allow- 
ance, or perquisite whatever, but shall account 
for all sums which may in any way come into his 
hands as Steward of the Hall. 

The Auditor and Steward may be dismissed on 
reasonable notice by the Corporation, and shall 
be dismissed by them on reasonable notice at the 
request of two thirds of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation. 

9. The Corporation will advance from week to 
week the money to pay the bills of the Associa- 
tion for heating, lighting, service, provisions, etc.; 
but all such bills shall be approved by the Auditor. 
The interest on these advances shall be at the rate 
of six per cent. a year. The whole cost of carry- 
ing on the Hall, including the above-mentioned 
charges for advances, shall be assessed by the 
officers of the Association upon the members 
thereof, and the ts thus d upon 
the several members shall be certified by the 
Auditor, and collected upon the term-bills by the 
Bursar. 

10. The Corporation reserve to themselves the 
power of making from time to time such altera- 
tions in this scheme as may seem to them calcu- 
lated to promote the success of the Hall, upon 
notice to the President and Directors of not less 
than one month. 





[The above scheme was adopted by the Corpo- 
ration April 25, 1898, as a result of the revision of 
the scheme of 1874-75, both by the Corporation 
and by the actual Board of Directors of the Din- 
ing Hall.] 


Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows approve the proposal of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences to bring the 
admission requirements of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, as rapidly as 
circumstances may permit, to substan- 
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tial equality with those of Harvard 
College. 

Voted to appoint Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, Ingersoll Lecturer on the 
Immortality of Man, for 1898. 

Voted to appoint Edward Robinson 
Lecturer on Classical Archaeology for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to appoint Frank Lowell Ken- 
nedy Assistant in Mechanical Drawing 
and Descriptive Geometry for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to apppoint Jens Iverson 
Westengard Instructor in Engineer- 
ing Contracts and Specifications for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1898. 


Meeting of May 9, 1898. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Miss Lucy Ellis the 
sum of $4000, in full payment of the 
amount due on her agreement of Jan- 
uary 26, 1893, to give to the Medical 
School for special uses $2000 a year 
for the five years beginning Sept. 1, 
1892, and said sum was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $1000 in full pay- 
ment of the bequest from Clement K. 
Fay, of Brookline, as follows :— 

“T give to the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College one thousand dollars to be added by 
them to the principal of the Class of 1867 Scholar- 
ship Fund, originally created by my classmate 
Samuel Hoar, Esquire, and to be held by them 
upon the same trust and for the uses specified in 
his original gift.”’ 

And the same was gratefully accepted 
on the terms named. 

The Treasurer reported that he 
had received the sum of $5000 from 
Charles A. Cummings and Margaret 
K. Cummings, to be held on the terms 
named in their letter of April 22, 1898, 
for the Francis Hathaway Cummings 
Scholarship. This sum was gratefully 
accepted, and it was Voted to estab- 
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lish the Francis Hathaway Cummings 
Scholarship, with an income at present 
of $200 a year. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the third quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1897-98, 
on account of its annual gift of $2500 
for meeting the expenses at the Arnold 
Arboretum for increasing the know- 
ledge of trees. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
April 28, 1898, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

The following letter was read: — 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FeLLows oF HARVARD 

COLLEGE : 

Gentlemen, —It was the wish of our mother 
that after her death the portrait of our father, 
Henry Willard Williams, so long Professor of 
Ophthalmology in the Harvard Medical School, 
should become the property of the college in which 
he took so great an interest. 

In carrying out her wishes, the family take 
pleasure in offering you the portrait painted by 
Wagner in 1888, which we have always considered 
a good likeness of our father, hoping that it will 
seem appropriate to you to hang it in the Medical 
School Building. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Henry M. WItiams. 

28 State St., Boston, Mass. 


And it was Voted that the portrait of 
Henry Willard Williams be gratefully 
accepted, to be hung in the Faculty 
Room of the Harvard Medical School. 

Voted to put a tablet in the new 
Carey Building, with the following in- 
scription: — 

THE Carrey BurLpina. 
This building commemorates the public 
spirit 
Of Henry Reginald Astor Carey of New- 
port, Rhode Island 
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Born at Newport July 9, 1865 
Died at New York, April 29, 1893 
A student in Harvard College 1885-87 
Who in 1889-90 caused a building 
For the promotion of athletic sports 
To be erected on Holmes Field 


In consequence of the transfer of the prin- 
cipal sports 
To the Soldier’s Field 
The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College 
Have provided this building 
In lieu of the original structure 
And have devoted it to like uses 
1898 


Meeting of May 18, 1898. 


The following letter was read : — 


Boston, May 13, 1898. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOws oF HARVARD 

COLLEGE : 

I hereby resign the office of Treasurer of Har- 
vard College, which I have held since April 22, 
1876, and ask that my resignation may now be 
accepted, to take effect at the end of the current 
financial year, on July 31, 1898. 

I have already held the office of Treasurer 
longer than I wish to hold any executive office, 
and I am sure that a much younger man should 
now take it, with the hope of holding it for many 
years, and of working hard to carry out, as a 
member of the Corporation and of the Board of 
Overseers, the best views of his own generation 
for the welfare of the College and of the whole 
community. 

In spite of a few differences of opinion as to 
College policy, I have had, for more than twenty 
years, the most pleasant friendship with every 
one who has served with me as a member of the 
Corporation. 

With great respect and kind regard for every 
member of the Board, and with my best wishes 
for the welfare of the University, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Epwarp W. Hooper. 


And the following votes were there- 
upon passed : Voted to accept the re- 
signation of the Treasurer, in accord- 
ance with his request, to take effect 
July 31, 1898. Voted that the Presi- 
dent be instructed to communicate to 
the Board of Overseers, at their special 
meeting of May 18, the resignation 
of Edward W. Hooper, Treasurer of 
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this Corporation, to take effect July 
31, 1898, and to ask that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows may have the con- 
sent of the Overseers to proceed to an 
election of a Treasurer in his place. 
The consent of the Board of Overseers 
having been obtained, Voted that this 
Board do now proceed to the election 
of a Treasurer in place of Edward W. 
Hooper, resigned. Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Charles 
Francis Adams, 2d, was elected, to 
serve from July 31, 1898. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Cum- 
mings, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
Sociology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1898. Voted to appoint Charles Henry 
Conrad Wright, A. B., Instructor in 
French (without limit of time) from 
Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: Jay Backus Woodworth, S. B., 
in Geology; Thomas Augustus Jaggar, 
Jr., Ph. D., in Geology; Benjamin 
Rand, Ph. D., in Philosophy; Elisha 
Wilson Morse, B. A. S., in Natural 
History; Charles Hamilton Ashton, 
A. M., in Mathematics; Frederick 
Hollister Safford, Ph. D., in Mathe- 
matics; Alphonse Brun, A. B., S. B., 
in French; Alphonse Marin LaMeslée, 
A. B., in French; Irving Babbitt, A. 
M., in French; Frank Russell, A. M., 
in Anthropology; George Willis Bots- 
ford, Ph. D., in History of Greece and 
Rome; William Guild Howard, A. M., 
in German; John Firman Coar, A. M., 
in German; John Percival Sylvester, 
A. M., Chemistry; Gregory Paul Bax- 
ter, A. M., in Chemistry; John Cum- 
mings, Ph. D., in Political Economy; 
Guy Stevens Callender, Ph. D., in 
Political Economy; Walter Raymond 
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Spalding, A. M., in Music; William 
Henry Schofield, Ph. D., in English; 
Richard Cobb, A. B., in English; 
Thomas Hall, Jr., A. B., in English; 
John Goddard Hart, A. B., in Eng- 
lish; Charles Lowell Young, A. B., in 
English; Pierre la Rose, A. B., in 
English. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: Reginald Aldworth Daly, Ph. 
D., in Physiography; Robert Mac- 
Dougall, Ph. D., in Psychology; Ed- 
gar William Olive, A. M., in Botany; 
Charles Leonard Bouton, A. M., in 
Mathematics; Jeremiah Denis Ford, 
Ph. D., in French; Morton Arnold 
Aldrich, Ph. D., in Political Economy; 
Edward Henry Warren, A. M., in 
Political Economy; Charles Palache, 
Ph. D., in Mineralogy and Petrogra- 
phy. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: Joseph Edmund Woodman, S. 
B., in Geology; John Mason Boutwell, 
A. B., in Physiography; Winthrop Ed- 
wards Fiske, A. M., in Physics; Ed- 
win Henry Colpitts, A. M., in Physics; 
Roland Burrage Dixon, A. M., in An- 
thropology; Otis Fisher Black, A. M., 
in Chemistry; Robert Warren Fuller, 
A. B., in Chemistry; Alvin Sawyer 
Wheeler, A. M., in Chemistry; George 
Thomas Moore, S. B., A. M., in Bot- 
any; George Richard Lyman, A. B., 
in Botany; Arthur Starr Eakle, Ph. D., 
in Mineralogy and Petrography; Mar- 
tin Mower, in Fine Arts; Alfred 
Dwight Sheffield, A. M., in English; 
Henry Barrett Huntington, A. B., in 
English. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: Gustavus Howard Maynadier, 
A. M., in English; Daniel Gregory 
Mason, A. B., in English. 
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Voted to reappoint Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell, A. B., LL. B., Lec- 
turer on Existing Political Systems 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1898. 


Meeting of May 23, 1898. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of John W. 
Carter the sum of $12,500 in full 
settlement of his unrestricted legacy 
to the College, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Augustus P. Gard- 
ner the sum of $13,251.67, being the 
amount of a subscription fund raised 
by him for the improvements on Sol- 
dier’s Field to be made under the di- 
rection of Professor Hollis, and said 
sum was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company for their gift 
of eight Geissler air-pumps to the Jef- 
ferson Physical Laboratory. 

Voted to allow the Harvard Memo- 
rial Society to restore the old sun- 
dial on Harvard Hall to its old posi- 
tion. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Bemis Professor of International 
Law, whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Edward Henry 
Strobel, A. B., LL. B., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Lionel Simeon 
Marks, M. M. E., Instructor in Me- 
chanical Engineering from Sept. 1, 
1898. 

Voted to reappoint William Vaughan 
Moses, S. B., Instructor in Drawing 
and Machine Design for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
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1898: Merritt Lyndon Fernald, S. B., 
in the Herbarium; Jesse More Green- 
man, A. B., in the Herbarium; John 
Winthrop Dow, in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint Frederic Houston 
Kent, Proctor of Divinity Hall for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1898. 


Meeting of June 13, 1898. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
May 28, 1898, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the gift of $1200 re- 
ceived from the Harvard Memorial 
Society be accepted, to be held as a 
permanent fund of which the income 
only is to be spent by the Society with 
the approval of the President and 
Fellows. 

Voted that the gift of $350 received 
through Professor Byerly, for the 
part payment of the salary of an In- 
structor in Mathematics, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from the Cercle Frangais, for the De- 
partment of French, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500 received 
through Miss Marian C. Jackson, as 
the final payment toward the salary 
for 1897-98 of the Instructor in the 
History and Art of Teaching, in ac- 
cordance with her offer of May 8, 
1897, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $600 received 
from Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, as a con- 
tribution to the income of the Arnold 
Arboretum for the year 1897-98, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $10 received 
from Mr. Edwin V. Morgan for the 
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purchase of books on Alaska, for the 
College Library, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor Goodale, 
from a friend of the College, the sum 
of $2500 as a part of an anonymous 
gift of $7000 for the construction of 
new greenhouses at the Botanic Gar- 
den ; and it was Voted that this wel- 
come gift be gratefully accepted, and 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent through Professor 
Goodale to the generous giver. 

Voted that the sum of $3750 re- 
ceived through Dr. Clarence J. Blake, 
toward the cost of the land for the 
purposes of a University Infirmary, 
be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Miss 
Charlotte M. Haven her bequests of 
$20,000, the income thereof to be 
expended for “direct purposes con- 
nected with Astronomical Science at 
the University Observatory ;” and of 
of $5000, the income thereof to be 
expended for the use of the Divinity 
School. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Miss Eliza 
A. Haven her bequest of $25,000, the 
income thereof to be expended for 
“direct purposes connected with As- 
tronomical Science at the University 
Observatory.”’ 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows gratefully accept the offer made 
by the executor of the will of the late 
Miss Mary S. Felton, of a stained 
glass window to be placed in Memo- 
rial Hall, in memory of President 
C. C. Felton, said window to be the 
central window above the gallery in 
Sanders Theatre, and to cost the sum 
of $2000, that sum having been be- 
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queathed by Miss Felton for said pur- 
pose. 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows gratefully accept the steam 
launch Frank Thomson as the gener- 
ous gift “for the promotion of rowing 
at Harvard University, under the di- 
rection of the Committee on Athletic 
Sports,” from Frank Thomson, Anne 
Thomson, Frank Graham Thomson, 
and Clarke Thomson. 

Notice was received from the exec- 
utors of the will of the late Jacob 
Wendell, of the city of New York, of 
his bequest of $5000 to Harvard Col- 
lege on the following terms : — 

**T desire that Harvard College shall invest 

the $5000 given them, and distribute the income 
thereof annually to such student or students as 
the College authorities shall deem proper, who 
shall most excel in their studies, in the same 
way as rewards and prizes are now given by said 
College to students in indigent circumstances ; 
intending not to confine the distribution of the 
income of the fund hereby given to indigent 
students, but that the students who most merit 
the reward shall receive it, whether in indigent 
circumstances or not.’’ 
And it was Voted that the President 
and Fellows will gratefully accept 
this bequest on the terms named in 
the will. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received gifts amounting to $297, to 
be used for the maintenance of the 
Free Clinic for Animals in connection 
with the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, and that other gifts for the same 
purpose would probably be made. It 
was thereupon Voted that these gifts 
be gratefully accepted, that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent 
to each subscriber, and that the name 
of each subscriber be entered upon 
the Donation Book of the College. 

Voted that Assistant Professor Ed- 
ward Hale be appointed to superin- 
tend the arrangements for Appleton 
Chapel for 1898-99, in place of the 
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Plummer Professsor on leave of ab- 
sence. 

The following list of members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
of Harvard College, who have bcen 
chosen by the Associates as an Aca- 
demic Board of Radcliffe College for 
the academic year 1898-99, was sub- 
mitted and approved : — 

Professors William E. Byerly, chair- 
man ; J. B. Greenough, E. L. Mark, 
J. H. Wright, S. M. Maecvane, B. O. 
Peirce, H. C. G. von Jagemann, C. H. 
Grandgent, G. L. Kittredge. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898 : Faculty members, Ira Nelson 
Hollis; Edward Hickling Bradford, 
A. M., M. D.; Edwin Herbert Hall, 
Pb. D. Graduate member, James 
Jackson Storrow, A. B., LL. B. 

Voted to reappoint William Fogg 
Osgood, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint Albert Andrew 
Howard, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Latin for five years from Sept. 1, 
1898. 

Voted to appoint James Hardy 
Ropes, A. B., Assistant Professor of 
New Testament Criticism and Inter- 
pretation for five years from Sept. 1, 
1898. 

Voted to appoint Clifford Herschel 
Moore, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Greek and Latin for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to appoint Charles Harring- 
ton, M. D., Assistant Professor of 
Hygiene for five years from Sept. 1, 
1898. 

Voted to reappoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from Sept. 
1, 1898: George Hodges, D. D.; George 
Harris, D. D., William DeWitt Hyde, 
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D. D., William Herbert Perry Faunce, 
D. D 


Voted to appoint as Preacher to the 
University for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898, Henry van Dyke, D. D. 

Voted to reappoint Asaph Hall, 
LL. D., Lecturer on Celestial Mechan- 
ics for one year from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: Leo Wiener, in Slavic Languages; 
Hugo Richard Meyer, A. M., in Politi- 
cal Economy ; Robert Jay Forsythe, 
A. M., in Metallurgy and Metallurgi- 
cal Chemistry ; William Ernest Cas- 
tle, Ph. D., in Astronomy and Embry- 
ology ; Arthur Bowes Frizell, A. B., 
in Mathematics; Donald Frank Camp- 
bell, A. M., in Mathematics ; George 
Staples Rice, S. B., in Sanitary Engi- 
neering ; William Edward McClin- 
tock, in Highway Engineering ; Pres- 
cott Orde Skinner, A. M., in Italian 
and Spanish; Henry Lee Prescott, 
A. B., in English. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: John Charles States Andrew, 
A. B., in History ; Charles Edward 
Seaman, A. M., in Government ; Ste- 
phen Edgar Whiting, S. B., in Elec- 
trical Engineering ; Wilfred George 
Garnet Cole, A. B., in Classics. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept 1, 
1898 : Albert Hitchings Newhall, in 
History ; Herbert Wilbur Rand, in 
Zoblogy ; Peter Frandsen, in Zodlogy; 
Stephen Riggs Williams, A. M., in 
Zodlogy ; Charles William Prentiss, 
A. M., in Zodlogy. 

Voted to appoint Franz Pfaff, M. D., 
Instructor in Pharmacology and Phy- 
siological Chemistry from Sept. 1, 
1898. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Hall 
Nichols, M. D., Demonstrator of Sur- 
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gical Pathology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint Alfred Ludwig 
Theodor Schaper, M. D., Demonstra- 
tor of Histology and Embryology for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Montra- 
ville Green, M. D., Secretary of the 
Medical Faculty for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: Benjamin Tenney, M. D., in 
Anatomy; Edward Wyllys Taylor, 
M. D., in Neuropathology ; James 
Homer Wright, M. D., in Pathology ; 
Henry Parker Quincy, M. D., in His- 
tology ; Elisha Hall Gregory, Jr., 
M. D., in Histology and Embryology ; 
Francis Sedgwick Watson, M. D., in 
Genito-urinary Surgery; Charles Allen 
Porter, M. D., in Surgery; George 
Howard Monks, M. D., in Clinical 
Surgery ; Elbridge Gerry Cutler, 
M. D., in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic ; John Hildreth McCollom, 
M. D., in Contagious Diseases ; Wil- 
liam Whitworth Gannett, M. D., in 
Clinical Medicine ; Charles Francis 
Withington, M. D., in Clinical Med- 
icine ; Herman Frank Vickery, M. D., 
in Clinical Medicine ; Vincent Yard- 
ley Bowditch, M. D., in Clinical Med- 
icine ; Henry Jackson, M. D., in Clin- 
ical Medicine; George Gray Sears, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; Edward 
Marshall Buckingham, M. D., in Dis- 
eases of Children ; Edward Reynolds, 
M. D., in Obstetrics ; George Haven, 
M. D., in Gynaecology; Abner Post, 
M. D., in Syphilis ; John Templeton 
Bowen, M. D., in Dermatology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898 : John Cummings Munroe, M. D., 
in Surgery ; Edwin Welles Dwight, 
M. D., in Legal Medicine. 
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Voted to reappoint the following 
Special Clinical Instructors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1898: John Ho- 
mans, M. D., in the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Ovarian Tumors; George 
Washington Gay, M. D., in Surgery ; 
Edward Cowles, M. D., in Mental 
Diseases ; Thomas Amory De Blois, 
M. D., in Laryngology ; John Wood- 
ford Farlow, M. D., in Laryngology ; 
Algernon Coolidge, Jr., M. D., in 
Laryngology ; George Lincoln Wal- 
ton, M. D., in Diseases of the Nervous 
System; Philip Coombs Knapp, M. D., 
in Diseases of the Nervous System. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: John Bapst Blake, M. D., in 
Anatomy ; Fred Bates Lund, M. D., 
in Anatomy ; Howard Augustus Lo- 
throp, M. D., in Anatomy ; Robert 
Gardner Loring, M. D., in Anatomy ; 
Ernest Boyen Young, M. D., in Ana- 
tomy ; Edward Hall Nichols, M. D., 
in Pathology ; Arthur Howard Went- 
worth, M. D., in Pathology and Dis- 
eases of Children ; Arthur Kingsbury 
Stone, M. D., in Bacteriology ; Eu- 
gene Abraham Darling, M. D., in 
Bacteriology ; John Nelson Coolidge, 
M. D., in Bacteriology ; John Lincoln 
Ames, M. D., in Histology ; Charles 
Fairbank Painter, M. D., in Surgical 
Pathology ; Samuel Jason Mixter, 
M. D., in Operative Surgery ; George 
Howard Monks, M. D., in Operative 
Surgery; Charles Locke Scudder, 
M. D., in Clinical and Operative Sur- 
gery ; Paul Thorndike, M. D., in Gen- 
ito- urinary and Clinical Surgery ; 
Edwin Welles Dwight, M. D., in 
Clinical Surgery ; Robert Williamson 
Lovett, M. D., in Clinical Surgery ; 
William Merritt Conant, M. D., in 
Clinical and Operative Surgery ; 
James Gregory Mumford, M. D., in 
Clinical Surgery; Augustus Smith 
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Knight, M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; 
John Lovett Morse, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine; George Arthur Craigin, 
M. D., in Diseases of Children; Edward 
Reynolds, M. D., in Gynaecology; John 
Baker Swift, M. D., in Gynaecology ; 
Frank Albert Higgins, M. D., in Ob- 
stetrics; Franklin Spilman Newell, 
M. D., in Obstetrics ; James Oscar 
Jordan, Ph. G., in Materia Medica ; 
Jay Bergen Ogden, M. D., in Chemis- 
try; Henry Fox Hewes, M. D., in 
Chemistry ; Eugene Anthony Crock- 
ett, M. D., in Otology ; Philip Ham- 
mond, M. D., in Otology; Myles 
Standish, M. D., in Ophthalmology ; 
Frederick Edward Cheney, M. D., in 
Ophthalmology ; Edwin Everett Jack, 
M. D., in Ophthalmology. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: George Burgess Magrath, in 
Pathology; Mark Wyman Richard- 
son, M. D., in Pathology; Frederick 
Adams Woods, in Histology; Alfred 
William Balch, Ph.G., in Pharmaco- 
logy; Carl Adolph Ewald, M.D., in 
Physiological Chemistry; Elliott Proc- 
tor Joslin, M. D., in Physiological 
Chemistry ; Charles James White, 
M.D., in Dermatology; Harris Ken- 
nedy, in Physiology; Allen Cleghorn, 
M.D., in Physiology; Albert Mathews, 
S. B., in Physiology. 

Voted to appoint the following spe- 
cial Clinical Instructors for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1898: Henry Harris 
Aubrey Beach, M. D., in Surgery; Ed- 
ward Binney Lane, M. D., in Mental 
Diseases. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1898, Samuel Holmes 
Durgin, M. D., Lecturer on Hygiene. 

Voted to reappoint as Proctors for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1898: Francis 
Erastus Holiday, B.S. D.; Prescott 
Orde Skinner, A. M.; Frank Lowell 
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Kennedy, A. B.; William Maxwell 
Reed; Harry Augustus Bigelow, A. B., 
Walter Bradford Cannon, A. M.; Hol- 
lis Webster, A. M.; Guy Maurchie, 
A.B.; George Wyllys Benedict, A.M.; 
Ralph Waldo Cone, A. M.; William 
Joseph Miller, A. M.; Frederick Or- 
ville Grover, A.M.; William Edward 
McElfresh, A. M.; Charles Edward 
Seaman, A. M.; John Frederick Neal, 
A. B.; Edwin Henry Colpitts, A. M. ; 
Alfred Dwight Sheffield, A. M.; Henry 
Barrett Learned, A. M.; Charles Sum- 
ner Griffin, A. M. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1898: Morton Ar- 
nold Aldrich, Ph. D.; Eugene Allen 
Gilmore, A.B.; John Charles States 
Andrew, A. B.; George Richard Ly- 
man, A. B.; Alvin Sawyer Wheeler, 
A.M.; Sydney Russell Wrightington, 
A.B.; James Horace Patten, A. B.; 
Daniel Gregory Mason, A.B. ; John 
Wells Farley; John Mason Boutwell, 
A.B. 

Meeting of June 15, 1898. 
Voted to proceed to the election of 


“a Professor of Law, whereupon bal- 


lots being given in, it appeared that 
Joseph Doddridge Brannan, A. M., 
LL. B., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to reappoint William Ed- 
ward McElfresh, A.M., Assistant in 
Physics for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: Charles Hamilton Ayres in 
Physics ; Willard Streeter Bass in 
Physics. 

Voted to reappoint Dwight Moses 
Clapp, D.M.D., Clinical Lecturer in 
Operative Dentistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1898. 
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Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: George Howard Monks, M. D., 
in Surgical Pathology; Patrick Wil- 
liam Moriarty, D.M.D., in the Me- 
chanical Treatment of Fractured Jaws 
and Cleft Palates. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: Edward Willis Taylor, M. D., in 
Neurology ; Nathan Prindle Wyllis, 
D.M. D., in Extracting and Anaes- 
thesia. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1898: Harry 
Oliver Bixby, D.M.D.; Arthur War- 
ren Eldred, D.M.D.; Allen Stanley 
Burnham, D.M. D.; Thomas Bernard 
Hayden, D. M. D.; Asher Harriman St. 
Clair Chase, D. M. D.; Harold De Witt 
Cross, D. M.D. ; Harry West Haley, 
D.M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1898: Ezra 
Fletcher Taft, D. M. D.; Forest Green- 
wood Eddy, D. M. D.; Edwin Carter 
Blaisdell, D. M. D.; Frederick Bradley, 
D. M. D.; Henry Lauriston Upham, 
D.M.D.; Frank Turner Taylor, D. 
M. D.; Charles Edwin Parkhurst, 
D. M. D.; Walter Harris White, D. 
M. D.; Waldo Elias Boardman, D. 
M. D. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1898: Patrick William 
Moriarty, D.M.D., Demonstrator of 
Mechanical Dentistry; Joseph Totten 
Paul, D. M. D., Demonstrator of Oper- 
ative Dentistry; Edwin Linwood Far- 
rington, D.M.D., Assistant Demon- 
strator of Operative Dentistry; Robert 
John McMeekin, D.M.D., Assistant 
Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentis- 
try. 

Voted to reappoint Newton Samuel 
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Bacon, A.B., Assistant in Chemistry 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1898. 


Meeting of June 28, 1898. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor Goodale 
from a friend of the College the sum 
of $4500, to complete the anonymous 
gift of $7000 for the construction of 
new greenhouses at the Botanic Gar- 
den, which was gratefully accepted by 
vote of the Corporation on June 13, 
1898, when the sum of $2500 was re- 
ceived from the same giver. 

Voted that the sum of $700 received 
from Mr. James Byrne, as a repay- 
ment with interest of scholarship money 
received by him while a student in the 
Law School, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Herbert M. Sears 
the sum of $500 for his subscription 
toward the improvements on the Sol- 
dier’s Field, and this gift was grate- 
fully accepted. 

‘The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor Putnam, 
from Mr. Clarence B. Moore, the sum 
of $500, to be spent for the Peabody 
Museum at the discretion of Professor 
Putnam, and this gift was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $375 from Messrs. Storey and Put- 
nam, trustees, to be used in payment 
of a salary in the Medical School, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $200 received 
from Mr. Walter G. Chase, to be ap- 
plied under the direction of Professor 
Charles S. Minot for the increase of 
the Embryological Collection, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
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June 28, 1898, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 
The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. William B. Buck- 
minster the sum of $5000 to found the 
Morey Willard Buckminster Scholar- 
ship, in memory of his son, who would 
have entered Harvard College in the 
Class of 1902, and it was Voted that 
this gift be gratefully accepted on the 
terms named in Mr. Buckminster’s let- 
ter to President Eliot of June 24, 1898, 
which shall be entered in full on the 
Donation Book of the College. 

Voted that the portrait of the late 
William Eustis Russell, given to the 
Corporation by his classmates, mem- 
bers of the Class of 1877, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Boards for 1898-99, and 
it was voted to appoint them : — 

For Harvard College. Le Baron R. 
Briggs, A. M., Dean; James B. Green- 
ough, A. B.; George A. Bartlett, A. M.; 
Edward Channing, Ph. D.; Charles H. 
Grandgent, A. B.; Frederic C. de 
Sumichrast; Hugo K. Schilling, Ph. D.; 
Wallace C. Sabine, A. M.; Charles P. 
Parker, A. B.; Lewis J. Johnson, A. B., 
C.E.; Alfred B. Nichols, A. B.; John 
H. Gardiner, A.B.; Archibald C. Coo- 
lidge, Ph. D.; Byron S. Hurlbut, A. M.; 
Robert De C. Ward, A. M.; Charles B. 
Gulick, Ph. D. 

For the Lawrence Scientific School. 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, S. D., Dean; Ira 
N. Hollis; Herbert L. Warren; Henry 
L. Smyth, A. B.; Joseph Torrey, Jr., 
Ph. D.; George W. Fitz., M. D.; Com- 
fort A. Adams, Jr., 8. B.; Heinrich 
C. Bierwirth, Ph. D.; James L. Love, 
A. M.; George H. Parker, S. D. 
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Voted to grant the request of Mr. 
Lyman B. Fisk, Auditor of the Har- 
vard Dining Association, for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1898- 
99. 
Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: George Frederic Newton in De- 
signing and Drawing; Frank Cole Bab- 
bitt, in Greek. 

Voted to appoint Andrew Garbutt 
Instructor in Modeling for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to appoint Henry Walton 
Swift, LL. B., Lecturer on Sales for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 
1, 1898: Marshall Henry Bailey, in 
Physiology and in Medical Visiting; 
Walter Dana Swan, in Architecture; 
Winfred Waite Braman, S. B., in 
Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898 : Norman Maclaren Trenholme, 
in History; Fernald Lester Hanson, in 
History; Elliot Hersey Goodwin, in 
History; Oliver Mitchell Wentworth 
Sprague, Ph. D., in Economies ; Harry 
Augustus Bigelow, in International 
Law. 


MARRIAGES. 


1878. Henry Austin Wood to Anna 
Wharton Smith, at German- 
town, Pa., June 3, 1898. 
Herman Chapin to Mary Arquit 
Osgood, at Seattle, Wash., June 
15, 1898. 

John Maitland Brewer Churchill 
to Florence Winsor, at Dublin, 
N. H., June 15, 1898. 

Francis Bartlett Patten to 
Georgie Townsend, at Boston, 
June 21, 1898. 


1879. 


1879. 


1879. 
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1881. Frederick Otis Barton to Mary 
Lowell Coolidge, at Boston, 
June 14, 1898. 

Gardiner Martin Lane to Emma 

Louise Gildersleeve, at Balti- 

more, Md., June 8, 1898. 

John Hubbard Sturgis to Kate 

Hosmer, at Keokuk, Ia., July 19, 

1898. 

William Harrison Dunbar to 

Katherine Copeland, at Calais, 

Me., June 14, 1898. 

Charles Sumner Hamlin to 

Huybertie Lansing Pruyn, at 

Albany, N. Y., June 4, 1898. 

Edward Andress Hibbard to 

Caroline Tapley Marsh, at 

Unionville, Conn., June 22, 

1898. 

. John Ulrich Nef to Louise 
Bates Comstock, at Rochester, 
N. Y., May 17, 1898. 

. Lawrence Litchfield, M. D., to 

Ethel Herr Jones, June 9, 1898, 

at Vienna, Austria. 

Edmund Dwight Codman to 

Annie Messer Hasbrouck, at 

Roxbury, June 21, 1898. 

[1886.] H. L. Commann to Grace 

Huntington Churchill at Green- 

wich, Conn., June 8, 1898. 

Thomas Hovey Gage, Jr., to 

Mary Alice Chase, at Worces- 

ter, June 8, 1898. 

Bertram Curtis Henry to Mary 

Lucile Donnohue, at Burlington, 

Ia., June 22, 1898. 

Joseph Newell Palmer to Isabel 

Newell Cole, at Newton, June 1, 

1898. 

[1887.] John Dean Brown to Helen 
Dorothy Shepard, at Pittsburg, 
Pa., June 2, 1898. 

1888. Ezra Ripley Thayer to Ethel 
Randolph Clark, at Pomfret, 
Conn., June 23, 1898. 

1889, Allston Burr to Elizabeth Jenks 


1881. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1886. 


1886. 


1886. 


1886. 
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Randolph, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 11, 1898. 

[1889.] Alfred Dorr to Ada Elizabeth 

Hancock, at Oakhurst Planta- 

tion, Miss., April 14, 1898. 

Wesley Paul to Gertrude 

Walker Delaite, at Everett, 

May 18, 1898. 

Philip Shelton Sears to Mary 

Cabot Higginson, at Boston, 

Feb. 2, 1898. 

Morris Whitridge to Susan Wil- 

son MacKenzie, at Baltimore, 

Md., April 28, 1898. 

Richard Herbert Arms to Alice 

Hartwell Joy, at Groton, July 

21, 1898. 

Arthur Colton Baldwin to Eva 

Margaret Veazie, at Somerville, 

June 1, 1898. 

William Charles Downs to Jean 

Wood, at New York, N. Y., 

April 6, 1898. 

Benjamin Fisher to Anna Ro- 

setta French, at Dedham, June 8, 

1898. 

John Alton Avery to Grace 

Lincoln Sherry, at Roxbury, 

June 29, 1898. 

Edward Calvin Moén to Ethel 

Cram, at New York, N. Y., 

June 23, 1898. 

[1893.] William Miller Booth to 
Marion Booth Foster, at Cleve- 
land, O., Dec. 29, 1896. 

[1893.] Francis Burke Brandt to Lida 
Linton Roberts, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 30, 1893. 

[1893.] Walter Stanley Campbell to 
Ruth Farnsworth, at Boston, 
May 21, 1897. 

1893. William Anthony Clark to Fran- 
ces Marie Freese, at Boston, 
Feb. 5, 1894. 

[1893.] Irving Jabez Cook to Jennie 
Bergen Cortelyon, at Matawan, 
N. J., Oct. 26, 1892. 


1889. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 
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1893. Charles Kimball Cummings to 
Lydia Lyman Paine, at Boston, 
May 18, 1898. 

1893. Louis Betram Flower to Alice 
C. Rowley, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
April 25, 1894. 

[1893.] A. Alvin North to Hester El- 
len Ryan, at Piqua, O., June 24, 
1896. 

1893. George Alfred Page to Mabel 
Hurd, at Brookline, June 15, 
1898. 

[1893.] J. Monroe Taylor Pope to 

Frances Cythera Twombly, at 

New York, April 4, 1894. 

Henry Ware to Louisa Fuller 

Wilson, at Brookline, June 9, 

1898. 

Ralph Woodworth to Mabel C. 

Goodwin, at Boston, Dee. 4, 

1897. 

John George Macbeth Glessner 

to Alice Mary Hamlin, at 

Springfield, O., June 7, 1898. 

Bertram French Linfield to El- 

tha Nana Browne, at Somerville, 

July 8, 1898. 

[1895.] John Caswell to Gertrude 

Robbins, at Pride’s Crossing, 

Sept. 12, 1894. 

George Irving Clapp to Lottie 

Knowlton Mowry, at Holliston, 

July 21, 1897. 

Ellerton James to Olivia Buck- 

minster Tappan, at Boston, 

July 6, 1898. 

Edward Samuel Page to Susie 

May Flint, at Melrose, June 22, 

1898. 

James Foster Porter to Ruth 

Wadsworth Furness, at Chicago, 

Iil., June 16, 1898. 

Charles Brewer to Laura Morse, 

at Falmouth, July 5, 1898. 

Robert Wilson Bull to Maud 

Sayer, at Canandaigua, N. Y., 

July 25, 1896. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 
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1896. Richard Cutts Storey to Anna 
Ladd, at Milton, July 7, 1898. 

1896. Frank Bruce Whittemore to 
Grace Isabel Thompson, at Cam- 
bridge, June 29, 1898. 

1898. Hugh Davids Scott to Helen 
Livingston Sanders, at Bar Har- 
bor, Me., July 5, 1898. 

M. D. 1896. George Franklin Free- 
man to Henrietta Carrington, 
at Boston, June 27, 1898. 

D. M. D. 1891. Joseph Totten Paul 
to Anna McGaw, at Boston, 
June 15, 1898. 

D. M. D. 1893. George William Field 
to Blanch May Dennis, at Bos- 
ton, June 30, 1898. 

D. M. D. 1896. Harvey Winchester 

Hardy to Helen E. De Meritt, 

at Waltham, Dec 24, 1897. 

1886. Robert Cameron Rogers 

to Beatrice Fernald Roberts, at 

Santa Barbara, Cal. July 21, 

1898. 

[M.S. 1898.] Joseph Storer Hart to 
Helen Weston, at Lincoln, May 
16, 1898. 

Sp., 1889. George Francis Weld to 
Anna Sears Amory, at Boston, 
May 16, 1898. 
Charles Pomeroy Parker to 
Frances Greene Haskins, at 
Cambridge, June 27, 1898. 


L. S. 


NECROLOGY. 
May 1 To Jury 31, 1898. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalog 
The College. 

1828. Charles Babbidge, S. T. D., b. 
27 Oct., 1806, at Salem; d. at 
Pepperell, 5 May, 1898. 

1831. John Granbery Hastings, b. 31 
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Dec., 1812, at Norfolk, Va.; d. 1873. 


at Port Gibson, Miss., 22 Aug., 
1883. 

. Edward Appleton, b. 25 Jan., 
1816, at Boston; d. at Reading, 
30 July, 1898. 

. Philip Howes Sears, LL. B., b. 
30 Dec., 1819, at Brewster; d. 
at Boston, 1 May, 1898. 

. John Powers Johnson, b. 6 Dec., 
1817, at Pocahontas, IIl.; d. at 
Highland, Kans., 1 June, 1898. 
. James McClyment Lea, LL. B., 
b. 10 April, 1827, at Cincinnati, 
O.; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 11 
May, 1895. 

. Joseph Hussey Sprague, b. 8 
March, 1829, at Greenfield; d. 
at Hartford, Conn., 21 July, 
1898. 

. William Stevens Perry, b. 22 
Jan., 1832, at Providence, R. I.; 
d. at Dubuque, Ia., 13 May, 
1898. 

. Nehemiah Ball, b.10 May, 1834, 
at Concord; d. abroad about 15 
years ago. — 

. Washington Hill Merritt, b. 4 
Nov., 1826, at Warren; d. at 
Boston, 28 Feb., 1891. 

. George Edward Niles, b. 19 
Jan. 1837, at Boston; d. at York 
Harbor, Me., 27 July, 1898. 

. Albert Chevalier Haseltine, b. 
16 Jan., 1843, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; d. at Paris, France, 14 
July, 1898. 

. Nathaniel Curtis Scoville, 
LL. B., b. 22 Feb., 1837, at 
Pitcairn, N. Y.; d. at Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo., 16 Feb., 1898. 

. George Wales Dillaway, LL. B., 
b. 18 Oct., 1845, at Roxbury; 
d. at Waverly, 7 May, 1898. 

. William Hunter Orcutt, LL. B., 
b. 15 Nov., 1847, at Boston; d. 
at Winchester, 9 July 1898. 


[September, 


Elgin Adelbert Angell, LL. B., 
b. 14 Aug. 1849, at Forestville, 
N. Y.; lost at the foundering of 
the steamship La Bourgogne, 
near Sable Island, N.S., 4 July, 
1898. 


. John Charles Holman, b. 3 


March, 1854, at Cambridge; d. 
at Hastings, Minn., 18 May, 
1898. 


. Sigourney Butler, LL. B., b. 24 


Oct., 1857, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 7 June, 1898. 


. Frank Virgil McDonald, b. 19 


April, 1852, at Sacramento, 
Cal.; d. at London, Eng., 4 Oct., 
1897. 


. Herbert Mills Perry, b. 7 Nov., 


1855, at Stoughton; d. at White 
Plains, N. Y., 8 May, 1898. 


. Henry Ellison Seaver, b. 30 


April, 1860, at Jamaica Plain; 
d. at Canton, N. Y., 22 May, 
1898. 


. Adolph Thurnauer Scholle, b. 11 


June, 1865, at San Francisco, 
Cal.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
10 Dee. 1894. 


. Edward Hamilton Kidder, 


M. D., b. 6 March, 1865, at 
Lowell; d. at Boston, 16 July, 
1898. 


. John Henry Boynton, Ph. D., 


b. 13 Feb., 1869, at Woodstock, 
Vt.; d. at Woodstock, Vt., 22 
May, 1898. 


. James Francis Kielty, d. at 


Lowell, 17 Jan., 1898. 


. Kinsley Magoun, b. 19 Dec., 


1867, at Arlington; d. at Hem- 
stead, L. I., 9 July, 1898. 


. Morris Black, b. 10 March, 1869, 


at Fort Wayne, Ind.; d. at 
Toledo, O., 18 March, 1898. 


. Joshua Whitmarsh, b. 26 April, 


1870, at Neponset; d. at Hen- 
derson, Ky., 2 June, 1898. 
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1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


Robert Tillinghast French, b. 3 
July, 1871, at Davenport, Ia.; 
d. at Toronto, Can., 6 Nov., 
1897. 

Oliver Bridges Henshaw, U. S. 
V., b. 27 Dec., 1870, at Jamaica 
Plain; d. in camp at Falls 
Church, Va., 4 July, 1898. 
Roscoe Addison Small, Ph. D., 
b. 10 Jan., 1871, at Portland, 
Me.; d. at Lewiston, Me., 18 
July, 1898. 


. Eugene Richter Knapp, b. 10 


Sept., 1873, at Boston; d. at 
Riverside, 19 May, 1898. 


. Max Lovell Butler, b. 19 Jan., 


1876, at Beverly; d. at Quiacy, 
31 May, 1898. 


Medical School. 


. Elie Lacerte, b. 15 Nov., 1821, 


at Yamachiche, P. Q.; d. at 
Three Rivers, P. Q., 22 March, 
1898. 


. David Batchelder Nelson, b. 7 


June, 1823, at Roxbury, N. H.; 
d. at Laconia, N. H., 5 July, 
1898. 


. Edward Lewis Sturtevant, b. 


23 Jan., 1842, at Boston ; d. at 
South Framingham, 30 July, 
1898. 


. Warren Peirce, b. 21 Sept., 


1840, at Tyngsborough; d. at 
Plymouth, 10 July, 1898. 


. James William Fraser, b. at 


Pictou, N. S.; d. at Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I., 17 Jan., 1898. 


. Frank Blaisdell Wilder, b. 11 


Dec., 1848, at Boston; d. at 
Leavenworth, Kans., 9 Feb., 
1897. 


. Lewis Tebbetts Stevens, b. 20 


Aug., 1862, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d. at St. Louis, Mo., 9 Feb., 
1898. 
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Dental School. 
Theodore Hallett, b. 5 Jan, 
1871, at Yarmouth; d. at Dor- 
chester, 2 July, 1898. 


Law School. 


. Daniel James Coughlan, b. 4 


May, 1864, at North Brookfield; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 21 May, 
1898. 


Scientific School. 


. James Thomas Watkins, b. 18 


April, 1839, in Anne Arundel 
Co., Md.;d. at New York, N. Y., 
June, 1898. 


. Lucian Everett Gibbs, b. 18 


Feb., 1874, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 6 May, 1898. 


Divinity School. 


. Ephraim Nute, b. 17 Sept., 


1819, at Boston; d. in Rhode 
Island Hospital, Providence, 
R. I., 21 Jan., 1897. 


. George Albert Carnes, d. at San 


Francisco, Cal., 7 Dec., 1894. 


. Richard Coleman, d. in Eng- 


land soon after 1870. 


. John Frederic Dutton, b. 4 May, 


1848, at Auburn, Geauga Co., 
Ohio; d. on train between Wal- 
nut and Winslow, Ariz., 19 May, 
1898. 


Honorary Graduates. 


. (A. M.) George Dudley Wildes, 


b. 19 June, 1819, at Newbury- 
port; d. at Riverdale, N. Y., 3 
June, 1898. 


. (LL. D.) Lyon Playfair, Baron 


Playfair, b. 21 May, 1819, at 
Meerut, British India; d. at 
London, Eng., 29 May, 1898. 
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Temporary Members. [1900.] Charles Brackett Durham, d. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor. 4 
Any one having information of the decease of [1901.] Olin Dyer Talbot, d. near 


any Graduate or Temporary Member of any de- Grand Isles, Can., 15 July, 1898. 
partment of the University is asked to send it. [L. Ss. 1839.] Lorenzo De Medici 
[1869.] Samuel Dinsmoor, d. at Ches- Sweat, b. 26 May, 1818, at Par- 
terfield, N. H., 26 July, 1898. sonsfield, Me.; d. at Portland, 
[1876.] Nelson Williams Perry, b. 22 Me., 25 July, 1898. 
May, 1853, at Columbus, Ohio; [L. S. 1850.] Levi Abbot, d. at Hollis, 
d. at Brooklyn, N. Y., 27 March, N. H., 10 March, 1898. 
1898. [L. S. 1879.] James Ernest Nesmith, 
[1889.] Francis Ramsey Brooks, b. 7 d. at Lowell, 26 July, 1898. 
March, 1867, at Memphis,Tenn.; [L. S. 1891.] Philip Welton Stanford, 
d. at Chicago, Ill., 12 April, d. at New York, N. Y., 1 June, 
1898. 1898. 
CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. VI, No. 24, p. 525, 1. 16 from bottom. For G. W. Harman, Div. Sch., 


p- 584, col. 1, 1.16. For Div. Sch.-read Special. 
p- 586, col. 2,1. 14 from bottom. For ’84 read 66. 
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at Cambridge, 22 May, 1898. 





read G. W. Hinman, ’98. 























SHERMAN HOAR, ’82. 








